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PREFACE 


pA a who are concerned for true education will agree 
that it is of fundamental importance to awaken 
and foster in youthful minds a love for our magnificent 
heritage of English Literature. Very wisely do such 
Reports as The Teaching of English in England, The 
_ Education of the Adolescent, etc., stress over and over 
again the value and the necessity of training pupils to 
read widely, and to cultivate the literary taste and 
discrimination which will enable them to recognise and 
enjoy writing which has true merit. 

Fortunately, many complete books by notable authors 
are found in our schools to-day. But time is limited, and 
the number of complete books which can be read through 
in school is limited too. It is good that scholars shall 
read some complete works of Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Stevenson, and Marryat; but what of the 
others with whom they should be brought into contact ? 
We cannot ignore the genius of Charlotte Bronté or the 
majesty of Milton; the stately eloquence of Macaulay or 
the terse vigour of Bunyan; the magical romance of 
William Morris or the virile prose of Conrad ; the gentle 
grace of Lamb or the rollicking humour of Jacobs or 
Jerome; the earth-worship of Jefferies or the spell of 
Hudson. 

A collection of worthy extracts from our greatest and 
our most attractive writers must thus remain a necessity 
in our schools; especially for those pupils who, after 
passing the first stage of laborious learning to read, or 
of having passages read to them, demand full scope and 
guidance for their selective and critical faculties. : 

Such a collection is provided by the four books of An 
English Heritage, with the additional introductory volume, 
The Land of Romance and Adventure. In selecting the 
extracts, every effort has been made to include only that 
which is of permanent value, and which may serve, by 
creating a well-informed general knowledge of books and 
their writers, to point the way to the Paradise of Literature. 
The books are carefully graded, both in the subjects and 
- difficulty of the extracts, and in the exercises. The need 
for humour and the saving grace of laughter has not been 
overlooked. The majority of the extracts are prose, but 
much fine verse, including one long poem in each book, is 
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included. Each extract is long enough to tell a complete 
tale, and at the same time to be representative of the 
author’s work. 

Much care has been taken in compiling the Exercises. 
Their great aim is to develop the scholar’s powers, not 
only of reading, but also of recognising and appreciating 
varying forms of literary skill and beauty. The second 
section in each set is designed to give a mastery of linguistic 
and grammatical form. Many of the questions are suffi- 
ciently easy to be answered by all normal pupils; but 
some in each set are more searching and afford scope for 
the more capable. 

It is hoped and believed that the extracts in An English 
Heritage will fire many scholars to read the books from 
which they are taken. To facilitate this, a list of books 
is given at the end of each volume. Thus gradually, 
perhaps unconsciously, will the readers come to realise 
the truth of Milton’s dictum : 


** A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit.” 


For permission to print the following extracts and 
poems, grateful thanks are due to these publishers, 
authors, and owners of copyright : 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., for Brook-Folk, from 
Wood Magic, by Richard Jefferies ; and for The Writing 
on the Image, by William Morris. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co., for A Wolf-Cub’s First Day in 
the Open, from White Fang, by Jack London; and to 
Messrs. Methuen & Co., and the author, for The Rat’s 
Picnic, from The Wind in the Willows, by Kenneth 
Grahame. 

Messrs. A. P. Watt & Son, and the author, for The Dream- 
Child's Invitation, by Alfred Noyes, from Collected Poems, 
published by Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

Mr. John Murray, for A WNaturalist’s Childhood, from 
The Life of a Scotch Naturalist, by Samuel Smiles. 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and The Incorporated Society of 
Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, for The Flight in 
the Heather, from Kidnapped, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, for San Stefano, from Poems New 
and Old, published by Mr. John Murray. : 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus, for Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
from The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain. 
Messrs. Jarrolds, for Ginger’s Story, from Black Beauty, 

by Anna Sewell. 
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HERITAGE 


I 
BROOK-FOLK 
—— RICHARD JEFFERIES — 


This passage is from a charming story, Wood Magic, by Richard 
Jefferies, one of the greatest lovers of Nature England has ever had. 
No man ever loved birds and flowers and trees and skies and running 
water more than Jefferies, and in Wood Magic and Bevis he has 
recalled and written his own feelings and thoughts and actions as a 
boy. Bevis is a boy living in a farmhouse, whom all living things 
love, and to whom they talk and tell their stories. 


OME time afterwards, it happened one morning 
that Bevis was sitting on a haycock in the 
Home Field, eating a very large piece of cake, and 
thinking how extremely greedy the young rook was 
yonder across the meadow. For he was as big and as 
black as his father and mother, who were with him ; 
and yet he kept on cawing to them to stuff his beak 
with sweets. Bevis, who had another large slice in his 
pocket, having stolen both of them from the cupboard 
just after breakfast, felt angry to see such greediness, 
and was going to get up to halloa at this ill-mannered 
rook, when he heard a grasshopper making some 
remarks close by the haycock. 

‘“*S—s,” said the grasshopper to a friend ; “‘ are you 
going down to the brook ? I am, in a minute, so soon 
as I have hopped round this haycock, for there will be 
a grand show there presently. All the birds are going 
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to bathe, as is their custom on Midsummer Day, and 
will be sure to appear in their best feathers. It is 
true some of them have bathed already, as they have 
to leave early in the morning, having business else- 
where. I spoke to the cricket just now on the subject, 
but he could not see that it was at all interesting. He 
is very narrow-minded, as you know, and cannot see 
anything beyond the mound where he lives. S—s.” 

‘““S—s,” replied the other grasshopper; “I will 
certainly jump that way so soon as I have had a chat 
with my lady-love, who is waiting for me on the other 
side of the furrow. S—s.” 

‘““S—s, we shall meet by the drinking-place,” said 
the first grasshopper ; and was just hopping off when 
Bevis asked him what the birds went down to bathe for. 

“Tm sure I do not know,” said the grasshopper, 
speaking fast, for he was rather in a hurry to be gone ; 
he never could stand still long together. ‘“‘ All I can 
tell you is that on Midsummer Day every one of the 
birds has to go down to the brook and walk in and 
bathe ; and it has been the law for so many, many 
years that no one can remember when it began. They 
like it very much because they can show off their fine 
feathers, which are just now in full colour ; and if you 
like to go with me you will be sure to enjoy it.” 

“So I will,” said Bevis, and he followed the grass- 
hopper, who hopped so far at every step that he had 
to walk fast to keep up with him. ‘‘ But why do the 
birds do it ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know why,” said the grasshopper ; 
“what is why ? ” 

“T want to know,” replied Bevis, ‘‘ why do they 
doit ?” 

“Why?” repeated the grasshopper; “I never 
heard anybody say anything about that before. 
There is always a great deal of talking going on, for 
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the trees have nothing else to do but to gossip with 
each other ; but they never ask why.” 

After that they went on in silence a good way, 
except that the grasshopper cried, ““S—s” to his 
friends in the grass as he passed, and said good-morning 
also to a mole who peeped out for a moment. 

“Why don’t you hop straight ?”’ said Bevis pres- 
ently. “It seems to me that you hop first one side 
and then the other, and go in such a zigzag fashion 
it will take us hours to reach the brook.” 

““ How very stupid you are,” said the grasshopper. 
“If you go straight, of course you can only see just 
what is under your feet, but if you go first this way 
and then that, then you see everything. You are 
nearly as silly as the ants, who never see anything 
beautiful all their lives. Be sure you have nothing 
to do with the ants, Bevis ; they are a mean, wretched, 
miserly set, quite contemptible and beneath notice. 
Now I go everywhere all round the field, and spend 
my time searching for lovely things. Sometimes I find 
flowers, and sometimes the butterflies come down into 
the grass and tell me the news, and I am so fond of the 
sunshine, I sing to it all day long. Tell me, now, is 
there anything so beautiful as the sunshine and the 
blue sky, and the green grass, and the velvet and blue 
and spotted butterflies, and the trees which cast such 
a pleasant shadow and talk so sweetly, and the brook 
which is always running ? I should like to listen to it 
for a thousand years.” 

**T like you,” said Bevis ; “‘ jump into my hand, and 
I will carry you.” He held his hand out flat, and in a 
second up sprang the grasshopper and alighted on his 
palm, and told him the way to go, and thus they went 
together merrily. 

‘* Are you sure the ants are so very stupid and 
wicked ?”’ asked Bevis, when the grasshopper had 
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guided him through a gateway into the meadow by 
the brook. 

“Indeed Iam. It is true they declare that it is I 
who am wrong, and never lose a chance of chattering 
at me, because they are always laying up a store, and 
I wander about, laughing and singing. But then you 
see, Bevis dear, they are quite demented, and so led 
away by their greedy, selfish wishes that they do not 
even know that there isa sun. They say they cannot 
see it, and do not believe there is any sunshine, nor 
do they believe there are any stars. Now I do not 
sing at night, but I always go where I can see a star. 
I slept under a mushroom last night, and he told me 
he was pushing up as fast as he could before some 
one came and picked him to put on a gridiron. I do 
not lay up any store, because I know I shall die when 
the summer ends, and what is the use of wealth then ? 
My store and my wealth is the sunshine, dear, and the 
blue sky, and the green grass, and the delicious brook 
who never ceases sing, sing, singing all day and night. 
And all the things are fond of me, the grass, and the 
flowers, and the birds, and the animals—all of them 
love me. So you see I am richer than all the ants put 
together.” 

‘““T would rather be you than an ant,” said Bevis. 
“T think I shall take you home and put you under a 
glass case on the mantelpiece.” 

Off jumped the grasshopper in a moment, and fell so 
lightly on the grass it did not hurt him in the least, 
though it was as far as if Bevis had tumbled down out 
of the clouds. Bevis tried to catch him, but he jumped 
so nimbly this way and that, and hopped to and fro, 
and lay down in the grass so that his green coat could 
not be seen. Bevis got quite hot trying to catch him, 
and seeing this, the grasshopper, much delighted, 
cried out, “‘ Are you not the stupid boy everybody is 
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laughing at for letting the weasel go? You will never 
catch the weasel.” 

“Tl stamp on you,” said Bevis in a great rage. 

““S—s,” called the grasshopper—who was frightened 
at this—to his friends, and in a minute there were 
twenty of them jumping all round in every direction, 
and as they were all just alike, Bevis did not know 
which to run after. When he looked up, there was 
the brook close by, and the drinking-place where the 
birds were to meet and bathe. It was a spot: where the 
ground shelved gently down from the grass to the 
brook ; the stream was very shallow, and flowed over 
the sandy bottom with a gentle murmur. 

He went down to the brook and stood on the bank, 
where it was high, near a bush at the side of the drinking- 
place. “‘ Ah, dear little Sir Bevis,” whispered a reed, 
bending towards him as the wind blew, “please do 
not come any nearer, the bank is steep and treacherous, 
and hollow underneath where the water-rats run. So 
do not lean over after the forget-me-nots—they are 
too far for you. Sit down where you are, behind 
that little bush, and I will tell you all about the bath- 
ing.” Bevis sat down, and picked a June rose from a 
briar that trailed over the bush, and asked why the 
birds bathed. 

““I do not know why,” said the reed. ‘ There is 
no why at all. We have been listening to the brook, 
me and my family, for ever so many thousands of 
years, and though the brook has been talking and 
singing all that time, I never heard him ask why about 
anything. And the great oak, where you went to 
sleep, has been there, goodness me, nobody can tell 
how long, and every one of his leaves (he has had 
millions of them) have all been talking, but not one of 
them ever asked why; nor does the sun, nor the stars 
which I see every night shining in the clear water 
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down there, so that I am quite sure there is no why at 
all. 

‘“‘But the birds come down to bathe every Mid- 
summer Day—the goldfinches, and the sparrows, and 
the blackbirds, and the thrushes, and the swallows, and 
the wrens, and the robins, and almost every one of 
them, except two or three, whose great-grandfathers 
got into disgrace a long while ago. The rooks do not 
come because they are thieves, and steal the mussels ; 
nor the crows, who are a very bad lot ; the swan does 
not come either, unless the brook is muddy after a 
storm. The swan is so tired of seeing himself in the 
water that he quite hates it, and that is the reason he 
holds his neck so high, that he may not see more of 
himself than he can help. 

*““Tt is no use your asking the brook why they come, 
because, even if he ever knew, he has forgotten. For 
the brook, though he sparkles so bright in the sun, 
and is so clear and sweet, and looks so young, is really 
so very, very old that he has quite lost his memory, 
and cannot remember what was done yesterday. He 
did not even know which way the moor-hen went just 
now, when I inquired, having a message to send to my 
relations by the osier-bed yonder. 

“But I have heard the heron say—he is talkative 
sometimes at night when you are asleep, dear; he was 
down here this morning paddling about—that the 
birds in the beginning learnt to sing by listening to the 
brook, and perhaps that is the reason they pay him 
such deep respect. Besides, everybody knows that 
according to an ancient prophecy which was delivered 
by the raven before he left this country, if only the 
birds can all bathe in the brook on Midsummer Day, 
and hold their tongues, and not abuse one another or 
quarrel, they will be able to compose their differences, 
and ever afterwards live happily together. 
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** Then they could drive away the hawk, for there is 
only one hawk to ten thousand finches, and if they only 
marched shoulder to shoulder all together, they could 
kill him with ease. They could smother the cat even, 
by all coming down at once upon her, or they could 
carry up a stone and drop on her head; and as for 
the crow, that old coward, if he saw them coming, 
he would take wing at once. But as they cannot 
agree, the hawk, and the cat, and the crow do as they 
like. For the chaffinches all fight one another (you 
heard them challenging, and saw them go to battle), 
and then, when at last they leave off and are good 
fellows again, they all flock together and will have 
nothing to do with the goldfinches or the blackbirds. 
It is true the wood-pigeons, and the rooks, and the 
starlings, and the fieldfares, and redwings are often 
about in the same field, but that is only because they 
eat the same things ; if a hawk comes they all fly away 
from each other, and do not unite and fight him as they 
might do. 

** But if once they could come down to the brook on 
Midsummer Day, and never quarrel, then, according 
to the prophecy I told you of, all this diversity would 
cease, and they would be able to do just as they pleased, 
and build three or four nests in the summer instead 
of one, and drive away and kill all the hawks, and 
crows, and cats. They tried to do it, I can’t tell you 
how many years, but they could never succeed, for 
there was always a dispute about something, so at last 
they gave it up, and it was almost forgotten (for they 
came to the conclusion that it was no use to try), till 
last year, when the mole, the one that spoke to the 
grasshopper just now, reminded them of it. 

‘** Now the reason the mole reminded them of it was 
because one day a hawk came down too quick for his 
wife (who was peeping out of doors), and snapped her 
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up in a minute, so he bore the hawk a grudge, and set 
about to seek for vengeance. And as he could not 
fly or get at the hawk, he thought he would manage it 
through the other birds. So one morning, when the 
green woodpecker came down to pick up the ants with 
his tongue, the mole looked out and promised to show 
him where there was a capital feast, and to turn up the 
ground for him, if in return he would fly all round the 
forest and the fields, and cry shame on the birds for 
letting the hawk go on as he did, when they could so 
easily prevent it just by holding their tongues one 
day. 

“This the woodpecker promised to do, and after he 
had feasted off he went, and having tapped on a tree 
to call attention, he began to cry shame upon them, 
and having a very loud voice he soon let them know 
his mind. At which the birds resolved to try again, 
and, do you know, last year they very nearly succeeded. 
For it rained hard all Midsummer Day, and when the 
birds came down to the brook they were so bedraggled, 
and benumbed, and cold, and unhappy, that they had 
nothing to say for themselves, but splashed about 
in silence, and everything would have happened just 
right had not a rook, chancing to pass over, accidentally 
dropped something he was carrying in his bill, which 
fell into the flags there. 

“The starling forgot himself, and remarked he sup- 
posed it was an acorn; when the wood-pigeon called 
him a donkey, as the acorns were not yet ripe, nor 
large enough to eat ; and the usual uproar began again. 
But afterwards, when they talked it over, they said 
to each other that, as they had so nearly done it, it 
must be quite possible, and next year they would all 
hold their tongues as tight as wax, though the sun 
should drop out of the sky. Now the hawk, of course, 
being so high up, circling round, saw and heard all 
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this, and he was very much alarmed, as they had so 
nearly succeeded; and he greatly feared lest next 
year, what he had dreaded so long would come to pass, 
as the raven had foretold. 

“So he flew down and took counsel of his ancient 
friend the weasel. What they said I cannot tell you, 
nor has it been found out, but I have no doubt they 
made up something wicked between them, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that you let the weasel go, for 
the hawk, sharp as he is, is not very clever at anything 
new, and if he had not got the weasel to advise him 
I suspect he would not be much after all. We shall 
see presently what they have contrived—I am much 
mistaken if they have not put their heads together 
for something. Do you keep quite still, Bevis dear, 
when the birds come, and take care and not frighten 
them.” 

*“*T will,” said Bevis ; “‘ I will be very quiet.” 

“It is my turn to tell you a story now,” said a green 
flag waving to and fro in the brook. “ The reed has 
been talking too much.” 

“No, it is my turn,” said a perch from the water 
under the bank. Bevis leaned over a little, and could 
see the bars across his back and sides. 

“Hold your tongue,” said the flag; “you ate the 
roach this morning, whose silvery scales used to flash 
like a light under the water.” 

**T will nibble you,” said the perch, very angry. 
“*T will teach you to tell tales.” 

**T will ask the willow, he is a very old friend of 
mine, not to shake any more insects into the brook for 
you from his leaves,” replied the flag. 

‘““It was not I who ate the roach,” said the perch ; 
“it was the pike, Bevis dear.” 

‘Indeed it was not,” said the pike, coming forward 
a little from under some floating weeds, where he had 
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been in hiding, so that Bevis could now see his 
long body. ‘‘The perch says things that are not 
true.” 

‘“* You know you hate me,” said the perch, “‘ because 
your great-great-grandfather swallowed mine in a 
rage, and my great-great-grandfather’s spines stuck 
in your great-great-grandfather’s throat and killed him. 
And ever since then, Bevis dear, they have done nothing 
but tell tales against me. I did not touch the roach ; 
the pike wanted him, I know, for breakfast.” 

““T deny it,” said the pike; “‘ but if it was not the 
perch it was the rat.” 

‘**That’s false,” said the rat; “I have only this 
minute come down to the brook. If it was not the 
pike nor the perch, depend upon it it was the heron.” 

‘*T am sure it was not the heron,”’ said a beautiful 
drake, who came swimming down the stream. “Iwas 
here as early as any one, and I will not have my 
acquaintance the heron accused in his absence. I 
assure you it was not the heron.” 

‘** Well, who did it then 2? ” said Bevis. 

** The fact is,” said a frog on the verge of the stream, 
“they are all as bad as one another; the perch is a 
rogue and a thief; the pike is a monster of iniquity ; 
the heron never misses a chance of gobbling up some- 
body ; and as for the drake, for all his glossy neck and 
his innocent look, he is as ready to pick up anything 
as the rest.” 

“Quack !”’ said the drake in a temper ; “ quack!” 

“Hush !”? said a tench from the bottom of a deep 
hole under the bank—he was always a peacemaker. 
“Hush! do stop the noise you are making. If you 
would only lie quiet in the mud like me, how pleasant 
you would find life.” 

‘* Bevis,” began the reed; ‘‘ Bevis dear. Ah, ah!” 
His voice died away, for as the sun got higher the wind 
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fell, and the reed could only speak while the wind blew. 
The flag laughed as the reed was silenced. 

“You need not laugh,” said the perch; “ you can 
only talk while the water waggles you. The horse 
will come down to the brook to-morrow, and bite off 
your long green tip, and then you will not be able to 
start any more falsehoods about me.” 

“The birds are coming,” said the frog. ‘“‘I should 
like to swim across to the other side, where I can see 
better, but I am afraid of the pike and the drake. Bevis 
dear, fling that piece of dead stick at them.” 

Bevis picked up the dead stick and flung it at the 
drake, who hastened off down the stream ; the pike, 
startled at the splash, darted up the brook, and the 
frog swam over in a minute. Then the birds began 
to come down to the drinking-place, where the shore 
shelved very gently, and the clear shallow water ran 
over the sandy bottom. They were all in their very 
best and brightest feathers, and as the sun shone on 
them and they splashed the water and strutted about, 
Bevis thought he had never seen anything so beautiful. 

They did not all bathe, for some of them were 
specially permitted only to drink instead, but they all 
came, and all in their newest dresses. So bright was 
the goldfinch’s wing, that the lark, though she did not 
dare speak, had no doubt that she rouged. The 
sparrow, brushed and neat, so quiet and subdued in 
his brown velvet, looked quite aristocratic among so 
much flaunting colour. As for the blackbird, he had 
carefully washed himself in the spring before he came 
to bathe in the brook, and he glanced round with a 
bold and defiant air, as much as to say: “There is 
not one of you who has so yellow a bill, and so beautiful 
a black coat as I have.” In the bush the bullfinch, 
who did not care much to mix with the crowd, moved 
restlessly to and fro. The robin looked all the time 
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at Bevis, so anxious was he for admiration. The wood- 
pigeon, very consequential, affected not to see the 
dove, whom Bevis longed to stroke, but could not, 
as he had promised the reed to keep still. 

All this time the birds, though they glanced at one 
another, and those who were on good terms, like the 
chaffinch and the greenfinch, exchanged a nod, had 
not spoken a word, and the reed, as a puff came, 
whispered to Bevis that the prophecy would certainly 
come to pass, and they would all be as happy as ever 
they could be. Why ever did they not make haste and 
fly away, now they had all bathed or sipped? The 
truth was, they liked to be seen in their best feathers, 
and none of them could make up their minds to be the 
first to go. So they strutted to and fro in the sun- 
shine. Bevis, in much excitement, could hardly 
refrain from telling them to go. 

He looked up into the sky, and there was the hawk, 
almost up among the white clouds, soaring round and 
round and watching all that was proceeding. Almost 
before he could look down again a shadow went by, and 
a cuckoo flew along very low, just over the drinking- 
place. 

‘““Cuckoo!” he cried, “‘ cuckoo! The goldfinch has 
the prettiest dress,” and off he went. 

Now the hawk had bribed the cuckoo, who was his 
cousin, to do this, and the cuckoo was not at all un- 
willing, for he had an interest himself in keeping the 
birds divided, so he said that although he had made 
up his mind to go on his summer tour, leaving his 
children to be taken care of by the wagtail, he would 
stop a day or two longer, to manage this little business. 
No sooner had the cuckoo said this, than there was a 
most terrible uproar, and all the birds cried out at once. 
The blackbird was so disgusted that he flew straight 
off, chattering all across the field and up the hedge. 
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The bullfinch tossed his head, and asked the goldfinch 
to come up in the bush and see which was strongest. 
The greenfinch and the chaffinch shrieked with derision; 
the wood-pigeon turned his back and said, ‘‘ Pooh!” 
and went off with a clatter. The sparrow flew to tell 
his mates on the house, and you could hear the chatter 
they made about it, right down at the brook. But the 
wren screamed loudest of all, and said that the gold- 
finch was a painted impostor, and had not got half so 
much gold as the yellow-hammer. So they were all 
scattered in a minute, and Bevis stood up. 

“Ah!” said the reed, “‘I am very sorry. It was 
the hawk’s doings, I am sure, and he was put up to the 
trick by the weasel, and now the birds will never agree, 
for every year they will remember this. Is it not a 
pity they are so vain? Bevis dear, you are going, I 
see. Come down again, dear, when the wind blows 
stronger, and I will tell you another story.” 


COMMENT AND EXERCISES 


Section I 
Arps To LirERaARy APPRECIATION 


1. Richard Jefferies had a passionate love for country 
life. In his last book he said: ‘‘ Never was earth so 
loved. . . . The earth is all in all to me.” And again: 
* All the grasses of the meadow were my pets. I loved 
them all.”’ His father sometimes used to complain that 
Dick was always “ poking about in hedges.” Why do 
you think the boy did this ? 


2. Of whom was the author thinking in writing of 
Bevis ?. How old do you think Bevis was?) Why do you 
think this ? 


3. Make a list of all the wild things mentioned in this 
passage. Its length will probably surprise you. 
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4, Notice how cleverly Jefferies inserts references to the 
habits and characteristics of the wild creatures. For 
instance, we learn that the chaffinches are very quarrel- 
some, continually challenging each other to battle; that 
the woodpecker has a loud voice; and so on. Make a 
list of such instances. 


5. Although there is no boisterous fun in this passage, 
there is a good deal of quiet humour. For instance, it 
is amusing to read that Bevis thought the young rook 
greedy, when he himself was eating a large piece of cake, 
and had another slice in his pocket. What other instances 
can you find ? 


6. Do you think the grasshopper was right in what he 
said of the ants? Write a reply one of the ants might 
have made. 


7. Why did the cuckoo upset the assembly of birds ? 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Use your Dictionary to discover the exact meaning 
of: Miserly, contemptible, demented, diversity, grudge, 
vengeance, uproar, counsel, spines, acquaintance, strutted, 
aristocratic, consequential, refrain. 


2. Explain the following : 

“ He is very narrow-minded.” 

“ My store and my wealth is the sunshine and the 
blue sky and the green grass.” 

“ The bank is steep and treacherous.” 

“ He is talkative sometimes at night.” 

“ According to an ancient prophecy which was delivered 
by the raven before he left this country, if only the birds 
can all bathe in the brook on Midsummer Day, and hold 
their tongues, and not abuse one another or quarrel, they 
will be able to compose their differences, and ever after- 
wards live happily together.” 

“TI am very much surprised if they have not put their 
heads together for something.” 
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“So bright was the goldfinch’s wing that the lark had 
no doubt that she rouged.”’ 


3. SENTENCES AND Puraszes. THe Furi Stop. A 
sentence is a group of words expressing a complete thought. 
A phrase is a group of words which does not express a 
complete thought. Thus, “ All the birds are going to 
bathe,” is a sentence. “‘ When they got to the brook,” is not 
a sentence, for the thought is incomplete. We ask at 
once, ‘‘ What happened ? ” 

A sentence is followed by the full stop, thus . 

Select some examples of sentences and phrases. 


4, Expand these phrases into sentences : 
“One morning Bevis was sitting” 
“As he and the grasshopper went along” 
“* Although the brook sparkles brightly ”’ 
“* Tf the birds could bathe without quarrelling ”’ 


* Just as the mole’s wife peeped out of doors” 
“ The starling remarked ”’ 


5. Break up into sentences the following passage from 
Wood Magic : ; 

“The way into the copse is over a narrow bridge it 
is only a tree put across the ditch you must be careful 
how you cross it hold tight to the handrail look where 
you put your feet it is apt to be slippery the ditch beneath 


is very deep there is not much water but a great deal of 
mud.” 


HOW THE GIRLS KEPT HOUSE 
—— LOUISA ALCOTT —— 


This amusing chapter is from Litile Women, by Louisa Alcott, a 
book about four sisters. They were: Meg, the oldest, aged sixteen, 
a good-tempered, home-loving girl; Jo, aged fifteen, with a gift 
for writing stories, and rather a tom-boy; Beth, a sweet, gentle 
girl of thirteen; and Amy, the youngest, with a habit of using long 
words, often wrongly, and a desire to be extremely polite and well-bred. 
' Mr. March, their father, a wise, benevolent clergyman, was not at all 
rich. Meg was a governess, and Jo, a companion to a cross old aunt. 
Their mother was not only good, but wise. This extract tells how the 
girls tried the experiment of ‘‘ doing nothing.” 


ne HE first of June! The Kings are off to the 

seashore to-morrow, and I’m free. Three 
months’ vacation—how I shall enjoy it!” exclaimed 
Meg, coming home one warm day to find Jo laid upon 
the sofa in an unusual state of exhaustion, while Beth 
took off her dusty boots, and Amy made lemonade 
for the refreshment of the whole party. 

“Aunt March went to-day, for which, oh, be 
joyful!” said Jo. “I was mortally afraid she’d ask 
me to go with her; if she had, I should have felt as if 
I ought to do it; but Plumfield is about as gay as a 
churchyard, you know, and I’d rather be excused. 
We had a flurry getting the old lady off, and I had a 
fright every time she spoke to me, for I was in such a 
hurry to be through that I was uncommonly helpful 
and sweet, and feared she’d find it impossible to part 
from me. I quaked till she was fairly in the carriage, 
and had a final fright, for as it drove off she popped 
out her head, saying, ‘Josyphine, won’t you ——?’ 
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I didn’t wait to hear any more, for I basely turned and 
fled ; I did actually run, and whisked round the corner, 
where I felt safe.” 

“Poor old Jo! she came in looking as if bears were 
after her,’’ said Beth, as she cuddled her sister’s feet 
with a motherly air. 

““ Aunt March is a regular samphire, is she not ? ” 
observed Amy, tasting her mixture critically. | 

““She means vampire, not seaweed; but it doesn’t 
matter; it’s too warm to be particular about one’s . 
parts of speech,” murmured Jo. 

** What shall you do all your vacation?” asked 
Amy, changing the subject, with tact. 

“*T shall lie abed late, and do nothing,”’ replied Meg, 
from the depths of the rocking-chair. ‘I’ve been 
routed up early all winter, and had to spend my days 
working for other people; so now I’m going to rest 
and revel to my heart’s content.” 

“No,” said Jo, “that dozy way wouldn’t suit me. 
I’ve laid in a heap of books, and I’m going to improve 
my shining hours reading on my perch in the old apple 
tree, when I’m not having | i 

“Don’t say ‘larks’!” implored Amy, as a return 
snub for the “ samphire ” correction. 

“T’ll say ‘nightingales,’ then, with Laurie; that’s 
proper ‘and appropriate, since he’s a warbler.” 

“Don’t let us do any lessons, Beth, for a while, but 
play all the time and rest, as the girls mean to,” pro- 
posed Amy. 

“Well, I will, if mother doesn’t mind. I want to 
learn some new songs, and my children need fitting 
up for the summer ; they are dreadfully out of order, 
and really suffering for clothes.” 

‘*May we, mother?” asked Meg, turning to Mrs. 
March, who sat sewing in what they called “ Marmee’s 
corner.” 
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“You may try your experiment for a week, and see 
how you like it. I think by Saturday night you will 
find that all play and no work is as bad as all work and 
no play.” 

“Oh dear, no! It will be delicious, I’m sure,” said 
Meg complacently. 

‘“‘T now propose a toast, as my ‘friend and pardner, 
Sairey Gamp,’ says. Fun for ever, and no grubbing!” 
cried Jo, rising, glass in hand, as the lemonade went 
round. 

They all drank it merrily, and began the experiment 
by lounging for the rest of the day. Next morning, 
Meg did not appear till ten o’clock ; her solitary break- 
fast did not taste nice, and the room seemed lonely 
and untidy ; for Jo had not filled the vases, Beth had 
not dusted, and Amy’s books lay scattered about. 
Nothing was neat and pleasant but ‘“‘ Marmee’s 
corner,” which looked as usual; and there Meg sat, 
to “rest and read,” which meant yawn, and imagine 
what pretty summer dresses she would get with her 
salary. Jo spent the morning on the river, with 
Laurie, and the afternoon crying over The Wide, Wide 
World up in the apple tree. Beth began by rum- 
maging everything out of the big closet, where her 
family resided ; but getting tired before half done, she 
left her establishment topsy-turvy, and went to her 
music, rejoicing that she had no dishes to wash. Amy 
arranged her bower, put on her best white frock, 
smoothed her curls, and sat down to draw, under the 
honeysuckles, hoping some one would see and inquire 
who the young artist was. As no one appeared but 
an inquisitive daddy-long-legs, who examined her 
work with interest, she went to walk, got caught in a 
shower, and came home dripping. 

At tea-time they compared notes, and all agreed 
that it had been a delightful, though unusually long 
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day. Meg, who went shopping in the afternoon, and 
got a “‘sweet blue muslin,”’ had discovered, after she 
had cut the breadths off, that it wouldn’t wash, which 
mishap made her slightly cross. Jo had burnt the 
skin off her nose boating, and got a raging headache 
by reading too long. Beth was worried by the con- 
fusion of her closet, and the difficulty of learning three 
or four songs at once; and Amy deeply regretted the 
damage done her frock, for Katy Brown’s party was 
to be the next day, and now, like Flora M‘Flimsey, she 
had “nothing to wear.”’ But these were mere trifles ; 
and they assured their mother that the experiment 
was working finely. She smiled, said nothing, and, 
with Hannah’s help, did their neglected work, keeping 
home pleasant, and the domestic machinery running 
smoothly. It was astonishing what a peculiar and 
uncomfortable state of things was produced by the 
“resting and revelling’? process. The days kept 
getting longer and longer ; the weather was unusually 
variable, and so were tempers; an unsettled feeling 
possessed every one, and Satan found plenty of mis- 
chief for the idle hands todo. As the height of luxury, 
Meg put out some of her sewing, and then found time 
hang so heavily that she fell to snipping and spoiling 
her clothes, in her attempts to furbish them up. Jo 
read till her eyes gave out, and she was sick of books ; 
got so fidgety that even good-tempered Laurie had a 
quarrel with her, and so reduced in spirits that she 
desperately wished she had gone with Aunt March. 
Beth got on pretty well, for she was constantly for- 
getting that it was to be all play and no work, and fell 
back into her old ways now and then; but something 
in the air affected her, and more than once her tran- 
quillity was much disturbed ; so much so, that on one 
occasion she actually shook poor dear Joanna, and 
told her she was ‘‘a fright.” Amy fared worst of all, 
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for her resources were small; and when her sisters 
left her to amuse and care for herself, she soon found 
that accomplished and important little self a great 
burden. She didn’t like dolls, fairy-tales were 
childish, and one couldn’t draw all the time; tea- 
parties didn’t amount to much, neither did picnics, 
unless very well conducted. “If one could have a 
fine house, full of nice girls, or go travelling, the 
summer would be delightful ; but to stay at home with 
three selfish sisters and a grown-up boy was enough 
to try the patience of a ‘ Boaz,’” complained Miss 
Malaprop, after several days devoted to pleasure, 
fretting, and ennui. 

No one would own that they were tired of the experi- 
ment; but, by Friday night, each acknowledged to 
herself that she was glad the week was nearly done. 
Hoping to impress the lesson more deeply, Mrs. March, 
who had a good deal of humour, resolved to finish off 
the trial in an appropriate manner; so she gave 
Hannah a holiday, and let the girls enjoy the full 
effect of the play system. 

When they got up on Saturday morning, there was 
no fire in the kitchen, no breakfast in the dining-room, 
and no mother anywhere to be seen. 

“Mercy on us! what has happened ?”’ cried Jo, 
staring about her in dismay. 

Meg ran upstairs, and soon came _ back, look- 
ing relieved, but rather bewildered and a little 
ashamed. 

“Mother isn’t sick, only very tired, and she says 
she is going to stay quietly in her room all day, and 
let us do the best we can. It’s a very queer thing 
for her to do, she doesn’t act a bit like herself; but 
she says it has been a hard week for her, so we mustn’t 
grumble, but take care of ourselves.” 

“That’s easy enough, and I like the idea; I’m 
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aching for something to do—that is, some new amuse- 
ment, you know,” added Jo quickly. 

In fact, it was an immense relief to them all to have 
a little work, and they took hold with a will, but soon 
realised the truth of Hannah’s saying, “‘ Housekeeping 
ain’t no joke.” There was plenty of food in the 
larder, and while Beth and Amy set the table, Meg and 
Jo got breakfast, wondering, as they did so, why 
servants ever talked about hard work. 

*“T shall take some up to mother, though she said 
we were not to think of her, for she’d take care 
of herself,’ said Meg, who presided, and felt quite 
matronly behind the teapot. 

So a tray was fitted out before any one began, and 
taken up, with the cook’s compliments. The boiled 
tea was very bitter, the omelette scorched, and the 
biscuits speckled with saleratus, but Mrs. March 
received her repast with thanks, and laughed heartily 
over it after Jo was gone. 

** Poor little souls, they will have a hard time, I’m 
afraid; but they won’t suffer, and it will do them 
good,” she said, producing the more palatable viands 
with which she had provided herself, and disposing 
of the bad breakfast, so that their feelings might 
not be hurt—a motherly little deception, and one for 
which they were grateful. 

Many were the complaints below, and great the 
chagrin of the head cook at her failures. ‘“‘ Never 
mind, I'll get the dinner, and be servant; you be 
mistress, keep your hands nice, see company, and give 
orders,” said Jo, who knew still less than Meg about 
culinary affairs. 

This obliging offer was gladly accepted; and 
Margaret retired to the parlour, which she hastily 
put in order by whisking the litter under the sofa, and 
shutting the blinds, to save the trouble of dusting. 
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Jo, with perfect faith in her own powers, and a friendly 
desire to make up the quarrel, immediately put a note 
in the office, inviting Laurie to dinner. 

“* You’d better see what you’ve got before you think 
of having company,” said Meg, when informed of the 
hospitable but rash act. 

‘Oh, there’s corned beef, and plenty of potatoes ; 
and I shall get some asparagus, and a lobster, ‘for 
a relish,’ as Hannah says. We'll have lettuce, and 
make a salad. I don’t know how, but the book 
tells. Dll have blancmange and strawberries for 
dessert ; and coffee, too, if you want to be elegant.” 

‘Don’t try too many messes, Jo, for you can’t 
make anything but gingerbread and molasses candy, 
fit to eat ; I wash my hands of the dinner-party ; and 
since you have asked Laurie on your own responsi- 
bility, you may just take care of him.” 

**T don’t want you to do anything but be civil to 
him, and help to the pudding. You'll give me your 
advice if I get in a muddle, won’t you?” asked Jo, 
rather hurt. 

“Yes, but I don’t know much, except about bread, 
and a few trifles. You had better ask mother’s 
leave before you order anything,” returned Meg 
prudently. 

**Of course I shall; I’m not a fool,” and Jo went 
off in a huff at the doubts expressed of her powers. 

“Get what you like, and don’t disturb me; I’m 
going out to dinner, and can’t worry about things 
at home,” said Mrs. March, when Jo spoke to her. 
“T never enjoyed housekeeping, and I’m going to 
take a vacation to-day, and read, write, go visiting, 
and amuse myself.” 

The unusual spectacle of her busy mother rocking 
comfortably, and reading, early in the morning, made 
Jo feel as if some natural phenomenon had occurred ; 
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for an eclipse, an earthquake, or a volcanic eruption 
would hardly have seemed stranger. 

*“‘ Everything is out of sorts, somehow,” she said to 
herself, going downstairs. ‘‘There’s Beth crying ; 
that’s a sure sign that something is wrong with this 
family. If Amy is bothering, I'll shake her.” 

Feeling very much out of sorts herself, Jo hurried 
into the parlour, to find Beth sobbing over Pip, the 
canary, who lay dead in the cage, with his little paws 
pathetically extended, as if imploring the food for 
want of which he had died. 

“It’s all my fault—lI forgot him—there isn’t a seed 
or a drop left. O Pip! O Pip! how could I be so 
cruel to you ?” cried Beth, taking the poor thing in 
her hands, and trying to restore him. 

Jo peeped into his half-open eye, felt his little heart, 
and finding him stiff and cold, shook her head, and 
offered her domino-box for a coffin. 

_ “Put him in the oven, and maybe he will get 
warm and revive,” said Amy hopefully. 

‘**He’s been starved, and he shan’t be baked, now 
he’s dead. I'll make him a shroud, and he shall be 
buried in the garden; and I’ll never have another 
bird, my Pip! for I am too bad to own one,” murmured 
Beth, sitting on the floor with her pet folded in her 
hands. 

**The funeral shall be this afterioon, and we will 
all go. Now, don’t cry, Bethy; it’s a pity, but 
nothing goes right this week, and Pip has had the 
worst of the experiment. Make the shroud, and lay 
him in my box ; and after the dinner-party, we’ll have 
a nice little funeral,” said Jo, beginning to feel as if 
‘she had undertaken a good deal. 

Leaving the others to console Beth, she departed 
to the kitchen, which was in a most discouraging state 
of confusion. Putting on:a big apron, she fell to work, 
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and got the dishes piled up ready for washing, when she 
discovered that the fire was out. 

‘* Here’s a sweet prospect,” muttered Jo, slamming 
the stove-door open, and poking vigorously among the 
cinders. 

Having rekindled the fire, she thought she would go 
to market while the water heated. The walk revived 
her spirits ; and flattering herself that she had made 
good bargains, she trudged home again, after buying 
a very young lobster, some very old asparagus, and 
two boxes of acid strawberries. By the time she 
got cleared up, the dinner arrived, and the stove was 
red hot. Hannah had left a pan of bread to rise ; 
Meg had worked it up early, set it on the hearth for a 
second rising, and forgotten it. Meg was entertaining 
Sallie Gardner in the parlour, when the door flew open, 
and a floury, crocky, flushed, and dishevelled figure 
appeared, demanding tartly: ‘“‘I say, isn’t bread 
riz enough when it runs over the pans ? ” 

Sallie began to laugh, but Meg nodded, and lifted 
her eyebrows as high as they would go, which caused 
the apparition to vanish, and put the sour bread into 
the oven without further delay. Mrs. March went out, 
after peeping here and there to see how matters went, 
also saying a word of comfort to Beth, who sat making 
a winding-sheet, while the dear departed lay in state 
in the domino-box. A strange sense of helplessness 
fell upon the girls as the grey bonnet vanished round 
the corner; and despair seized them, when, a few 
minutes xater, Miss Crocker appeared and said she’d 
come to dinner. Now this lady was a thin, yellow 
spinster, with a sharp nose and inquisitive eyes, who 
saw everything, and gossiped about all she saw. They 
disliked her but had been taught to be kind to her, 
simply because she was old and poor, and had few 
friends. So Meg gave her the easy-chair, and tried 
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to entertain her, while she asked questions, criticised 
everything, and told stories of the people whom she 
knew. 

Language cannot describe the anxieties, experiences, 
and exertions which Jo underwent that morning ; 
and the dinner she served up became a standing joke. 
Fearing to ask any more advice, she did her best alone, 
and discovered that something more than energy and 
goodwill is necessary to make a cook. She boiled the 
asparagus for an hour, and was grieved to find the heads 
cooked off and the stalks harder than ever. The 
bread burnt black ; for the salad dressing so aggravated 
her, that she let everything else go till she had convinced 
herself that she could not make it fit. to eat. The 
lobster was a scarlet mystery to her, but she hammered 
and poked till it was unshelled, and its meagre pro- 
portions concealed in a grove of lettuce-leaves. The 
potatoes had to be hurried, not to keep the asparagus 
waiting, and were not done at last. The blancmange 
was lumpy, and the strawberries not as ripe as they 
looked, having been skilfully “‘ deaconed.”’ 

“Well, they can eat beef, and bread-and-butter, 
if they are hungry; only it’s mortifying to have to 
spend your whole morning for nothing,” thought Jo, 
“as she rang the bell half an hour later than usual, and 
stood, hot, tired, and dispirited, waiting for Laurie, 
accustomed to all sorts of elegance, and Miss Crocker, 
whose curious eyes would mark all failures, and 
whose tattling tongue would report them far end 
wide. 

Poor Jo would gladly have gone under the table, as 
one thing after another was tasted and left; while 
Amy giggled, Meg looked distressed, Miss Crocker 
pursed up her lips, and Laurie talked and laughed with 
all his might, to give a cheerful tone to the festive 
scene. Jo’s one strong point was the fruit, for she had 
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sugared it well, and had a pitcher of rich cream to eat 
with it. Her hot cheeks cooled a trifle, and she drew 
a long breath, as the pretty glass plates went round, 
and every one looked graciously at the little rosy islands 
floating in a sea of cream. Miss Crocker tasted first. 
made a wry face, and drank some water hastily. Jo, 
who had refused, thinking there might not be enough, 
for they dwindled sadly after the picking over, glanced 
at Laurie, but he was eating away manfully, though 
there was a slight pucker about his mouth, and he 
kept his eye fixed on his plate. Amy, who was fond of 
delicate fare, took a heaping spoonful, choked, hid her 
face in her napkin, and left the table precipitately. 

“Oh, what is it ?””’ exclaimed Jo, trembling. 

“Salt instead of sugar, and the cream is sour,” 
replied Meg with a tragic gesture. 

Jo uttered a groan, and fell back in her chair, remem- 
bering that she had given a last hasty powdering to the 
berries out of one of the two boxes on the kitchen 
table, and had neglected to put the milk in the refrigera- 
tor. She turned scarlet, and was on the verge of 
crying, when she met Laurie’s eyes, which would look 
merry in spite of his heroic efforts ; the comical side 
of the affair suddenly struck her, and she laughed till 
the tears ran down her cheeks. So did every one else, 
even ‘“‘Croaker,”’ as the girls called the old lady ; and 
the unfortunate dinner ended gaily, with bread-and- 
butter, olives, and fun, 
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> COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Arps to Literary APPRECIATION 


1. Little Women is an excellent example of what is called 
a domestic story—that is, one where the interest centres 
round ahome. There are no stirring adventures in foreign 
countries, no hairbreadth escapes. The events are just 
such as might have occurred in any pleasant home. But 
the book is so cleverly written, and the characters of the 
girls so well drawn, that it is an extremely interesting 
story. Describe any book of this kind you have.read. 


2. It is strange to learn that Louisa Alcott did not 
realise her own powers. When the publishers asked her 
to write a book about girls, she said that she could not 
do that, but that she could write about boys. The pub- 
lishers insisted, and she wrote Little Women. Years later, 
in Inttle Men, she showed also that she really could write 
a good story about boys. 

She was a noble, unselfish woman, and spent her life 
in working for others. Which person in the story might 
represent her? Why ? 


3. The four girls, although sisters, were not alike. 
Write a character-sketch of each. 


4. Which girl do you like best ? Why ? 


5. From the references in this extract, write a sketch 
of their friend Laurie. 


6. Write an original story to illustrate Hannah’s re- 
mark, ‘‘ Housekeeping ain’t no joke.” 


7. Why did Mrs. March go out and leave the giris to get 
on as best they could ? 


8. Of all the incidents of the day, which do you consider 
the most amusing? Why ? 
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Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Use your Dictionary to find the exact meaning of : 
Exhaustion, vacation, experiment, complacently, inquisitive, 
tranquillity, resources, ennui, saleratus, palatable viands, 
chagrin, culinary, phenomenon. 


2. Write at greater length these sentences to make quite 
clear their meaning : 


“ T quaked till she was fairly in the carriage.” 

“* She kept the domestic machinery running smoothly.” 

“The weather was unusually variable, and so were 
tempers.” 

‘“ Mrs. March, who had a good deal of humour, resolved 
to finish off the trial in an appropriate manner.” 

“ Meg felt quite matronly behind the teapot.” 

“* She discovered that something more than energy and 
goodwill is necessary to make a cook.” 


3. Amy often used words wrongly. What did she mean 
by “a Boaz” ? 

The authoress calls her “little Miss Malaprop.” This is 
because a well-known character, called Mrs. Malaprop, 
who appears in a play by a famous dramatist, Sheridan, 
used words incorrectly. Here is an extract from one of 
her speeches : 


“IT would send her, at nine years old, to a boarding- 
school in order to learn a little ingenuity and artifice. 
There, sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge in 
accounts; and as she grew up, I would have her 
instructed in geometry, that she might know something 
of the contagious countries.” 


Can you understand what she meant? If this is too 
difficult, ask for assistance. But you will certainly be 
able to understand what the Mock Turtle (in Alice in 
Wonderland) meant when he said that at school he was 
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taught “reeling and writhing, drawling, stretching, and 
fainting in coils.” 


4. FurtHer Usk or THE Fuut Stop. We have already 
seen that the Full Stop is used at the end of a sentence. 
But it is also used to mark a contraction—that is, a word 
not written in full, e.g., Mr., Mrs., Esq., Miss J. March, 
H.M.S., and so on. 

Insert the necessary Full Stops in these sentences : 

“* Laurie was the grandson of old Mr Laurence ” 

“ The letter was addressed to J Brooks Esq ” 

“HM S The Ark was commanded by Sir W Raleigh ”’ 
“The Hon R Smith sailed for S America ” 


5. ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. A Simple Sentence 
is one which contains only a single statement. 

Every Simple Sentence may be split up (or analysed) 
into two parts, Subject and Predicate. The Subject, as 
its name implies, states what the fact given is about. The 
Predicate is what is said about the Subject. These 
examples will make this point clear : 


Subject. Predicate. 
Jo cooked the dinner. 
Mrs. March went out. 
They laughed heartily. 


Analyse the following sentences into Subject and Predi- 
cate : 
“* Hannah had left a pan of bread to rise.” 
* The walk revived her spirits.” 
“ An unsettled feeling possessed every one.” 
** Something in the air affected her.” 


6. Supply, from the extract given, Predicates to the 
following Subjects : 

“A wreath of violets and chickweed.........:cccccccccecrecceee 

re STONES SUKOM OO UIE eo ash Eitan da Stad fear’ ovare ian son sv dvton aes 

“The comical side Of the Affair ...........ceccecerserereees 

** A floury, crocky, flushed, and dishevelled figure ........ ¥ 

OLD NEB OOUUGUIVME ON CF ver eons conte satus enttnesvcesosesettstaexeiZianeses de 
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7. In these sentences, take out the Predicates and insert 
others which will express the same meaning : 
“ They took hold with a will.” 
“‘ A strange sense of helplessness fell upon the girls.” 
“ Her solitary breakfast did not taste nice.” 
“* At tea-time they compared notes.” 
“ Meg put out some of her sewing.” 


JOHN RIDD FIGHTS ROBIN SNELL 


— R. D. BLACKMORE —— 


R. D. Blackmore’s novel, Lorna Doone, ts a wonderful tale of Devon- 
shire in the days of Charles u. It tells of a lovely maiden who dwelt 
among the fierce outlaw Doones in Doone Valley, and how she was 
won by the gigantic farmer, John Ridd. The extract given here is from 
the opening chapters. John is still a boy at Blundell's school at Tiverton, 
and at the close of the day is with a group of boys near the school gate. 
The Mr. Faggus mentioned here was a highwayman. 


OME of us who were not hungry, and cared not 
for the supper-bell, having sucked much parlia- 
ment and dumps at my only charges—not that I ever 
bore much wealth, but because I had been thrifting 
it for this time of my birth—we were leaning quite at 
dusk against the iron bars of the gate, some six, or it 
may be seven of us, small boys all, and not conspicuous 
in the closing of the daylight and the fog that came at 
eventide, else Cop would have rated us up the green, 
for he was churly to little boys when his wife had 
taken their money. There was plenty of room for all 
of us, for the gate will hold nine boys close-packed, 
unless they be fed rankly, whereof is little danger ; 
and now we were looking out on the road and wishing 
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we could get there; hoping, moreover, to see a good 
string of pack-horses come by, with troopers to pro- 
tect them. For the day-boys had brought us word 
that some intending their way to the town had lain 
that morning at Sampford Peveril, and must be in ere 
nightfall, because Mr. Faggus was after them. Now 
Mr. Faggus was my first cousin, and an honour to the 
family, being a Northmolton man of great renown on 
the highway from Barum town even to London. 
Therefore, of course, I hoped that he would catch the 
packmen, and the boys were asking my opinion, as 
of an oracle, about it. 

A certain boy leaning up against me would not 
allow my elbow room, and struck me very sadly in 
the stomach part, though his own was full of my 
parliament. And this I felt so unkindly, that I smote 
him straightway in the face without tarrying to con- 
sider it, or weighing the question duly. Upon this 
he put his head down, and presented it so vehemently 
at the middle of my waistcoat, that for a minute or 
more my breath seemed dropped, as it were, from my 
pockets, and my life seemed to stop from great want of 
ease. Before I came to myself again, it had been 
settled for us that we should move to the “ Ironing- 
box,” as the triangle of turf is called where the two 
causeways coming from the school-porch and the 
hall-porch meet, and our fights are mainly celebrated ; 
only we must wait until the convoy of horses had 
passed, and then make a ring of candlelight, and the 
other boys would like it. But suddenly there came 
round the post where the letters of our founder are, 
not from the way of Taunton, but from the side of 
Lowman bridge, a very small string of horses, only 
two indeed (counting for one the pony), and a red- 
faced man on the bigger nag. 

*‘Plaise ye, worshipful masters, 


bP) 


he said, being 
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feared of the gateway, “carn ’e tull whur our Jan 
Ridd be ? ” 

“Hyur a be, ees fai, Jan Ridd,” answered a 
sharp little chap, making game of John Fry’s 
language. 

‘“Zhow un up, then,” says John Fry, poking his 
whip through the bars at us; “‘ Zhow un up, and putt 
un aowt.”’ 

The other little chaps pointed at me, and some began 
to hallo ; but I knew what I was about. 

“Oh, John, John,” I cried, “‘ what’s the use of your 
coming now, and Peggy over the moors, too, and it is 
so cruel cold for her? The holidays don’t begin till 
Wednesday fortnight, John. To think of your not 
knowing that ! ” 

John Fry leaned forward in the saddle, and turned 
his eyes away from me; and then there was a noise 
in his throat like a snail crawling on a window-pane. 

“Oh, us knaws that wull enough, Maister Jan; 
reckon every Oare-man knaw that, without go to 
skoo-ull, like you doth. Your moother have kept 
arl the apples up, and old Betty toorned the black 
puddens, and none dare set trap for a blagbird. Ar} 
for thee, lad ; every bit of it now for thee ! ” 

He checked himself suddenly, and frightened me. 
I knew that John Fry’s way so well. 

**And father, and father—oh, how is father 2 ” 
I pushed the boys right and left as I said it. “ John, 
is father up in town? He always used to come for 
me, and leave nobody else to do it.” 

‘““Vayther ’ll be at the crooked post, t’other zide 0’ 
telling-house.1. Her coodn’t lave ’ouze by raison of 
the Christmas bakkon comin’ on, and zome o’ the 
cider welted.” 


1 The * telling-houses ” on the moor are rude cots where the shepherds 
meet, to “ tell” their sheep at the end of the pasturing season. 
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He looked at the nag’s ears as he said it ; and, being 
up to John Fry’s ways, I knew that it was a lie. And 
my heart fell like a lump of lead, and I leaned back 
on the stay of the gate, and longed no more to fight 
anybody. A sort of dull power hung over me, like 
the cloud of a brooding tempest, and I feared to be 
told anything. I did not even care to stroke the nose 
of my pony Peggy, although she pushed it in through 
the rails, where a square of broader lattice is, and 
sniffed at me, and began to crop gently after my 
fingers. But whatever lives or dies, business must 
be attended to; and the principal business of good 
Christians is, beyond all controversy, to fight with one 
another. 

“Come up, Jack,” said one of the boys, lifting me 
under the chin; “he hit you, and you hit him, you 
know.” 

‘““Pay your debts before you go,’ said a monitor, 
striding up to me, after hearing how the honour lay ; 
‘** Ridd, you must go through with it.” 

“Fight, for the sake of the junior first,”’ cried the 
little fellow in my ear, the clever one, the head of our 
class, who had mocked John Fry, and knew all about 
the aorists, and tried to make me know it ; but I never 
went more than three places up, and then it was an 
accident, and I came down after dinner. The boys 
were urgent round me to fight, tuough my stomach 
was not up for it; and being very slow of wit (which 
is not chargeable on me), I looked from one to other 
of them, seeking any cure for it. Not that I was 
afraid of fighting, for now I had been three years at 
Blundell’s and foughten, all that time, a fight at least 
once every week, till the boys began to know me ; only 
that the load on my heart was not sprightly as of the 
hayfield. It is a very sad thing to dwell on; but 
even now, in my time of wisdom, I doubt it is a fond 
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thing to imagine, and a motherly to insist upon, that 
boys can do without fighting. Unless they be very 
good boys, and afraid of one another. 

‘“‘ Nay,” I said, with my back against the wrought- 
iron stay of the gate, which was socketed into Cop’s 
house-front ; ‘‘I will not fight thee now, Robin Snell, 
but wait till I come back again.” 

“Take coward’s blow, Jack Ridd, then,” cried half 
a dozen little boys, shoving Bob Snell forward to do it ; 
because they all knew well enough, having striven with 
me ere now, and proved me to be their master—they 
knew, I say, that without great change, I would never 
accept that contumely. But I took little heed of them, 
looking in dull wonderment at John Fry, and Smiler, 
and the blunderbuss, and Peggy. John Fry was 
scratching his head, I could see, and getting blue in the 
face, by the light from Cop’s parlour-window, and 
going to and fro upon Smiler, as if he were hard set 
with it. And all the time he was looking briskly from 
my eyes to the fist I was clenching, and methought 
he tried to wink at me in a covert manner; and then 
Peggy whisked her tail. 

“Shall I fight, John ? ” I said at last ; “I would an 
you had not come, John.” 

““Chraist’s will be done; I zim thee had better 
faight, Jan,” he answered in a whisper, through the 
gridiron of the gate; “there be a dale of faighting 
avore thee. Best wai to begin gude taime laike. Wull 
the geatman latt me in, to zee as thee hast vair plai, 
lad ?”? 

He looked doubtfully down at the colour of his 
cowskin boots, and the mire upon the horses, for the 
sloughs were exceedingly mucky. Peggy, indeed, my 
sorrel pony, being lighter of weight, was not crusted 
much over the shoulders; but Smiler (our youngest 
sledder) had been well in over his withers, and none 
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would have deemed him a piebald, save of red mire 
and black mire. The great blunderbuss, moreover, 
was choked with a dollop of slough-cake; and John 
Fry’s sad-coloured Sunday hat was indued with a 
plume of marish-weed. All this I saw while he was 
dismounting, heavily and wearily, lifting his leg 
from the saddle-cloth as if with a sore crick in his 
back. 

By this time the question of fighting was gone quite 
out of our own discretion; for sundry of the elder 
boys, grave and reverend signors, who had taken no 
small pleasure in teaching our hands to fight, to ward, . 
to parry, to feign and counter, to lunge in the manner 
of sword-play, and the weaker child to drop on one 
knee when no cunning of fence might baffle the onset— 
these great masters of the art, who would far lefer see 
us little ones practise it than themselves engage, six 
or seven of them came running down the rounded 
_ causeway, having heard that there had arisen “‘a snug 
little mill ” at the gate. 

Moreover, I felt upon me now a certain responsi- 
bility, a dutiful need to maintain, in the presence of 
John Fry, the manliness of the Ridd family and the 
honour of Exmoor. Hitherto none had worsted me, 
although in the three years of my schooling, I had 
fought more than threescore battles, and bedewed with 
blood every plant of grass toward: the middle of the 
Ironing-box. And this success I owed at first to no 
skill of my own, until I came to know better ; for up 
to twenty or thirty fights, I stuck as nature guided me, 
no wiser than a father-long-legs in the heat of a 
lanthorn; but I had conquered, partly through my 
native strength and the Exmoor toughness in me, and 
still more that I could not see when I had gotten my 
bellyful. But now I was like to have that and more ; 
for my heart was down, to begin with; and then 
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Robert Snell was a bigger boy than I had ever en- 
countered, and as thick in the skull and hard in the 
brain as even I could claim to be. 

I had never told my mother a word about these fre- 
quent strivings, because she was soft-hearted ; neither 
had I told my father, because he might have beaten 
me. Therefore, beholding me still an innocent-looking 
child, with fair curls on my forehead, and no store of 
bad language, John Fry thought this was the very 
first fight that ever had befallen me ; and so when they 
let him in at the gate, “with a message to the head- 
master,” as one of the monitors told Cop, and Peggy 
and Smiler were tied to the railings, till I should be 
through my business, John comes up to me with the 
tears in his eyes, and says, “‘ Doon’t thee goo for to do 
it, Jan; doon’t thee do it, for gude now.” But I told 
him that now it was much too late to cry off; so he 
said, “‘The Lord be with thee, Jan, and turn thy 
thumb-knuckle inwards.” 

It was not a very large piece of ground in the angle 
of the causeways, but quite big enough to fight upon. 
The great boys stood in a circle around, being gifted 
with strong privilege, and the little boys had leave to 
lie flat and look through the legs of the great boys. 
But while we were yet preparing, and the candles 
hissed in the fog-cloud, old Phcebe, of more than four- 
score years, whose room was over the hall-porch, came 
hobbling out, as she always did, to mar the joy of the 
conflict. No one ever heeded her, neither did she 
expect it; but the evil was that two senior boys must 
always lose the first round of the fight, by having to 
lead her home again. 

I marvel how Robin Snell felt. Very likely he 
thought nothing of it, always having been a boy of a 
hectoring and unruly sort. But I felt my heart go up 
and down as the boys came round to strip me, and, 
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greatly fearing to be beaten, I blew hot upon my 
knuckles. 

Then pulled I off my little cut jerkin, and laid it 
down on my head cap, and over that my waistcoat, 
and a boy was proud to take care of them, Thomas 
Hooper was his name, and I remember how he looked 
at me. My mother had made that little cut jerkin, 
in the quiet winter evenings, and taken pride to loop 
it up in a fashionable way, and I was loth to soil it 
with blood, and good filberds were in the pocket. 
Then up to me came Robin Snell (mayor of Exeter 
thrice since that), and he stood very square, and looked 
at me, and I lacked not long to look at him. Round 
his waist he had a kerchief busking up his small- 
clothes, and on his feet light pumpkin shoes, and all 
his upper raiment off. And he danced about in a way 
that made my head swim on my shoulders, and he 
stood some inches over me. But I, being muddled 
with much doubt about John Fry and his errand, was 
only stripped of my jerkin and waistcoat, and not 
comfortable to begin. 

“* Come now, shake hands,” cried a big boy, jumping 
in joy of the spectacle, a third-former nearly six feet 
high. ‘‘ Keep your pluck up, and show good sport, 
and Lord love the better man of you.” 

Robin took me by the hand, and gazed at me dis- 
dainfully and then smote me pai:fully in the face, 
ere I could get my fence up. 

‘*Whutt be ’bout, lad ?”’ cried John Fry; “ hutt 
’un again, Jan, wull’e? Well done then, our Jan boy.” 

For I had replied to Robin now, and the strife began 
in a serious style, and the boys looking on were not 
cheated. Although I could not collect their shouts 
when the blows were ringing upon me, it was no great 
loss ; for John Fry told me afterwards that their oaths 
went up like a furnace fire. But to these we paid no 
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heed or hap, being in the thick of swinging, and devoid 
of judgment. All I know is, I came to my corner, 
when the round was over, with very hard pumps in my 
chest, and a great desire to fall away. 

“Time is up,” cried head-monitor, ere ever I got 
my breath again, and when I fain would have lingered 
awhile on the knee of the boy that held me. John Fry 
had come up, and the boys were laughing because he 
wanted a stable lanthorn, and threatened to tell my 
mother. 

“Time is up,” cried another boy, more headlong 
than head-monitor. ‘If we count three before the 
come of thee, thwacked thou art, and must go to 
the women.” I felt it hard upon me. 

He began to count, one, two, three—but before the 
‘“‘three ’? was out of his mouth, I was facing my foe, 
with both hands up, and my breath going rough and 
hot, and resolved to wait the turn of it. For I had 
found seat on the knee of a boy sage and skilled to 
tutor me, who knew how much the end very often 
differs from the beginning. A rare ripe scholar he 
was. Sure the clever boys and men have most love 
towards the stupid ones. 

‘* Finish him off, Bob,” cried a big boy, and that I 
noticed specially, because I thought it unkind of him, 
after eating of my toffee as he had that afternoon ; 
“finish him off, neck and crop; he deserves it for 
sticking up to a man like you.” 

But I was not so to be finished off, though feeling 
in my knuckles now as if it were a blueness and a sense 
of chilblain. Nothing held except my legs, and they 
were good to help me. So this bout, or round, if you 
please, was foughten warily by me, with gentle recol- 
lection of what my tutor, the clever boy, had told me 
and some resolve to earn his praise before I a 
back to his knee again. And never, I think, in all my 
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life, sounded sweeter words in my ears (except when 
my love loved me) than when my second and backer, 
who had made himself part of my doings now, and 
would have wept to see me beaten, said : 

“ Famously done, Jack, famously! Only keep your 
wind up, Jack, and you’ll go right through him ! ” 

Meanwhile, John Fry was prowling about, asking the 
boys what they thought of it, and whether I was like 
to be killed, because of my mother’s trouble. But 
finding now that I had foughten threescore fights 
already, he came up to me woefully, in the quickness 
of my breathing, while I sat on the knee of my second, 
with a piece of spongeous coralline to ease me of my 
bloodshed, and he says in my ears, as if he was clapping 
spurs into a horse : 

“* Never thee = under, Jan, or never coom naigh 
Hexmoor no more.’ 

With that it was all up with me. A simmering 
buzzed in my heavy brain, and a light came through 
me eye-places. At once I set both fists again, and my 
heart stuck to me like cobbler’s wax. Hither Robin 
Snell should kill me, or I would conquer Robin Snell. 
So I went in again with my courage up, and Bob came 
smiling for victory, and I hated him for smiling. He 
let at me with his left hand, and I gave him my right 
between his eyes, and he blinked, and was not pleased 
with it. I feared him not, and spared him not, neither 
spared myself. My breath came again, and my heart 
stood cool, and my eyes struck fire no longer. Only I 
knew that I would die sooner than shame my birth- 
place. How the rest of it was I know not ; only that 
I had the end of it, and helped to put Robin in bed. 
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- COMMENT AND EXERCISES - 


Section I 
Arps To LITERARY APPRECIATION 


1. Lorna Doone is in many ways a wonderful book. 
It contains many beautiful pictures of country life and 
scenes. Is there anything in this passage which shows 
that the author loved the country ? 


2. John Ridd speaks of himself as slow, stupid, thick in 
the skull. Is there any sign of it in the incident related 
here 2? Do you think he really was stupid ? 


3. There are a number of touches in this extract which 
show that the story relates to a time long past. For 
example, the reference to a string of pack-horses, with 
troopers to protect them, indicates a period long before 
railways were made. Make a list of such instances. 


4. Since Robin Snell was so much bigger, why did 
John win the fight ? 


5. A fight between schoolboys is not at all an uncommon 
incident in well-known books. Compare, for instance, 
the accounts in J'om Brown’s Schooldays (part ii. chap. v.) 
and Vanity Fair (chap. v.). Write a summary of each. 


6. Write the story of John Ridd’s fight as it might have 
been written by his second. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Give the precise meaning of: Conspicuous, 
vehemently, contumely, covert, privilege, jerkin, disdain- 
fully, spongeous coralline, birthright, sloughs, filberds (now 
usually filberts). 


2. This extract being supposedly written by a seven- 
teenth-century person, it is not surprising to tind that 
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certain words are used in a sense which is not usual to-day. 
The following are examples : 


“ Having sucked much parliament at my expense.” 
The word parliament here means a sweetmeat. 
“I had been thrifting it.” 
Although we use the words thrift and thrifty, we no 
longer use thrifting. We should say saving. 
“It is a fond thing to imagine that boys can do without 
fighting.” 
Fond means foolish. So John Milton says: 
“Ah me! I fondly dream.” 
Read the extract again carefully, and make a list of 
such examples. 
3. Rewrite the following in your own language, bringing 
out the meaning clearly : 
“ He was churly to little boys.” 
“The gate will hold nine boys close-packed, unless 
they be fed rankly, whereof 1s little danger.” 
“ The boys were asking my opinion as of an oracle.” 
“ Sundry of the elder boys, grave and reverend signors, 
came running down.” 
“Old Phoebe, of more than fourscore years, came 
hobbling out to mar the joy of the conflict.” 
4. Some of the sentences are long and rather difficult, 
though not confused. Break up into several short sen- 
tences the paragraph: “ By this tume . . . at the gate.” 


5. Nouns. All the words we use may be divided into 
eight classes, called parts of speec’.. These are Nouns, 
Verbs, Adjectives, Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, and Interjections. 

Nouns are names, and are thus easy to recognise. They 
may be names of persons, or places, or things. The follow- 
ing are examples: John Ridd, Dulverton, blunderbuss, 
waistcoat, breath, blueness. 

Make a list of all the Nouns on p. 47. 

6. Do you think Nouns were probably the earliest word 
used by primitive man? Why ? 


SCENES FROM A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
—— CHARLES DICKENS —— 


I. Scrooge oN CHRISTMAS EVE 


A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, is the finest and most popular 
Christmas story ever written. It relates how a merciless miser named 
Scrooge is warned by the ghost of his dead partner, Marley, that unless 
he becomes more kindly and generous, a terrible fate awaits him. Scrooge 
is visited by three spirits, who show him Christmas scenes of the past, 
the present, and what will possibly be the future. Bob Cratchit is 
Scrooge’s ill-paid clerk. 


H! but he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind- 
O stone, Scrooge ! a squeezing, wrenching, grasp- 
ing, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner! Hard 
and sharp as flint, from which no steel had ever struck 
out generous fire; secret, and self-contained, and 
solitary as an oyster. The cold within him froze 
his old features, nipped his pointed nose, shrivelled 
his cheek, stiffened his gait; made his eyes red, his 
thin lips blue ; and spoke out shrewdly in his grating 
voice. 

External heat and cold had little influence on 
Scrooge. No warmth could warm, no wintry weather 
chill him. No wind that blew was bitterer than he, 
no falling snow was more intent upon its purpose, 
no pelting rain less open to entreaty. Nobody ever 
stopped him in the street to say, with gladsome looks, 
‘My dear Scrooge, how are you? When will you 
come to see me?” No beggars implored him to 
bestow a trifle, no children asked him what it was 
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inquired the way to such and such a place, of Scrooge. 
Even the blind men’s dogs appeared to know him ; 
and, when they saw him coming on, would tug their 
owners into doorways and up courts; and then would 
wag their tails as though they said, “ No eye at all is 
better than an evil eye, dark master!” But what 
did Scrooge care ? It was the very thing he liked. 

Once upon a time—of all the good days in the year, 
on Christmas Eve—old Scrooge sat busy in his count- 
ing-house. It was cold, bleak, biting weather: foggy 
withal: and he could hear the people in the court 
outside go wheezing up and down, beating their hands 
upon their breasts, and stamping their feet upon the 
paving-stones to warm them. 

The door of Scrooge’s counting-house was open, 
that he might keep his.eye upon his clerk, who in a 
dismal little cell beyond, a sort of tank, was copying 
letters. Scrooge had a very small fire, but the clerk’s 
fire was so very much smaller that it looked like one 
coal. But he couldn’t replenish it, for Scrooge kept 
the coal-box in his own room; and so surely as the 
clerk came in with the shovel, the master predicted 
that-it would be necessary for them to part. Where- 
fore the clerk put on his white comforter, and tried to 
warm himself at the candle ; in which effort, not being 
a man of strong imagination, he failed. 

““A merry Christmas, uncle. “God save you!” 
cried a cheerful voice. 

It was the voice of Scrooge’s nephew, who came 
upon him so quickly that this was the first intimation 
he had of his approach. 

“Bah!” said Scrooge. “ Humbug!” 

He had so heated himself with rapid walking in the 
fog and frost, this nephew of Scrooge’s, that he was all 
in a glow; his face was ruddy and handsome; his 
eyes sparkled, and his breath smoked again. 
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“Christmas a humbug, uncle!” said Scrooge’s 


nephew. ‘‘ You don’t mean that, I am sure ? ” 

‘““T do,” said Scrooge. ‘‘ Merry Christmas! What 
right have you to be merry? What reason have 
you to be merry ? You’re poor enough.” 

‘** Come, then,” returned the nephew gaily. ‘“‘ What 
right have you to be dismal ? What reason have you 
to be morose ? You're rich enough.” , 

Scrooge, having no better answer ready on the spur 
of the moment, said “‘ Bah!” again, and followed it 
up with “‘ Humbug!” 

“Don’t be cross, uncle!” said the nephew. 

** What else can I be,”’ returned the uncle, “ when — 
I live in such a world of fools as this? Merry Christ- 
mas! Out upon merry Christmas! What’s Christ- 
mas-time to you but a time for paying bills without 
money ; a time for finding yourself a year older and 
not an hour richer; a time for balancing your books, 
and having every item in ’em through a round dozen 
of months presented dead against you? If I could 
work my will,” said Scrooge indignantly, ‘‘ every idiot 
who goes about with ‘Merry Christmas’ on his lips 
should be boiled with his own pudding, and buried 
with a stake of holly through his heart. He should!” 

‘Uncle !”’ pleaded the nephew. 

“Nephew!” repeated the uncle sternly, “ keep 
Christmas in your own way, and let me keep it in 
mine.” 

‘Keep it!’ repeated Scrooge’s nephew. “ But 
you don’t keep it.” 

“Let me leave it alone, then,” said Scrooge. ‘‘ Much 
good may it do you! Much good it has ever done 
you!” 

“There are many things from which I might have 
derived good, by which I have not profited, I dare say,” 
returned the nephew: “Christmas among the rest. 


B Ld ! vid rooge. H mbug if 
U 5S ; 
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But I am sure I have always thought of Christmas- 
time, when it has come round, as a good time; a kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant time. And therefore, 
uncle, though it has never put a scrap of gold or silver 
in my pocket, I believe that it has done me good, and 
will do me good; and I say, God bless it.” 

The clerk in the tank involuntarily applauded. 
Becoming immediately sensible of the impropriety, he 
poked the fire, and extinguished the last frail spark for 
ever. 

““Let me hear another sound from you,” said 
Scrooge, ‘‘and you'll keep your Christmas by losing 
your situation.” 

His nephew left the room without an angry word. 
He stopped at the outer door to bestow the greetings 
of the season on the clerk, who, cold as he was, was 
warmer than Scrooge ; for he returned them cordially. 

““Here’s another fellow,” muttered Scrooge, who 
overheard him; “my clerk, with fifteen shillings a 
week, and a wife and family, talking about a merry 
Christmas. [I'll retire to Bedlam.” 


Foggier yet, and colder! Piercing, searching, 
biting cold. The owner of one scant young nose, 
gnawed and mumbled by the hungry cold as bones 
are gnawed by dogs, stooped down at Scrooge’s key- 
hole to regale him with a Christmas carol; but at the 
first sound of 


“God bless you, merry gentleman, 
May nothing you dismay!”’ 


Scrooge seized the ruler with such energy of action, 
that the singer fled in terror, leaving the keyhole 
to the fog and even more congenial frost. 

At length the hour of shutting up the counting-house 
arrived. With an ill-will Scrooge dismounted from 
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his stool, and tacitly admitted the fact to the expectant 
clerk in the tank, who instantly snuffed his candle 
out, and put on his hat. 

“Youll want all day to-morrow, I suppose ? ” 
said Scrooge. 

“If quite convenient, sir.” 

“It’s not convenient,” said Scrooge, “and it’s not 
fair. If 1 was to stop half a crown for it, you’d think 
yourself ill-used, I’ll be bound ? ” 

The clerk smiled faintly. 

““And yet,” said Scrooge, “‘you don’t think me 
ill-used when I pay a day’s wages for no work.” 

The clerk observed that it was only once a 
year. 

“A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every 
twenty-fifth of December,” said Scrooge, buttoning 
his great-coat to the chin. ‘“‘ But I suppose you must 
have the whole day. Be here all the earlier next 
morning.” 

The clerk promised that he would; and Scrooge 
walked out with a growl. The office was closed in a 
twinkling, and the clerk, with the long ends of his white 
comforter dangling below his waist (for he boasted no 
great-coat) went down a slide on Cornhill, at the end of 
a lane of boys, in honour of its being Christmas Eve, 
and then ran home to Camden Town as hard as he 
could pelt, to play at Blind-man’s Buff. 


HI. Fezztwia’s Bau 


That night Scrooge is visited by his partner's ghost, and later by the 
first of the three spirits, who shows him scenes when he was a young 
man, and not. yet a miser. Among other places, they visit the shop 
where Scrooge had been apprenticed. 


Tuery wentin. At sight of an old gentlemanin a Welsh 
wig, sitting behind such a high desk that if he had 
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been two inches taller, he must have knocked his head 
against the ceiling, Scrooge cried in great excitement : 

‘““Why, it’s old Fezziwig! Bless his heart, it’s 
Fezziwig alive again!” 

Old Fezziwig laid down his pen, and looked up at the 
clock, which pointed to the hour of seven. He rubbed 
his hands ; adjusted his capacious waistcoat ; laughed 
all over himself, and called out, in a comfortable, 
oily, rich, fat, jovial voice : 

‘*Yo ho there! Ebenezer! Dick!” 

Scrooge’s former self, now a young man, came briskly 
in, accompanied by his fellow-’prentice. 

“Dick Wilkins, to be sure!” said Scrooge to the 
Ghost. “Bless me, yes. There he is. He was very 
much attached to me, was Dick. Poor Dick! Dear, 
dear!” 

‘““Yo ho, my boys!” said Fezziwig. ‘“‘No more 
work to-night. Christmas Eve, Dick. Christmas, 
Ebenezer. Let’s have the shutters up,” cried old 
Fezziwig with a sharp clap of his hands, “ before a 
man can say Jack Robinson ! ” 

You wouldn’t believe how those two fellows went 
at it! They charged into the street with the shutters, 
—one, two, three—had ’em up in their place—four, 
five, six—barred ’em and pinned ’em—seven, eight, 
nine—and came back before you could have got to 
twelve, panting like race-horses. 

** Hilli-ho !”’ cried old Fezziwig, skipping down from 
the high desk with wonderful agility. ‘‘ Clear away, 
my lads, and let’s have lots of room here! Hilli-ho, 
Dick! Chirrup, Ebenezer ! ” 

Clear away! ‘There was nothing they wouldn’t 
have cleared away, or couldn’t have cleared away, 
with old Fezziwig looking on. It was done in a 
minute. Every movable was packed off, as if it were 
dismissed from public life for evermore; the floor 
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was swept and watered; the lamps were trimmed, 
fuel was heaped upon the fire; and the warehouse 
was as snug, and warm, and dry, and bright a 
ballroom as you would desire to see upon a winter’s 
night. 

In came a fiddler with a music-book, and went up 
to the lofty desk, and made an orchestra of it, and 
tuned like fifty stomach-aches. In came Mrs. Fezzi- 
wig, one vast substantial smile. In came the three 
Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lovable. In came the 
six young followers whose hearts they broke. In came 
all the young men and women employed in the busi- 
ness. In came the housemaid, with her cousin the 
baker. In came the cook, with her brother’s partic- 
ular friend the milkman. In came the boy from over 
the way, who was suspected of not having enough 
board from his master, trying to hide himself behind 
the girl from next door but one, who was proved to 
have had her ears pulled by her mistress. In they 
all came, one after another: some shyly, some boldly, 
some gracefully, some awkwardly, some _ pushing, 
some pulling; in they all came, any how and every 
how. Away they all went, twenty couple at once ; 
hands half round and back again the other way ; 
down the middle and up again; round and round in 
various stages of affectionate grouping; old top 
couple always turning up in the wrong place; new 
top couple starting off as soon as they got there; all 
top couples at last, and not a bottom one to help 
them! When this result was brought about, old 
Fezziwig, clapping his hands to stop the dance, cried 
out, “ Well done!” But the fiddler instantly began 
again, though there were no dancers yet, as if the 
other fiddler had been carried home exhausted on a 
shutter, and he were a brand-new man resolved to 
beat him out of sight, or perish. 
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There were more dances, and there were forfeits, 
and more dances, and there was cake, and there was 
negus, and there was a great piece of Cold Roast, and 
there was a great piece of Cold Boiled, and there were 
mince-pies. 

When the clock struck eleven, this domestic ball 
broke up. Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig took their stations, 
one on either side of the door, and shaking hands 
with every person individually as he or she went out, 
wished him or her a merry Christmas. 


III. How tHe CRATCHITS KEPT CHRISTMAS 


The visions of past scenes greatly moved and softened Scrooge. 
Then the Spirit of Christmas Present took him, and led him to the poor 
but happy home of his clerk, Bob Cratchit. 


THEN up rose Mrs. Cratchit, dressed out but poorly 
in a twice-turned gown, but brave in ribbons, which 
are cheap, and make a goodly show for sixpence ; 
and she laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, 
second of her daughters, also brave in ribbons ; while 
Master Peter Cratchit plunged a fork into the saucepan 
of potatoes, and getting the corners of his monstrous 
shirt collar (Bob’s private property, conferred upon 
his son and heir in honour of the day) into his mouth, 
rejoiced to find himself so gallantly attired. And now 
two smaller Cratchits, boy and girl, came tearing 
in, screaming that outside the baker’s they had smelt 
the goose, and known it for their own; and basking 
in luxurious thoughts of sage and onion, these young 
Cratchits danced about the table, and exalted Master 
Peter Cratchit to the skies, while he, not proud (though 
his collars nearly choked him) blew the fire, until the 
slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked loudly at the 
saucepan lid to be let out and peeled. 
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“What has ever got your precious father, then ? ” 
said Mrs. Cratchit. ‘And your brother, Tiny Tim ? 
And Martha warn’t as late last Christmas Day by half 
an hour.” 

““Here’s Martha, mother,” said a girl, appearing as 


she spoke. 

**Here’s Martha, mother!” cried the two 
young Cratchits. “Hurrah! There’s such a goose, 
Martha !” 


““Why, bless your heart alive, my dear, how late 
you are!” said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen 
times, and taking off her shawl and bonnet for 
her. 

‘We'd a deal of work to finish up last night,” said 
the girl, “‘ and had to clear away this morning, mother.” 

““ Well! never mind as long as you are come,” said 
Mrs. Cratchit. “‘Sit ye down before the fire, my 
dear, and have a warm, Lord bless ye.” 

“No, no! There’s father coming,” cried the two 
young Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. 
*“* Hide, Martha, hide!” 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter, exclusive 
of the fringe, hanging down before him; and his 
threadbare clothes darned up and brushed to look 
seasonable ; and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas 
for Tiny Tim, he bore « little cruteh, and had his limbs 
supported by an iron frame ! 

“Why, where’s our Martha ?” cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

** Not coming,” said Mrs. Cratchit. 

“Not coming!” said Bob, with a sudden declension 
in his high spirits ; for he had been Tim’s blood horse 
all the way from church, and had come home ramp- 
ant. ‘‘ Not coming upon Christmas Day!” 

Martha didn’t like to see him disappointed, if it 
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were only in joke ; so she came out prematurely from 
behind the closet door, and ran into his arms, while 
the two young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore 
him off into the wash-house, that he might hear the 
pudding singing in the copper. 

‘“And how did Tiny Tim behave?” asked Mrs. 
Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, 
and Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s 
content. 

“* As good as gold,” said Bob, “‘and better. Some- 
how, he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, 
and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. He 
told me, coming home, that he hoped the people saw 
him in the church, because he was a cripple, and it 
might be pleasant to them to remember upon Christ- 
mas Day who made lame beggars walk and blind men 
see.” 

Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, 
and trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was 
growing strong and hearty. 

His active little crutch was heard upon ‘the floor, 
and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, escorted by his brother and sister to his stool 
beside the fire ; and while Bob, turning up his cuffs—as 
if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made more 
shabby—compounded some hot mixture in a jug with 
lemons, and stirred it round and round, and put it on 
the hob to simmer, Master Peter and the two ubiquitous 
young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, with which 
they soon returned in high possession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought a 
goose the rarest of all birds ; a feathered phenomenon, 
to which a black swan was a matter of course—and, 
in truth, it was something very like it in that house. 
Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in 
a little saucepan) hissing hot ; Master Peter mashed 
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the potatoes with incredible vigour; Miss Belinda 
sweetened up the apple sauce ; Martha dusted the hot 
plates ; Bob took Tiny Tim behind him in a tiny corner 
at the table; the two young Cratchits set chairs for 
everybody, not forgetting themselves, and, mounting 
guard upon their posts, crammed spoons into their 
mouths, lest they should shriek for goose before their 
turn came to be helped. At last the dishes were set 
on, and grace was said. It was succeeded by a breath- 
less pause, as Mrs. Cratchit, looking slowly all along 
the carving-knife, prepared to plunge it into the breast ; 
but when she did, and when the long expected gush of 
stuffing issued forth, one murmur of delight arose all 
round the board, and even Tiny Tim, excited by the 
two young Cratchits, beat on the table with the handle 
of his knife, and feebly cried Hurrah ! 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its 
tenderness and flavour, size and cheapness, were the 
themes of universal admiration. Eked out by apple 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner 
for the whole family ; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said 
with great delight (surveying one small atom of a 
bone upon the dish), they hadn’t ate it all at last! 
Yet every one had had enough, and the youngest 
Cratchits, in particular, were steeped in sage and 
onion to the eyebrows. But now, the plates being 
changed by Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room 
alone—too nervous to bear witnesses—to take the 
pudding up, and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose 
it should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the backyard and 
stolen it, while they were merry with the goose—a 
supposition at which the two young Cratchits became 
livid! All sorts of horrors were supposed. 
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Hallo! a great deal of steam! The pudding was 
out of the copper. A smell like a washing day! 
That was the cloth. A smell like an eating-house 
and a pastrycook’s next door to each other, with 
a laundress’s next door to that! That was the 
pudding! In half a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered— 
flushed, but smiling proudly—with the pudding, like 
a speckled cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in 
half of half a quarter of ignited brandy, and bedight 
with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, 
and calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest 
success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage. 
Mrs. Cratchit said that, now the weight was off her 
mind, she would confess she had her doubts about 
the quantity of flour. Everybody had something to 
say about it, but nobody said or thought it was at 
all a small pudding for a large family. It would have 
been flat heresy to do so. Any Cratchit would have 
blushed to hint at such a thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The com- 
pound in the jug being tasted, and considered perfect, 
apples and oranges were put upon the table, and a 
shovel full of chestnuts on the fire. Then all the 
Cratchit family drew round the hearth in what Bob 
Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one, and at 
Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood the family display of glass. 
Two tumblers and a custard cup without a handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as 
well as golden goblets would have done; and Bob 
served it out with beaming looks, while the chestnuts 
on the fire sputtered and cracked noisily. Then Bob 
proposed : 

‘““A merry Christmas to us all, my dears. God 
bless us!” Which all the family re-echoed. 
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“God bless us every one!” said Tiny Tim, the last 
of all. 


As a result of his visions, Scrooge was quite changed. He became 
a kindly, generous man, and a great lover of Christmas. 


<> COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Arps To Lirerary APPRECIATION 


1. Charles Dickens did more than any other writer to 
make English people rejoice in Christmas. He wrote 
several Christmas tales, which are usually called Christmas 
Books (A Christmas Carol, The Chimes, The Battle of 
Life, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Haunted Man). Besides 
these, in Pickwick Papers (chap. xxviii.) there is a delightful 
sketch of a jolly Christmas. A Christmas Carol appeared 
in 1843. Rich and poor, humble readers and great scholars, 
praised it; and English people have loved it ever since. 
Why ? 

2. The great novelist, Thackeray, said of it, “ It seems 
to me a national benefit. The last two people I heard 
speak of it were women; neither knew the author, and 
both said by way of criticism, ‘God bless him.’” Can 
you explain this story ? 

3. The characters Scrooge, Bob Cratchit, and Tiny Tim 
have become very famous. Write a sketch of Bob and 
Tiny Tim. 

4. Try to write from memory a sketch of Scrooge. Then 
read again Dickens’s description, and note the points you 
have missed. 

5. The author’s marvellous power of vivid description 
depends partly on his skill in heaping up details to secure 
his effect. Thus, to convey the impression of Scrooge’s 
extreme miserliness, note how he goes from point to point : 

(a) The long list of words to describe him. 
(b) The weather could not affect him. 
BOOK I.—5 
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(c) No friends ever greeted him. 

(d) No beggars asked alms of him. 

(e) No children ever asked him the time. 

(f) No stranger ever appealed to him for guidance. 
(g) Even the dogs fled from his path. 


6. Try, on these lines, to write a character-sketch of a 
person whom everybody loved. 


7. What very amusing passages are there in these 
extracts? Is there anything that arouses sadness ? 


Section I 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. With the help of your Dictionary, write the exact 
meaning of : Replenish, predicted, intimation, involuntarily, 
applauded, impropriety, cordially, tacitly, exclusive, 
prematurely, credulity, tremulous, ubiquitous, livid, 
heresy. 


2. Explain the following : 


“ He was a tight-fisted hand at the grindstone.” 

“ The clerk in a dismal litle cell, a sort of tank, was 
copying letters.” 

“* Wherefore the clerk put on his white comforter, and 
tried to warm himself at the candle; in which effort, 
not being a man of strong imagination, he failed.” 

“TU retire to Bedlam.” 

“One scant young nose, gnawed and mumbled by 
the hungry cold...” 

“He had been Tim’s blood horse all the way from 
church, and had come home rampant.” 


3. SENTENCE COMBINATION. Combine into one sentence 
each of the following pairs : 


(a) “‘ External heat and cold had little influence on 
Scrooge. No warmth could warm, no wintry weather 
chill him.” 
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(b) “ But what did Scrooge care? It was the very 
thing he liked.” 

(c) “The clerk in the tank involuntarily applauded. 
Becoming immediately sensible of the impropriety, he 
poked the fire and extinguished the last frail spark for 
ever.”” 


4. ApJEcTIVES. Adjectives are words added to Nouns. 
Their usual purpose is to describe the thing named. 
Adjectives used thus are called Descriptive Adjectives. 

Examples: “ A squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scraping, 
clutching, covetous old sinner.” ‘‘ Golden sunlight.” 
** Sweet fresh air.” 

Make a list of all the Descriptive Adjectives in the first 
of these extracts. Arrange them in a column. 


5. Opposite each Adjective write the Noun to which it 
is added. 


A WOLF-CUB’S FIRST DAY IN 
THE OPEN 


— JACK LONDON —— 


This passage is from Jack London’s story, White Fang, of a wolf 
that finally became tame. White Fang was born in a cave; the 
other cubs died during a time of famine, but White Fang was the 
strongest and fiercest, and lived. In the extract that follows is a wonder- 
fully clever account of his first day out of the cave. As he had never 
been allowed to approach the entrance, he had thought that the opening 
was a white wall. 


Y the time his mother began leaving the cave on 
hunting expeditions, the cub had learned well 

the law that forbade his approaching the entrance. 
Not only had this law been forcibly and many times 
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impressed on him by his mother’s nose and paw, but 
in him the instinct of fear was developing. Never 
in his brief cave-life had he encountered anything of 
which to be afraid. Yet fear was in him. 

But there were other forces at work in the cub, 
the greatest of which was growth. Instinct and law 
demanded obedience, but growth demanded dis- 
obedience. Growth is life, and life is for ever destined 
to make for light. In the end, one day, fear and 
obedience were swept away by the rush of life, and 
the cub straddled and sprawled toward the entrance. 

Unlike any other wall with which he had had 
experience, this wall seemed to recede from him as he 
approached. No hard surface collided with the tender 
little nose he thrust out tentatively before him. The 
substance of the wall seemed as permeable and yielding 
as light. It was bewildering. He was sprawling 
through solidity. And ever the light grew brighter. 
Fear urged him to go back, but growth drove him on. 
Suddenly he found himself at the mouth of the cave. 
The wall, inside which he had thought himself, as 
suddenly leaped back before him to an immeasurable 
distance. The light had become painfully bright. He 
was dazzled by it. Likewise he was made dizzy by 
this abrupt and tremendous extension of space. Auto- 
matically, his eyes were adjusting themselves to the 
brightness, focussing themselves to meet the increased 
distance of objects. At first, the wall had leaped 
beyond his vision. He now saw it again; but it had 
taken upon itself a remarkable remoteness. Also, its 
appearance had changed. It was now a variegated 
wall, composed of the trees that fringed the stream, the 
opposing mountain that towered above the trees, and 
the sky that out-towered the mountaia. 

A great fear came upon him. This was more of the 
terrible unknown. He crouched down on the lip of the 
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cave and gazed out on the world. He was very much 
afraid. Because it was unknown, it was hostile to him. 
Therefore the hair stood up on end along his back, and 
his lips wrinkled weakly in an attempt at a ferocious 
and intimidating snarl. Out of his puniness and fright 
he challenged and menaced the whole wide world. 

Nothing happened. He continued to gaze, and in 
his interest he forgot to snarl. Also, he forgot to be 
afraid. For the time, fear had been routed by growth, 
while growth had assumed the guise of curiosity. He 
began to notice near objects—an open portion of the 
stream that flashed in the sun, the blasted pine-tree 
that stood at the base of the slope, and the slope itself, 
that ran right up to him and ceased two feet beneath 
the lip of the cave on which he crouched. 

Now the grey cub had lived all his days on a level 
floor. He had never experienced the hurt of a fall. 
He did not know what a fall was. So he stepped boldly 
out upon the air. His hind-legs still rested on the cave- 
lip, so he fell forward head downward. 

The earth struck him a harsh blow on the nose that 
made him yelp. Then he began rolling down the slope, 
over and over. He was in a panic of terror. The 
unknown had caught him at last. It had gripped 
savagely hold of him, and was about to wreak upon 
him some terrific hurt. Growth was now routed by 
fear, and he ki-yi’d like any frightened puppy. 

But the slope grew more gradual, and its base was 
grass-covered. Here the cub lost momentum. When 
at last he came to a stop, he gave one last agonised 
yelp and then a long, whimpering wail. Also, and 
quite as a matter of course, as though in his life he had 
already made a thousand toilets, he proceeded to lick 
away the dry clay that soiled him. 

After that he sat up and gazed about him, as might 
the first man of the earth who landed upon Mars. 
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The cub had broken through the wall of the world, 
the unknown had let go its hold of him, and here 
he was without hurt. Without any warning what- 
ever, he found himself an explorer in a totally new 
world. 

Now that the terrible unknown had let go of him, 
he forgot that the unknown had any terrors. He was 
aware only of curiosity in all the things about him. 
He inspected the grass beneath him, the moss-berry 
plant just beyond, and the dead trunk of the blasted 
pine that stood on the edge of an open space among 
the trees. A squirrel, running round the base of the 
trunk, came full upon him, and gave him a great fright. 
He cowered down and snarled. But the squirrel was as 
badly seared. It ran up the tree, and from a point of 
safety chattered back savagely. 

This helped the cub’s courage, and though the wood- 
pecker he next encountered gave him a start, he pro- 
ceeded confidently on his way. Such was his confidence, 
that when a moose-bird impudently hopped up to him, 
he reached out at it with a playful paw. The result 
was a sharp peck on the end of his nose that made him 
cower down and ki-yi. The noise he made was too 
much for the moose-bird, who sought safety in flight. 

But the cub was learning. His misty little mind had 
already made an unconscious classification. There were 
live things and things not alive. Also, he must watch 
out for the live things. The things not alive remained 
always in one place ; but the live things moved about, 
and there was no telling what they might do. The 
thing to expect of them was the unexpected, and for 
this he must be prepared. 

He travelled very clumsily. He ran into sticks and 
things. A twig that he thought a long way off would 
the next instant hit him on the nose or rake along his 
ribs. There were inequalities of surface. Sometimes 
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he overstepped and stubbed his nose. Quite as often 
he understepped and stubbed his feet. Then there were 
the pebbles and stones that turned under him when he 
trod upon them ; and from them he came to know that 
the things not alive were not all in the same state of 
stable equilibrium as was his cave; also, that small 
things not alive were more liable than large things 
to fall down or turn over. But with every mishap he 
was learning. The longer he walked, the better he 
walked. He was adjusting himself. He was learning 
to calculate his own muscular movements, to know his 
physical limitations, to measure distances between 
objects, and between objects and himself. 3 

His was the luck of the beginner. Born to be a 
hunter of meat (though he did not know it), he blun- 
dered upon meat just outside his own cave-door on his 
first foray into the world. It was by sheer blundering 
that he chanced upon the shrewdly-hidden ptarmigan 
nest. He fellintoit. He had essayed to walk along the 
trunk of a fallen pine. The rotten bark gave way under 
his feet, and with a despairing yelp he pitched down 
the rounded descent, smashed through the leafage and 
stalks of a small bush, and in the heart of the bush, on 
the ground, fetched up in the midst of seven ptarmigan 
chicks. 

They made noises, and at first he was frightened at 
them. Then he perceived that they were very little, 
and he became bolder. They moved. He placed his 
paw on one, and its movements were accelerated. 
This was a source of enjoyment to him. He smelled it. 
He picked it up in his mouth. It struggled and tickled 
his tongue. At the same time he was made aware 
of a sensation of hunger. His jaws closed together. 
There was a crunching of fragile bones, and warm blood 
ran in his mouth. The taste of it was good. This was 
meat, the same as his mother gave him, only it was 
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alive between his teeth and therefore better. So he ate 
the ptarmigan. Nor did he stop till he had devoured 
the whole brood. Then he licked his chops in quite 
the same way his mother did, and began to crawl out 
of the bush. 

He encountered a feathered whirlwind. He was 
confused and blinded by the rush of it and the beat of 
angry wings. He hid his head between his paws and 
yelped. The blows increased. The mother ptarmigan 
was in a fury. Then he became angry. He rose up, 
snarling, striking out with his paws. He sank his tiny 
teeth into one of the wings and pulled and tugged 
sturdily. The ptarmigan struggled against him, 
showering blows upon him with her free wing. It was 
his first battle. He waselated. He forgot all about the 
unknown. He no longer was afraid of anything. He 
was fighting, tearing at a live thing that was striking 
at him. Also, this live thing was meat. The lust to 
kill wasonhim. He had just destroyed little live things. 
He would now destroy a big live thing. He was too 
busy and happy to know that he was happy. He was 
thrilling and exulting in ways new to him and greater 
to him than any he had known before. 

He held on to the wing and growled between his 
tight-clenched teeth. The ptarmigan dragged him out 
of the bush. When she turned and tried to drag him 
back into the bush’s shelter, he pulled her away from 
it and on into the open. And all the time she was 
making outcry and striking with her free wing, while 
feathers were flying like a snow-fall. The pitch to 
which he was aroused was tremendous. All the fighting 
blood of his breed was up in him and surging through 
him. This was living, though he did not know it. 
He was realising his own meaning in the world; he 
was doing that for which he was made—killing meat 
and battling to kill it. He was justifying his existence, 
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than which life can do no greater ; for life achieves its 
summit when it does to the uttermost that which it 
was equipped to do. 

After a time the ptarmigan ceased her struggling. 
He still held her by the wing, and they lay on the 
ground and looked at each other. He tried to growl 
threateningly, ferociously. She pecked on his nose, 
which by now, what of previous adventures, was sore. 
He winced but held on. She pecked him again and 
again. From wincing he went to whimpering. He 
tried to back away from her, oblivious to the fact that 
by his hold on her he dragged her after him. A rain 
of pecks fell on his ill-used nose. The flood of fight 
ebbed down in him, and, releasing his prey, he turned 
tail and scampered off across the open in inglorious 
retreat. 

He lay down to rest on the other side of the open, near 
the edge of the bushes, his tongue lolling out, his chest 
heaving and panting, his nose still hurting him and 
causing him to continue his whimper. But as he lay 
there, suddenly there came to him a feeling as of 
something terrible impending. The unknown with all 
its terrors rushed upon him, and he shrank back in- 
stinctively into the shelter of the bush. As he did so, 
. a draught of air fanned him, and a large winged body 
swept ominously and silently past. A hawk, driving 
down out of the blue, had barely missed him. 

While he lay in the bush, recovering from this fright 
and peeping fearfully out, the mother ptarmigan on 
the other side of the open space fluttered out of the 
ravaged nest. It was because of her loss that she paid 
no attention to the winged bolt of the sky. But the 
cub saw, and it was a warning and a lesson to him— 
the swift downward swoop of the hawk, the short 
skim of its body just above the ground, the strike of its 
talons in the body of the ptarmigan, the ptarmigan’s 
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squawk of agony and fright, and the hawk’s rush 
upward into the blue, carrying the ptarmigan away 
with it. 

It was a long time before the cub left his shelter. 
He had learned much. Live things were meat. They 
were good to eat. Also, live things, when they were 
large enough, could give hurt. It was better to eat 
small live things like ptarmigan chicks, and to let alone 
large live things like ptarmigan hens. Nevertheless he 
felt a little prick of ambition, a sneaking desire to have 
another battle with that ptarmigan hen—only the 
hawk had carried her away. Maybe there were other 
ptarmigan hens. He would go and see. 

He came down a shelving bank to the stream. He 
had never seen water before. The footing looked good. 
There were no inequalities of surface. He stepped 
boldly out on it, and went down, crying with fear, into 
the embrace of the unknown. It was cold, and he 
gasped, breathing quickly. The water rushed into his 
lungs instead of the air that had always accompanied 
his act of breathing. The suffocation he experienced 
was like the pang of death. 

He came to the surface, and the sweet air rushed into 
his open mouth. He did not go down again. Quite as 
though it had been a long-established custom of his, he ° 
struck out with all his legs and began to swim. The 
near bank was a yard away ; but he had come up with 
his back to it, and the first thing his eyes rested upon 
was the opposite bank, toward which he immediately 
began to swim. The stream was a small one, but in the 
pool it widened out to a score of feet. 

Midway in the passage, the current picked up the 
cub and swept him down-stream. He was caught in 
the miniature rapid at the bottom of the pool. Here 
was little chance for swimming. The quiet water had 
become suddenly angry. Sometimes he was under, 
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sometimes on top. At all times he was in violent 
motion, now being turned over or around, and again, 
being smashed against a rock. And with every rock 
he struck he yelped. 

Below the rapid was a second pool, and here, cap- 
tured by the eddy, he was gently borne to the bank 
and as gently deposited on a bed of gravel. He crawled 
frantically clear of the water and lay down. He had 
learned some more about the world. Water was not 
alive. Yet it moved. Also, it looked as solid as the 
earth, but was without any solidity at all. His con- 
clusion was that things were not always what they 
appeared to be. 

One other adventure was destined for him that day. 
He had recollected that there was such a thing in the 
world as his mother. And then there came to him a 
feeling that he wanted her more than all the rest of 
the things in the world. Not only was his body tired 
with the adventures it had undergone, but his little 
brain was equally tired. In all the days he had 
lived it had not worked so hard as on this one day. 
Furthermore, he was sleepy. So he started out 
to look for the cave and his mother, feeling at the 
same time an overwhelming rush of loneliness and 
helplessness. 

He was sprawling along between some bushes, when 
he heard a sharp, intimidating cry. There was a flash 
of yellow before his eyes. He saw a weasel leaping 
swiftly away from him. It was a small live thing, and 
he had no fear. Then, before him, at his feet, he saw 
an extremely small live thing, only several inches long 
—a young weasel, that, like himself, had disobediently 
gone out adventuring. It tried to retreat before him. 
He turned it over with his paw. It made a queer, 
grating noise. The next moment the flash of yellow 
reappeared before his eyes. He heard again the intimi- 
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dating cry, and at the same instant received a severe 
blow on the side of the neck, and felt the sharp teeth 
of the mother-weasel cut into his flesh. 

While he yelped and ki-yi’d and scrambled back- 
ward, he saw the mother-weasel leap upon her young 
one and disappear with it into the neighbouring thicket. 
The cut of her teeth in his neck still hurt, but his 
feelings were hurt more grievously, and he sat down 
and weakly whimpered. This mother-weasel was so 
small and so savage! He was yet to learn that for 
size and weight the weasel was the most ferocious, 
vindictive, and terrible of all the killers of the Wild. 
But a portion of this knowledge was quickly to 
be his. 

He was still whimpering when the mother-weasel 
reappeared. She did not rush him, now that her young 
one was safe. She approached more cautiously, and 
the cub had full opportunity to observe her lean, snake- 
like body, and her head, erect, eager, and snakelike 
itself. Her sharp, menacing cry sent the hair bristling 
along his back, and he snarled warningly at her. She 
came closer and closer. There was a leap, swifter than 
his unpractised sight, and the lean, yellow body dis- 
appeared for a moment out of the field of his vision. 
The next moment she was at his throat, her teeth 
buried in his hair and flesh. 

At first he snarled and tried to fight; but he was 
very young, and this was only his first day in the world, 
and his snarl became a whimper, his fight a struggle to 
escape. The weasel never relaxed her hold. She hung 
on, striving to press down with her teeth to the great 
vein where his life-blood bubbled. The weasel was a 
drinker of blood, and it was ever her preference to drink 
from the throat of life itself. 

The grey cub would have died, and there would have 
been no story to write about him, had not the she-wolf 
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come bounding through the bushes. The weasel let go 
the cub and flashed at the she-wolf’s throat, missing, 
but getting a hold on the jaw instead. The she-wolf 
flirted her head like the snap of a whip, breaking the 
weasel’s hold and flinging it high in the air. And, still 
in the air, the she-wolf’s jaws closed on the lean, ycllow 
body, and the weasel knew death between the crunching 
teeth. 

The cub experienced another access of affection on 
the part of his mother. Her joy at finding him seemed 
greater even than his joy at being found. She nozzled 
him, and caressed him, and licked the cuts made in him 
by the weasel’s teeth. Then, between them, mother 
and cub, they ate the blood-drinker, and after that went 
back to the cave and slept. 


> COMMENT AND EXERCISES + 


Secticn I 
Arps to Lirerary APPRECIATION 


1. Jack London was a very active and vigorous man. 
He travelled widely, and passed through many strange 
adventures before his early death. Note the vigour and 
force marking this extract. There are passages which 
one longs to read aloud. Which paragraphs especially 
appeal to you ? 


2. White Fang is the story of a woif which was captured 
and tamed, and by the great force of love was quite domesti- 
cated. Jack London wrote a companion volume, The Call 
of the Wild, in which the opposite process takes place—a dog 
becomes wild and joins the wolves. Read these books. 


3. One of the cleverest features of this extract is the 
way in which the author traces for us the thoughts of the 
little cub. We cannot be sure he is correct, of course, but 
it is all very convincing. Give examples. 
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4. What passages show that Jack London had actually 
lived in these northern lands ? 


5. The first day’s wanderings taught White Fang many 
things. State some of them. 


6. Write an account of his adventures with the ptarmigan 
and the weasel. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Give the meaning of: Forcibly, instinct, tentatively, 
extension, focussing, variegated, intimidating, accelerated, 
sensation. 


2. Explain : 

““ The wall seemed to recede from him as he approached.” 

“Tt was now a variegated wall, composed of the trees 
that fringed the stream, the opposing mountain that 
towered above the trees, and the sky that out-towered the 
mountain.” 

** Because it was unknown, it was hostile to him.” 

** Here the cub lost momentum.” 

“ He gazed about him, as might the first man of the 
earth who landed upon Mars.” 

‘“* He encountered a feathered whirlwind.” 


3. COMBINATION OF SENTENCES. Note the short, snappy 
sentences in this extract where the action moves quickly. 
Many authors, at exciting points in a story, write in this 
way. Jack London is particularly notable in this respect. 
Further, in such passages he tends to use very simple 
words. 

Study the paragraph, “He encountered a feathered 
whirlwind . . . had known before.” This contains twenty 
sentences. Rewrite it in ten sentences, then in five. 

Read aloud the paragraph as you have last written it, 
Does it seem as vigorous as the original ? 
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4. ADJECTIVES AND Nouns. (a) Write Nouns to cor- 

respond with these Adjectives: Ferocious, 

muscular, fragile, instinctive, vindictive, cautious. 


(b) Write Adjectives to correspond with these 
Nouns: Obedience, solidity, curiosity, terror, 


fury, ambition. 
(c) What Adjectives are used in the extract to 
describe these Nouns : 


Pine tree, blow, hurt, 


yelp, paw, mind, nest, nose, retreat, body, bolt, 
swoop ? 


Analyse these sentences into Subject and Predicate : 
“ Hver the light grew brighter.”’ 

** Instinct. and law demanded obedience.” 

“ The unknown had caught him at last.” 

‘© His was the luck of the beginner.” 


THE DREAM-CHILD’S INVITATION 
—— ALFRED NOYES —— 


NCE upon a time!—An, now the light is 
burning dimly, 


Peterkin is here again: he wants another tale ! 


Don’t you hear him whispering—The wind is in the 
chimley, 


The ottoman’s a treasure ship, we'll all set sail ? 
All set sail? No, the wind is very loud to-night : 


The darkness on the waters is much deeper than of 
yore, 


Yet I wonder—hark, he whispers—ii the little streets 
are still as bright 


In old Japan, in old Japan, that happy haunted 
shore. 


so ALFRED NOYES 
I wonder—hush, he whispers—if perhaps the world 


will wake again, 
When Christmas brings the stories back from where 
the skies are blue, 
When clouds are scattering diamonds down on every 
cottage window-pane, 
And every boy’s a fairy prince, and every tale is true. 


There the sword Exealibur is thrust into the dragon’s 
throat, 
Evil there is evil, black is black, and white is white: 
There the child triumphant hurls the villain spluttering 
into the moat, 
There the captured princess only waits the peerless 
knight. 


Fairyland is gleaming there beyond the Sherwood 
Forest trees, 
There the City of the clouds has anchored on the 
plain, 
All her misty vistas and slumber-rosy palaces 
(Shall we not, ah, shall we not, wander there again ?) 


“Happy ever after” there, the lights of home a 
welcome fling 
Softly thro’ the darkness as the star that shone of old, 
Softly over Bethlehem and o’er the little cradled King 
Whom the sages worshipped with their frankincense 
and gold. 


Once wpon a time—perhaps a hundred thousand years 
ago— 
Whisper to me, Peterkin, I have forgotten when ! 
Once upon a time there was a way, a way we used to 
know 
For stealing off at twilight from the weary ways of 
men, 
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Whisper it, O whisper it—the way, the way is all I 


need ! 
All the heart and will are here and all the deep 
desire ! 
Once wpon a time—ah, now the light is drawing near 
indeed, 


I see the fairy faces flush to roses round the fire. 


Once upon a time—the little lips are on my cheek again, 
Little fairy fingers clasped and clinging draw me 
nigh, 
Dreams, no more than dreams, but they unloose the 
weary prisoner’s chain 
And lead him from his dungeon! “ What’s a 
thousand years?” they cry. 


A thousand years, a thousand years, a little drifting 
dream ago, 
All of us were hunting with a band of merry men, 
The skies were blue, the boughs were green, the clouds 
were crisping isles of snow... . 
So Robin blew his bugle, and the Now became the 
Then. 


BOOK I.—6 
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> COMMENT AND EXERCISES - 


Section I 
Arps To LITERARY APPRECIATION 


1. This very beautiful poem recalls some of the wonderful 
-adventures of which children dream, and at which they 
(and sometimes their parents too) play in the twilight. 
Dragons and giants, imprisoned princesses and heroic 
rescuers, magic caves and outlaws, buccaneers and buried 
-gold—all are brought back to us by these verses. We 
ride abroad to do great and knightly deeds with King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, we wander 
with Robin Hood and Will Scarlett and Little John through 
the green glades of Sherwood, or take a trip to far-off 
Eastern lands, there to meet Aladdin or Ali Baba or 
Sindbad. 

One of the great features of good poetry is that it suggests 
to our minds far more than it tells us. Can you give 
another example from this poem ? 


2. These verses are very musical. There is a joyous 
lilt (that is, a pleasing rise-and-fall) in many of the lines, 
.as, for instance : 

““ When clouds are scattering diamonds down on every 
cottage window-pane.” 

Read the poem aloud to discover other examples. 


3. Notice also how the author produces a very pleasant 
effect by the repetition of certain phrases, e.g. : 
“In old Japan, in old Japan...” 
Make a list of such. 


4. Further, you must observe that in some of the lines une 
most important words begin with the same letter, e.g. : 
““T see the fairy faces flush to roses round the fire.” 

This is called Alliteration, and our earliest poetry was 
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alliterative. You will learn more of this later. Transcribe 
the lines which have a good deal of alliteration. 


5. Write a story telling how “ the child triumphant hurls 
_ the villain spluttering into the moat.” 


6. Read the author’s Sherwood and A Song of England. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. ParapHrRasg. Write in prose the sixth verse, using 
your own words and sentences, but being careful to express 
the same meaning. This is called paraphrasing the verse. 


2. ADJECTIVES. There are some beautifully selected 
Adjectives in this poem. LS a list, with the accom- 


panying Nouns. 


3. STRUCTURE OF Worps. A language still in use is a 
living thing, growing and changing constantly. Some 
Janguages, such as Latin, are no longer spoken by any 
nation, though scholars learn them and can read or write 
booksin them. But because they are no longer in common 
use for daily speech, they are called dead languages. A 
language such as English, however, is alive. New words. 
are made, old words sometimes change their meaning, 
some words are forgotten. ‘This explains how it is that 
sometimes passages from a book written a long time ago 
(e.g.,. The Pilgrim’s Progress) appear a little strange. 
Regarded as a living thing, our language becomes a very 
interesting study. 

Single words are also interesting. Many are but a 
single syllable, while others contain two or more syllables. 
In this case there is one main part of the word which we 
call the stem. This stem may itself have been formed from 
an earlier word which was the root. Before the stem 
there may be a syllable with a definite meaning. Such a 
syllable is called a Prefix (7.e., fixed before). And the stem 
may be followed by a syllable called a Suffix. 
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For example, the word importer is formed thus : 
Prefix: im =into. 
Stem: port =from a Latin word portare =to carry. 
Suffix: er =an agent, one who does. 
Thus the word means “ one who carries or brings goods 
into the place.” 
Select a number of words, and similarly examine each 
with the help of your Dictionary. Make notes. 


4. It is extremely useful to have a knowledge of the chief 
Prefixes, Roots, and Suffixes we use. Some of these are 
English, some Latin, some Greek. Write in a notebook 
the following, learn them by heart, and leave three or 
four pages so that you can add to the list: 


Prefix. Meaning. ~ 

A =on as in abed. 

for =thoroughly ,, ,, forsworn. 

fore = before +» fL0remast. 

mis = wrong s 3) mistrust. 

with = against ss 3, Withstand. 
twit =two » 9) twilight. 

un =not » >> Unknown. 

ad =to s 5, adhere. 

ante = before ss 33 antechamber. 
circum =around ss 5, Circumference. 
contra = against ss 95 contradict. 

de =down ss 3 descend. 

ex =out of »» 9 @Xport. 


im, in = into ss ay DBO, 


THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 


— NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE —— 


This tale, which is here slightly abridged, is one of a series which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a celebrated American author, wrote to form a 
volume called A Wonder Book, which was followed later by another 
series called Y’anglewood Tales. The tales are based on the wonderful 
old Greek legends, but the author added a good deal to the ges as 
they were told long ago. 


ID you ever hear of the golden apples that 
grew in the garden of the Hesperides? Ah, 
those were such apples as would bring a great price 
by the bushel, if any of them could be found growing 
‘in the orchards of nowadays. But there is not, I 
suppose, a graft of that wonderful fruit on a single 
tree in the wide world. Not so much as a seed of those 
apples exists any longer. 

And even in the old, old, half-forgotten times, before 
the garden of the Hesperides was overrun with weeds, 
a great many people doubted whether there could be 
real trees that bore apples of solid gold upon their 
branches. All had heard of them, but nobody remem- 
bered to have seen any. Adventurous young men, 
who desired to do a braver thing than any of their 
fellows, set out in quest of the fruit. Many of them 
returned no more; none of theia brought back the 
apples. No wonder that they found it impossible 
to gather them! It is said that there was a dragon 
beneath the tree, with a hundred terrible heads, fifty 
of which were always on the watch while the other 
fifty slept. 

In my opinion, it was rel worth running so much 
risk for the sake of a solid golden apple. Had the 
apples been sweet, mellow, and juicy, indeed, that 
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would be another matter. But it was quite a common 
thing with young persons, when tired of too much 
peace and rest, to go in search of the garden of the 
Hesperides. And once the adventure was under- 
taken by a hero who was wandering through the 
pleasant land of Italy, with a mighty club in his hand, 
and a bow and quiver slung across his shoulders. He 
was wrapped in the skin of the biggest and fiercest 
lion that ever had been seen, and which he himself 
had killed; and though, on the whole, he was kind, 
and generous, and noble, there was a good deal of the 
lion’s fierceness in his heart. As he went on his way, 
he continually inquired whether that was the right 
road to the famous garden. But none of the country 
people knew anything about the matter, and many 
looked as if they would have laughed at the question, 
if the stranger had not carried so very big a club. 

So he journeyed on and on, still making the same 
inquiry, until at last he came to the brink of a river, 
where some beautiful young women sat twining wreaths 
of flowers. 

“Can you tell me, pretty maidens,” asked the 
stranger, “ whether this is the right way to the garden 
of the Hesperides ? ” 

“The garden of the Hesperides!” cried one. ‘‘ We 
thought mortals had been weary of seeking it, after 
so many disappointments. And pray, adventurous 
traveller, what do you want there ? ” 

‘““A certain king, who is my cousin,” replied he, 
“has ordered me to get him three of the golden 
apples.” 

“ And do you know,” asked the damsel, “that a 
terrible dragon, with a hundred heads, keeps watch 
under the golden apple tree ? ” 

“IT know it well,” answered the stranger calmly. 
“ But from my cradle upwards it has been my business, 
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and almost my pastime, to deal with serpents and 
dragons.” 

The young women looked at his massive club, and’ 
at the shaggy lion’s skin which he wore, and likewise 
at his heroic limbs and figure ; and they whispered to 
each other that the stranger appeared to be one who 
might reasonably expect to perform deeds far beyond 
the might of other men. But then, the dragon with 
a hundred heads! What mortal, even if he possessed’ 
a hundred lives, could hope to escape the fangs of © 
such a monster ? 

“Go back,” cried they all, ‘go back to your own 
home! Your mother, beholding you safe and sound, 
will shed tears of joy. No matter for the golden apples. 
We do not wish the dragon with the hundred heads: 
to eat you up.” ; 

The stranger seemed to grow impatient at these 
remonstrances. He carelessly lifted his mighty club, 
and let it fall upon a rock that lay half buried in the 
earth near by. With the force of that idle blow the 
great rock was shattered all to pieces. 

“Do you not believe,” said he, looking at the 
damsels with a smile, ‘‘ that such a blow would have 
crushed one of the dragon’s hundred heads ? ” 

Then he sat down on the grass, and told them the 
story of his life, from the day when he was first cradled 
in a warrior’s brazen shield. While he lay there, two 
immense serpents came gliding over the floor, and 
opened their hideous jaws to devour him; and he, 
a baby of a few months old, had gripped one of the 
fierce snakes in each of his little fists, and strangled 
them to death. When he was but a stripling he had 
killed a huge lion. The next thing he had done was 
to fight a battle with an ugly sort of monster, called a 
hydra, which had no less than nine heads, and exceed- 
ingly sharp teeth in every one of them. 
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“But the dragon of the Hesperides, you know,” 
observed one of the damsels, ‘‘ has a hundred heads.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” replied the stranger, “‘I would rather 
fight two such dragons than a single hydra. For as 
fast as I cut off a head, two others grew in its place ; 
and besides there was one of the heads that could not 
possibly be killed, but kept biting as fiercely as ever 
long after it was cut off. So I was forced to bury it 
under a stone.” 

The traveller proceeded to tell how he had chased 
a very swift stag for a twelvemonth together, without 
ever stopping to take breath, and had at last caught 
it by the antlers, and carried it home alive. Besides 
all this, he took to himself great credit for having 
cleansed a stable. 

“Do you call that a wonderful exploit ?” asked 
one of the young maidens, with a smile. » “ Any clown 
in the country has done as much.” 

‘““Had it been an ordinary stable,” replied the 
stranger, “I should not have mentioned it. But this 
was so gigantic a task that it would have taken me all 
my life to perform it if I had not luckily thought of 
turning the channel of a river through the stable door. 
That did the business in a very short time.” 

When the stranger had finished the story of his 
adventures, he looked around at the attentive faces 
of the maidens. 

‘““ Perhaps you may have heard of me before,” said 
he modestly. “‘ My name is Hercules.” 

“We had already guessed it,” replied the maidens, 
“for your wonderful deeds are known all over the 
world.” 

And Hercules was rejoiced to know that these fair 
young girls had heard of the valiant deeds which it 
had cost him so much toil and danger to achieve. But 
still he was not satisfied. He could not think that 
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what he had already done was worthy of so much 
honour while there remained any bold or difficult 
adventure to be undertaken. 

‘Dear maidens,” said he, ‘ will you. not tell me 
how I am to reach the garden of the Hesperides ? ” 

“You must go to the seashore, and find out the 
Old One, and compel him to inform you where the 
golden apples are to be found.” 

“The Old One!” repeated Hercules, laughing at 
this odd name. “And, pray, who may the Old One 
be ?” 

“Why, the Old Man of the Sea, to be sure!” 
answered one of the damsels. ‘‘ He has fifty daughters, 
whom some people call very beautiful ; but we do not 
think it proper to be acquainted with them, because 
they have sea-green hair. You must talk with this 
Old Man of the Sea. He is a seafaring person, and 
knows all about the garden of the Hesperides.” 

Hercules thanked them for all their kindness, and 
immediately set forth upon his journey. But before 
he was out of hearing, one of the maidens called after 
him, ‘‘ Keep fast hold of the Old One, when you 
catch him. Do not be astonished at anything that 
may happen. Only hold him fast, and he will tell you 
what you wish to know.” 

They talked about the hero long after he was gone. 
‘We will crown him with the loveliest of our garlands,” 
said they, “when he returns hicher with the three 
golden apples, after slaying the dragon with a hundred 
heads.” 

Meanwhile, Hercules travelled constantly onward, 
over hill and dale and through the solitary woods. 
Hastening forward, without ever pausing or look- 
ing behind, he by and by heard the sea roaring at a 
distance, and soon came to a beach. And what 
should Hercules espy there but an old man asleep! 
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But was it really and truly an old man? On closer 
inspection it seemed to be some kind of a creature that 
lived in the sea. For on his legs and arms there were 
scales, such as fishes have; he was web-footed and 
web-fingered, and his long beard being of a greenish 
tinge, had more the appearance of a tuft of seaweed 
than of an ordinary beard. But Hercules, the instant 
he set eyes on this strange figure, was convinced that it 
could be no other than the Old One, who was to direct 
him on his way. Thanking his stars for the lucky 
accident of finding the old fellow asleep, Hercules stole 
on tiptoe towards him, and caught him by the arm 
and leg. 

“Tell me,” cried he, “‘ which is the way to the garden 
of the Hesperides.” 

You must understand that the Old Man of the Sea 
had the power of assuming any shape he pleased. 
‘When he found himself so roughly seized by Hercules, 
he had been in hopes of putting him into such surprise 
‘and terror by these magical transformations that the 
hero would be glad to let him go. If Hercules had 
relaxed his grasp, the Old One would certainly have 
plunged down to the very bottom of the sea. Ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred, I suppose, would have 
been frightened out of their wits by the very first of 
his ugly shapes, and would have taken to their heels 
at once. But as Hercules held on so stubbornly, and 
only squeezed the Old One so much the tighter at 
every change of shape, and really put him to no small 
torture, he finally thought it best to reappear in his 
own figure. 

‘Pray, what do you want with me?” cried the 
Old One. ‘‘ Why do you squeeze me so hard? Let 
me go this moment.” 

“My name is Hercules,” roared the mighty stranger. 
““And you will never get out of my clutch until 
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you tell me the nearest way to the garden of the 
Hesperides.” 

When the old fellow heard who it was that had 
caught him, he saw with half an eye that it would be 
necessary to tell him everything that he wanted to 
‘know. He therefore made no more attempts to 
escape, but told the hero how to find the garden of 
the Hesperides, and likewise warned him of many 
difficulties. 

“You must go on thus and thus,” said the Old Man 
of the Sea, “till you come in sight of a tall giant, who 
holds the sky on his shoulders. And the giant, if he 
happens to be in the humour, will tell you exactly 
where the garden of the Hesperides lies.” 

** And if the giant happens not to be in the humour,” 
remarked Hercules, balancing his club on the tip of 
his finger, “perhaps I shall find means to persuade 
him.” 

Thanking the Old Man of the Sea, and begging his 
pardon for having squeezed him so roughly, the hero 
resumed his journey. Passing through the deserts of 
Africa, he arrived at last on the shore of the great 
ocean. And here, unless he could walk on the crests 
of the billows, it seemed as if his journey must needs 
be at an end. Nothing was before him save the 
foaming, dashing, measureless ocean. But suddenly, 
as he looked towards the horizon, he saw something 
a great way off. It gleamed very brightly ; at every 
instant this wonderful object became larger and more 
lustrous. At length it had come so nigh that Hercules 
discovered it to be an immense cup or bowl, made 
either of gold or burnished brass. 

“T have seen many giants in my time,” thought 
Hercules, ‘but never one that would need to drink 
his wine out of a cup like this.” 

And, true enough, what a cup it must have been! 
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It was as large—as large—but, in short, I am afraid 
to say how immeasurably large it was. It was ten 
times larger than a great mill-wheel ; and all of metal 
as it was, it floated over the heaving surges more 
lightly than an acorn-cup adown the brook. The 
waves tumbled it onward, until it grazed against the 
shore within a short distance of the spot where Hercules 
was standing. 

Without a moment’s delay, he clambered over the 
brim and slid down on the inside, where, spreading 
out his lion’s skin, he proceeded to take a little repose. 
His nap had probably lasted a good while, when the 
cup chanced to graze against a rock. The noise woke 
Hercules, who instantly started up and gazed around 
him. He was not long in discovering that the cup had 
floated across a great part of the sea, and was approach- 
ing the shore of what seemed to be an island. And on 
that island what do you think he saw ? 

A giant as tall as a mountain: so vast a giant that 
the clouds rested about his midst like a girdle, and 
hung like a hoary beard from his chin, and flitted 
before his huge eyes so that he could neither see 
Hercules nor the golden cup in which he was voyaging. 
And, most wonderful of all, the giant held up his great 
hands and appeared to support the sky, which, so 
far as Hercules could discern through the clouds, was 
resting upon his head. This does really seem almost 
too much to believe. 

Meanwhile, the bright cup continued to float onward, 
and finally touched the strand. Just then a breeze 
wafted away the clouds from before the giant’s visage, 
and Hercules beheld it with all its enormous features— 
eyes each of them as big as a lake, a nose a mile long, 
and a mouth of the same width. The giant now looked 
down, and perceiving Hercules, roared out in a voice 
that resembled thunder, ‘“‘ Who are you down at my 
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feet thero? And whence do you come in that little 
eup 2.” 

““T am Hercules,”’ thundered back the hero in a 
voice pretty nearly or quite as loud as the giant’s 
own. “And I am seeking for the garden of the 
Hesperides.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared the giant in a fit of immense 
laughter. ‘‘ That is a wise adventure, truly ! ” 

“And why not?” cried Hercules, getting a little 
angry at the giant’s mirth. “Do you think I am 
afraid of the dragon with a hundred heads ? ” 

“Tam Atlas, the mightiest giant in the world! And 
I hold the sky upon my head.”’ 

““So I see,” answered Hercules. “But can you 
show me the way to the garden of the Hesperides ? ” 

“What do you want there ? ” asked the giant. 

“T want three of the golden apples,” shouted 
Hercules, “‘ for my cousin the King.” 

“There is nobody but myself,’ quoth the giant, 
“that can go to the garden of the Hesperides and 
gather the golden apples. If it were not for this little 
business of holding up the sky, I would make half a 
dozen steps across the sea and get them for you.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Hercules ; “ and cannot 
you rest the sky upon a mountain ? ” 

“None of them are quite high enough,” said Atlas. 
‘But if you were to take your stand on the summit 
of that nearest one, your head would be pretty nearly 
on a level with mine. You seem to be a fellow of some 
strength. What if you should take my burden on 
your shoulders while I do your errand for you ? ” 

Hercules was a remarkably strong man; neverthe- 
less it seemed so difficult an undertaking that for the 
first time in his life he hesitated. 

“Ts the sky very heavy ?” he inquired. 

‘“Why, not particularly so, at first,” answered the 
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giant, “‘but it gets to be a little burdensome after a 
thousand years.” 

‘** And how long a time,” asked the hero, “ will it 
take you to get the golden apples ? ” 

“Oh, that will be done in a few moments,” cried 
Atlas. “I shall take ten or fifteen miles at a stride, 
and be at the garden and back again before your 
shoulders begin to ache.” 

*“* Well, then,” answered Hercules, “I will climb the 
mountain behind you there and relieve you of your 
burden.” Accordingly, without more words, the sky 
was shifted from the shoulders of Atlas and placed 
upon those of Hercules. 

When this was safely accomplished, the first thing 
the giant did was to stretch himself. Next, he slowly 
lifted one of his feet out of the forest that had grown 
up around it, then the other. Then all at once he 
began to caper, and leap, and dance for joy at his 
freedom. Then he laughed Ho! ho! ho! with a 
thunderous roar. When his joy had a little subsided, 
he stepped into the sea—ten miles at the first stride, 
which brought him mid-leg deep ; and ten miles at the 
second, when the water came just above his knees ; 
and ten miles more at the third, by which he was 
immersed nearly to his waist. This was the greatest 
depth of the sea. 

Hercules watched the giant as he still went onward, 
half hidden in the ocean. At last the gigantic shape 
faded entirely out of view. And now Hercules began 
to consider what he should do in case Atlas should be 
drowned in the sea, or if he were to be stung to death 
by the dragon with the hundred heads. If any such 
misfortune were to happen, how could he ever get rid 
of the sky ? 

I know not how long it was before, to his unspeaiable 
joy, he beheld the huge shape of the giant on the far-off 
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edge of the sea. At his nearer approach Atlas held 
up his hand, in which Hercules could perceive three 
magnificent golden apples, as big as pumpkins, all 
hanging from one branch. 

““T am glad to see you again,” shouted Hercules 
when the giant was within hearing. “So you have 
got the golden apples.” 

‘Certainly, certainly,”’ answered Atlas, “and very 
fair apples they are. I took the finest that grew on the 
tree. Ah! it is a beautiful spot that garden of the 
Hesperides. Yes; and the dragon with a hundred 
heads is a sight worth any man’s seeing.” 

**T heartily thank you for your trouble,” replied 
Hercules. “‘ And now as I.have a long way to go, 
and am rather in haste, will you be kind enough to 
take the sky off my shoulders again ? ” 

“Why, as to that,” said the giant, “as to that, my 
good fellow, I consider you a little unreasonable. 
Cannot I carry the golden apples to the King, your 
cousin, much quicker than you could? And besides, 
I have no fancy for burdening myself with the sky just 
now.” 

Here Hercules grew impatient, and gave a great 
shrug of his shoulders. It being now twilight, you 
might have seen two or three stars tumble out of 
their places. Everybody on earth looked upward in 
affright, thinking that the sky might be going to fall 
next. 

“Oh, that will never do!” cried Giant Atlas, with 
a great roar of laughter. “TI have not let fall so many 
stars within the last five centuries. By the time you 
have stood there as long as I did, you will begin to 
learn patience ! ” 

“What!” shouted Hercules very wrathfully, ‘do 
you intend to make me bear this burden for ever ? ” 

‘We will see about that one of these days,’’ answered 
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the giant. “ After a thousand years, if I happen to 
feel in the mood, we may possibly shift back again.” 

“* Just take the sky upon your head one instant, will 
you ?”’ cried Hercules. “I want to make a cushion 
of my lion’s skin for the weight to rest upon. It really 
chafes me, and will cause unnecessary inconvenience 
in so many centuries as I am to stand here.” 

“That’s no more than fair, and [ll do it!” quoth 
the giant, for he had no unkindly feeling towards 
Hercules. ‘For just five minutes, then, Ill take 
back the sky. Only for five minutes, recollect! I 
have no idea of spending another thousand years as I 
spent the last.” 

Ah, the thick-witted old rogue of a giant! He threw 
down the golden apples, and received back the sky 
from the head and shoulders of Hercules upon his own. 
And Hercules picked up the three golden apples, that 
were as big, or bigger than pumpkins, and straightway 
set out on his journey homeward without paying the 
slightest heed to the thundering tones of the giant, who 
bellowed after him to come back. 

And there stands the giant to this day ; or, at any 
rate, there stands a mountain as tall as he, and which 
bears his name ; and when the thunder rumbles about 
its summit, we may imagine it to be the voice of Giant 
Atlas, bellowing after Hercules ! 
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> COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Atps To LirERARY APPRECIATION 


1. Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote the Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales to please his own children. He loved 
these old Greek legends, but he added a good deal to 
them. 

The style of this tale is simple, direct, and _ brisk. 
There is a charming element of humour in it also. What 
passages show this ? 

2. Why did the Greeks delight in stories of heroes ? 
Write any other story you know of a Greek hero. 

3. Did Hercules treat the giant quite fairly? Write 
a conversation which you think might have taken place 
between them had Hercules stayed a little while. 


4, Expand into a full story the brief account of the infant 
Hercules and the serpents. 


5. Note carefully Hawthorne’s fantastic picture of Atlas, 
and his grave comment “‘ 7'his does really seem almost too 
much to believe.” Write in a form “almost too much to 
believe’ a word-picture of a dwarf. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Show, by reference to the prefixes, the meaning of : 
Adventurous, circumvent, unmistakable, twin, decline, fore- 
gone, mislead, express, insert. 

2. Write other Adjectives with the same meaning as: 
Massive, lustrous, burnished, thunderous, gigantic, magnifi- 


cent, impatient, wrathful, thick-witted, attentive, generous, 
famous. 


3. SumMMaRISING. Condense the third paragraph into 
one of not more than eight lines. In writing a summary 
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you must take care to omit nothing that is really im- 
portant. First read the passage carefully, considering each 
statement, and selecting the chief ones. 


4. UsE or Caprrats. You already know that a capital 
letter is used to begin the first word of a sentence. There 
are other uses: 


(a) The first word of a speech, when we have the 
speaker’s exact words, begins with a capital letter. 
And the words of the speech are enclosed within pairs 
of commas (inverted commas). Thus: 


One of the maidens called after him, “ Keep fast hold of 
the Old One.” 


(6) Certain Nouns are usually written with capitals. 
They are names of particular people, places, books, 
nations, etc., and are usually known as Proper Nouns. 

Thus: Hercules, Atlas, Greece, English, Tanglewood 
Tales. But different authors vary over certain words. 
For. instance, most authors write Liberals, Conservatives, 
Methodists; but others write liberals, conservatives, 
methodists. It is best to write these doubtful cases as 
most authors do. 


5. Rewrite the following, inserting capital letters: 

The story of theseus may be read in charles kingsley’s 
book the heroes. 

He drew near and said my name is thompson I am 
an american and have recently come from new york 
in the steamship majestic. 

The population of the united states includes english 
french italians irish germans and in fact people from 
every country in europe. 


6. Combine into one sentence each of these groups : 

(a) The adventure was undertaken by a hero. He 
was wandering through the pleasant land of Italy. He 
had a mighty club in his hand. A bow and quiver were 
slung across his shoulders. 
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(b) He lay there. Two immense serpents came glid- 
ing over the floor. They opened their hideous jaws to 
devour him. He was a baby of a few months old. He 
gripped one of the fierce snakes in each of his little fists. 
He strangled them to death. 

Compare your finished sentence with that in the extract. 


ALL FOR A FEW APPLES 


— CAPTAIN MARRYAT —— 


This extract is from a lively, vigorous story, Mr. Midshipman Easy, 
by Captain Marryat. Jack Easy was the only son of a wealthy but 
eccentric gentleman, who encouraged him to argue every matter. Jack 
would have grown up a completely spoilt, self-willed boy had he not 
been sent to school. As it was, his idea that he was always right led 
him at times into serious trouble, as in the case below. Jack was sixteen 
years old at the time, and, though headstrong, was a fine, unselfish boy. 


ACK discovered, one fine morning, on the other 
J side of a hedge, a summer apple tree bearing 
tempting fruit, and he immediately broke through the 
hedge, and climbing the tree he culled the fairest and 
did eat. 

““T say, you, sir, what are you doing there ? ” cried a 
rough voice. 

Jack looked down, and perceived a stout, thick-set 
personage in grey coat and red waistcoat, standing 
underneath him. 

“Don’t you see what I’m about?” replied Jack. 
“T’m eating apples—shall I throw you down a few 2? ” 

“Thank you kindly—the fewer that are pulled the 
better ; perhaps, as you are so free to give them to 
others, as well as to help yourself, you may think that 
they are your own property !” 
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“Not a bit more my property than they are yours, 
my good man.” 

“TI guess that’s something like the truth ; but you 
are not quite at the truth yet, my lad; those apples 
are mine, and I’ll trouble you to come down as fast 
as you please. When you’re down we can then settle 
~ our accounts ; and,” continued the man, shaking his 
cudgel, “‘depend upon it you shall have your receipt 
in full.” 

Jack did not much like the appearance of things. 

“Thank you,” said he, “ but I am very well here. 
I will, if you please, argue the point from where I am.” 

““T’ve no time to argue the point, my lad; I’ve 
plenty to do; but do not think I'll let you off. If you 
don’t choose to come down, why, then, you may stay 
there, and I’ll answer for it as soon as work is done. 
I shall find you safe enough.” 

“What can be done,”’ thought Jack, “ with a man 
who will not listen to argument ? What a world is 
this ! However, he’ll not find me here when he comes 
back, I’ve a notion.” 

But in this Jack was mistaken. The farmer walked 
to the hedge, and called to a boy, who took his orders 
and ran to the farmhouse. In a minute or two a large 
bull-dog was seen bounding along the orchard to his 
master. ‘‘ Mark him, Cesar,” said the farmer to the 
dog, ‘““mark him.” The dog crouched down on the 
grass, with his head up and eyes glaring at Jack, 
showing a range of teeth that drove all our hero’s 
philosophy out of his head. 

*“T can’t wait here, but Cesar can, and I will tell 
you, as a friend, that if he gets hold of you, he’ll not 
leave a limb of you together. When work’s done I'll 
come back.”’ So saying, the farmer walked off, leaving 
Jack and the dog to argue the point. 

After a while the dog laid his head down and closed 
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his eyes, as if asleep, but Jack observed that at the 
least movement on his part one eye was seen partially 
to unclose ; so Jack, like a prudent man, resolved to 
remain where he was. He picked a few more apples, 
for it was his dinner-time, and as he chewed he 
ruminated. 

Jack had been but a few minutes ruminating before 
he was interrupted by another ruminating animal, no 
less a personage than a bull, who had been turned out 
with full possession of the orchard, and who now 
advanced, bellowing occasionally and tossing his head 
at the sight of Cesar, whom he considered as much a 
trespasser as his master had our hero. Cesar started 
on his legs and faced the bull, who advanced pawing, 
with his tail up in the air. When within a few yards 
the bull made a rush at the dog, who evaded him and 
attacked him in return; and thus did the warfare con- 
tinue until the opponents were already at some dis- 
tance from the apple tree. Jack prepared for im- 
mediate flight, but unfortunately the combat was ° 
carried on by the side of the hedge at which Jack had 
gained admission. Never mind, thought Jack, there 
are two sides to every field, and although the other 
hedge joined on to the garden near the farmhouse, 
there was no option. “At all events,” said Jack, 
“Til try it.’ Jack was slipping down the trunk, 
when he heard a tremendous roar. The bulldog had 
been tossed by the bull; he was then high in the air, 
and Jack saw him fall on the other side of the hedge ; 
and the bull was thus celebrating his victory with 
a flourish of trumpets. Upon which Jack, perceiving 
that he was relieved from his sentry, slipped down the 
rest of the tree and took to his heels. Unfortunately 
for Jack, the bull saw him, and, flushed with victory, 
he immediately set up another roar, and bounded after 
Jack. Jack perceived his danger, and fear gave him 
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wings; he not only flew over the orchard, but he flew 
over the hedge, which was about five feet high, just 
as the bull drove his head into it. Look before you 
leap, is an old proverb. Had Jack done so, he would 
have done better; when he got to the other side of 
the hedge, he found that he had pitched into a small 
apiary, and had upset two hives of bees who resented 
the intrusion ; and Jack had hardly time to get upon 
his legs before he found them very busy stinging him 
in all quarters. All that Jack could do was to run for 
it, but the bees flew faster than he could run, and Jack 
was mad with pain, when he stumbled, half-blinded, 
over the brickwork of a well. Jack could not stop 
his pitching into the well, but he seized the iron chain 
as it struck him across the face. Down went Jack, 
and round went the windlass, and after a rapid descent 
of forty feet our hero found himself under water, and 
no longer troubled with the bees, who, whether they. 
had lost scent of their prey from his rapid descent, 
or, being notoriously clever insects, acknowledged the 
truth of the adage, ‘‘ Leave well alone,” had certainly 
left Jack with no other companion than Truth. Jack 
rose from his immersion, and seized the rope to which 
the chain of the bucket was made fast—it had all of 
it been unwound from the windlass, and therefore it 
enabled Jack to keep his head above water. After 
a few seconds Jack felt something against his legs ; 
it was the bucket, about two feet under the water. 
Jack put his feet into it and found himself pretty com- 
fortable, for the water, after the sting of the bees and 
the heat he had been put into by the race with the bull, 
was quite cool and refreshing 

* At all events,” thought Jack, “if it had not been 
for the bull, I should have been watched by the dog, 
and then thrashed by the farmer; but then again, if 
it had not been for the bull, I should not have tumbled 
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among the bees ; and if it had not been for the bees, 
I should not have tumbled into the well; and if it had 
not been for the chain I should have been drowned. 
Such has been the chain of events, all because I wanted 
to eat an apple. 

‘* However, I have got rid of the farmer, and the dog, 
and the bull, and the bees—all’s well that ends well ; 
but how am I to get out of the well? As my father 
said, this is an iron age, and here I am swinging to an 
iron chain.” 

After all, it must be acknowledged that although 
there are cases of distress in which a well may become 
a place of refuge, a well is not at all calculated for a 
prolonged residence—so thought Jack. After he had 
been there some fifteen minutes, his teeth chattered 
and his limbs trembled ; he felt a numbness all over, 
and he thought it high time to call for assistance, 
which at first he would not, as he was afraid he should 
be pulled up to encounter the indignation of the farmer 
and his family. Jack was just arranging his jaws for 
a halloo, when he felt the chain pulled up, and he 
slowly emerged from the water. At first he heard 
complaints of the weight of the bucket, at which Jack 
was not surprised; then he heard a tittering and 
laughing between two parties, and soon afterwards he 
mounted up gaily. At last his head appeared above 
the low wall, and he was about to extend his arms so 
as to secure a position on it, when those who were 
working at the windlass beheld him. It was a heavy 
farming-man and a maid-servant. 

“Thank you,” said Jack. 

One should never be too quick in returning thanks ; 
the girl screamed and let go the winch; the man, 
frightened, did not hold it fast; it slipped from his 
grasp, whirled round, struck him under the chin, and 
threw him over it headlong, and before the ‘‘ Thank 
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you” was fairly out of Jack’s lips, down he went 
again like lightning to the bottom. Fortunately for 
Jack, he had not yet let go the chain, or he might have 
struck the sides and might have been killed ; as it was, 
he was merely soused a second time, and in a minute or 
two regained his former position. 

“This is mighty pleasant,” thought Jack, as he 
clapped his wet hat once more on his head; “at all 
events, they can’t now plead ignorance, they must 
know that I’m here.” 

In the meantime the girl ran into the kitchen, threw 
herself down on a stool, from which she reeled off in 
a fit upon sundry heaps of dough waiting to be baked 
in the oven, which were laid to rise on the floor before 
the fire. 

‘Mercy on me, what is the matter with Susan ?” 
exclaimed the farmer’s wife. ‘‘ Here—where’s Mary ? 
Where’s John ? . Deary me, if the bread won’t all be 
turned to pancakes.” 

John soon followed, holding his under jaw in his 
hand, looking very dismal and very frightened, for 
two reasons: one, because he thought that his jaw 
was broken, and the other, because he thought he had 
seen the devil. 

‘“‘ Mercy on us, what is the matter ? ” exclaimed the 
farmer’s wife again. ‘‘ Mary, Mary, Mary !” screamed 
she, beginning to be frightened herself, for with all her 
efforts she could not remove Susan from the bed of 
dough, where she lay sénseless and heavy as lead. 
Mary answered to her mistress’s loud appeal, and 
with her assistance they raised up Susan, but as for 
the bread, there were no hopes of it ever rising 
again. 

‘‘ Why don’t you come here and help Susan, John ? ” 
cried Mary. 

* Aw-yaw-aw |” was all the reply of John, who had 
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had quite enough of helping Susan, and who con- 
tinued to hold his head, as it were, in his hand. 

‘‘What’s the matter here, missus ?” exclaimed the 
farmer, coming in. ‘“ Highty-tighty, what ails 
Susan? And what ails you ?” continued the farmer, 
turning to John. “ Dang it, but everything seems to 
go wrong, this blessed day. First, there be all the 
apples stolen—then there be all the hives turned 
topsy-turvy in the garden—then there be Cesar with 
his flank opened by the bull—then there be the bull 
broken through the hedge and tumbled into the saw- 
pit—and now I come to get more help to drag him out, 
I find one woman dead like, and John looks as if he 
had seen the devil.” 

“* Aw-yaw-aw!” replied John, nodding his head 
very significantly. 

‘““One would think that the devil had broke loose 
to-day. What is it, John? Have you seen him, and 
has Susan seen him ? ” 

66 Aw-yaw.” 

* He’s stopped your jaw, then, at all events, and I 
thought the devil himself wouldn’t have done that— 
we shall get nothing out of you. Is that wench coming 
to her senses ? ” 

“Yes, yes, she’s better now. Susan, what’s the 
matter ?” 

“Oh, oh, ma’am! The well, the well ! ” 

“The well! Something wrong there, I suppose ; 
well, I will go and see.” 

The farmer trotted off to the well ; he perceived the 
bucket was at the bottom and all the rope out; he 
looked about him, and then he looked into the well. 
Jack, who had become very impatient, had been 
looking up some time for the assistance which he 
expected would have come sooner. 

“Here Iam!” cried Jack; “get me up quick, or 
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I shall be dead’; and what Jack said was true, for 
he was quite done up by having been so long down, 
although his courage had not failed him. 

“Dang it, but there be somebody fallen into the 
well,” cried the farmer ; ‘‘ no end to mishaps this day. 
Well, we must get a Christian out of a well afore we 
get a bull out of a saw-pit, so I'll go and call the men.” 

In a very short time, the men who were assembled 
round the saw-pit were brought to the well. 

“Down below there, hold on now.” 

“* Never fear,” cried Jack. 

Away went the winch, and once more Jack had an 
extended horizon to survey. As soon as he was at the 
top, the men hauled him over the bricks and laid him 
down upon the ground, for Jack’s strength had failed 
him. 

“Dang it, if that bean’t the chap who was on my 
apple tree,” cried the farmer ; “ howsomever, he must 
not die for stealing a few apples; lift him up, lads, 
and take him in—he is dead with cold, and no wonder.”’ 

The farmer led the way, and the men carried Jack 
into the house,and in a short time he was all right again. 

After some previous conversation, in which Jack 
narrated all that happened, “What may be your 
name ?”’ inquired the farmer. 

“My name is Easy,” replied Jack. 

“What! Be you the son of Mr. Easy, of Forest Hill?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

“* Dang it, he be my landlord, and a right good land- 
lord too. Why didn’t you say so when you were up 
in the apple tree? You might have picked the whole 
orchard and welcome.” 


Jack later went to sea as a midshipman, and there had many exciting 
and amusing experiences. 
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> COMMENT AND EXERCISES - 


Section I 
Arps To LireraryY APPRECIATION 


1. Captain Marryat was a fine, hearty, vigorous, rest- 
less sailor, who did good service in the English Navy, under 
the celebrated Lord Dundonald. Look these two sailors 
up in a Dictionary of Biography, and write a short life of 
each. 


2. Marryat’s writing is like himself. Explain this state- 
ment as far as you can, and illustrate by quotations from 
this extract. 


3. The writing, though always lively, is seldom very 
polished, and sometimes even ungrammatical. Can you 
illustrate these points by examples gathered from this 
extract ? 

We do not consider these faults at all serious in the case 
of a writer like Marryat, who is read, not for the style, but 
for the tale. 


4. Write a brief summary of Jack’s adventures. Is it 
likely that such a wonderful string of events could really 
happen ? 


5. Try to write a somewhat similar series of episodes, 
beginning with Jack entering a wood in spite of a warning 
notice. 


6. Notice Jack’s chain of reasoning: ‘“ At all 
events...” Is it sound? If not, explain where you 
think it is wrong. 


7. Examine closely the following dialogue, which took 
place after an incident where Jack and his friend, being 
attacked by four robbers in a boat, shoot them : 

“If you had not tempted them with the sight of gold, 
they might now have been alive.” 

“To which I reply that if you had not advised ou 
going off in the boat, they would now have been alive.” 
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* And if you had not fought a duel, I should not have 
given the advice.” 

“And if the boatswain had not been obliged to come 
on board without his trousers at Gibraltar, I should not 
have fought a duel.” 

“And if you had not joined the ship, the boatswain 
would have had his trousers on.” 

“And if my father had not been a philosopher, I 
should not have gone to sea. So that it is all my father’s 
fault, and he has killed four men without knowing it.” 

Can you point out where Jack’s argument is wrong ? 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Look up the meaning of the following words: Tempt- 
ing, perceived, argue, prudent, evaded, immense, calcu- 
lated, secwre, assembled, narrated. 


2. Write a Noun formed from each of the words given 
in Question 1. 

3. Explain: 

“ He culled the fairest and did eat.” 

““* And,’ continued the man, shaking his cudgel, ‘ de- 
pend upon it you shall have your receipt in full.’ ” 

“ Although the other hedge joined on to the garden 

. near the farmhouse, there was no option.” 

“The bull was celebrating his victory with a flowrish 
of trumpets.” 

4. Puns. A word which is capable of bearing two 
meanings in the sentence in which it is used is called a 
Pun. There are several in this extract : 

“ Jack had been but a few minutes ruminating (i.e., 
thinking) when he was interrupted by another ruminating 
(1.e., cud-chewing) animal.” 

Explain the puns in these sentences : 

“ All’s well that ends well ; but how am I to get out of 
the well ?” 
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“If it had not been for the chain I should have been 
drowned. Such has been the chain of events.” 

“This is an iron age, and here I am swinging to 
an iron chain.” 


5. Condense into a passage about half as long as the 
original the long paragraph beginning “‘ Jack had been 
but a few minutes ruminating .. .” 

Then condense this again into half its length. 


6. Analyse into Subject and Predicate : 
“In this Jack was mistaken.” 
“In a minute or two a large bull-dog was seen.” 
** When work’s done I’ll come to you.” 
** After a while the dog laid down his head.” 
“ After a rapid descent of forty feet, our hero found 
himself under water.” 


THE SCHOOL AT LOWOOD 


—— CHARLOTTE BRONTE —— 


These extracts are from Charlotte Bronté’s famous novel, Jane Eyre. 
Jane was an orphan girl who was disliked by her aunt and was sent at 
the age of ten to a school at Lowood, where the discipline was very severe. 
Fortunately, however, the mistress, Miss Temple, was a kind and charm- 
ing lady. There Jane made friends with an older and very thoughtful 
girl, Helen Burns. 


I. Jéanen’s INtTRopUcTION To Lowoop 


HE afternoon came on wet and somewhat misty ; 

as it waned into dusk, I began to feel that 

we were getting very far indeed from Gateshead: we 
ceased to pass through towns ; the country changed ; 
great grey hills heaved up round the horizon: as 
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twilight deepened, we descended into a valley, dark 
with wood, and long after night had overclouded 
the prospect, I heard a wild wind rushing amongst 
trees. 

Lulled by the sound, I at last dropped asleep: J 
nad not slumbered long when the sudden cessation of 
motion awoke me; the coach door was open, and a 
person like a servant was standing at it; I saw her 
face and dress by the light of the lamps. 

“Ts there a little girl called Jane Eyre here ? ”’ she 
asked. I answered “ Yes,” and was then lifted out ; 
my trunk was handed down, and the coach instantly 
drove away. 

I was stiff with long sitting, and bewildered with 
the noise and motion of the coach: gathering my 
faculties, [looked about me. Rain, wind, and darkness 
filled the air; nevertheless, I dimly discerned a wall 
before me and a door open in it; through this door I 
passed with my new guide: she shut and locked it 
behind her. - There was now visible a house or houses 
—for the building spread far—with many windows, 
and lights burning in some; we went up a broad 
pebbly path, splashing wet, and were admitted at a 
door; then the servant led me through a passage 
into a room with a fire, where she left me alone. 

I stood and warmed my numb fingers over the 
blaze, then I looked round; there was no candle, 
but the uncertain light from the hearth showed, by 
intervals, papered walls, carpet, curtains, shining 
mahogany furniture ; it was a parlour, not so spacious 
or splendid as the drawing-room at Gateshead, but 
comfortable enough. I was puzzling to make out 
the subject of a picture on the wall, when the door 
opened, and an individual carrying a light entered ; 
another followed close behind. 

The first was a tall lady with dark hair, dark eyes, 
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and a pale and large forehead ; her figure was partly 
enveloped in a shawl, her countenance was grave, her 
bearing erect. - 

“The child is very young to be sent alone,”’ said she, 
putting her candle down on the table. She considered 
me attentively for a minute or two, then further added : 

““She had better be put to bed soon; she looks 
tired: are you tired ?”’ she asked, placing her hand 
on my shoulder. 

* A little, ma’am.” ® 

““And hungry too, no doubt: let her have some 
supper before she goes to bed, Miss Miller. Is this 
the first time you have left your parents to come to 
school, my little girl ?” 

I explained that I had no parents. She inquired 
how long they had been dead; then how old I was, 
what was my name, whether I could read, write, and 
sew a little: then she touched my cheek gently with 
her forefinger, and saying she hoped I should be a 
good child, dismissed me along with Miss Miller. 

Led by her I passed from compartment to compart- 
ment, from passage to passage, of a large and irregular 
building, till we came upon the hum of many voices, 
and presently entered a wide, long room, with great 
deal tables, two at each end, on each of which burnt 
a pair of candles, and seated all round on benches, 
a congregation of girls of every age. Seen by the dim 
light of the dips, their number to me appeared count- 
less, though not in reality exceeding eighty ; they were 
uniformly dressed in brown stuff frocks of quaint 
fashion, and long holland pinafores. Miss Miller 
eried out, ‘‘ Monitors, collect the lesson-books and 
put them away.” 

Four tall girls arose from different tables, and 
going round, gathered the books and removed them. 
Miss Miller again gave the word of command : 
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“ Monitors, fetch the supper-trays.” 

The tall girls went out and returned presently, each 
bearing a tray with portions of something, I knew not 
what, arranged thereon, and a pitcher of water and 
mug in the middle of the tray. The portions were 
handed round ; those who liked took a draught of the 
water, the mug being common to all. When it came 
to my turn, I drank, for I was thirsty, but did not 
touch the food: I now saw, however, that it was a 
thin oaten cake, shared into fragments. 

The meal over, prayers were read by Miss Miller, 
and the classes filed off, two and two, upstairs. 
Overpowered by this time with weariness, I scarcely 
noticed what sort of a place the bedroom was; except 
that, like the schoolroom, I saw it was very long. 
In ten minutes the single light was extinguished ; amid 
silence and complete darkness, I fell asleep. 

The night passed rapidly; I was too tired even to 
dream; I only once awoke to hear the wind rave in 
furious gusts, and the rain fall in torrents. When I 
again unclosed my eyes, a loud bell was ringing ; the 
girls were up and dressing ; day had not yet begun to 
dawn, and a rushlight or two burnt inthe room. I too 
rose reluctantly ; it was bitter cold, and I dressed as 
well as I could for shivering, and washed when there 
was a basin at liberty, which did not occur soon, as 
there was but one basin to six girls, on the stands down 
the middle of the room. Again the bell rang; all 
formed in file, two and two, and in that order de- 
scended the stairs and entered the cold and dimly- 
lit schoolroom; here prayers were read by Miss 
Miller ; afterwards she called out: “ Form classes.” 

The classes were marshalled, and marched into 
another room for breakfast ; how glad I was to behold 
a prospect of getting something to eat ! 

The refectory was a great, low-ceiled, gloomy room ; 
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on two long tables smoked basins of something hot, 
which, however, to my dismay, sent forth an odour far 
from inviting. From the van of the procession, the 
tall girls of the first class, rose the whispered words : 
“‘ Disgusting! The porridge is burnt again!” A long 
grace was said and a hymn sung; then a servant 
brought in some tea for the teachers, and the meal 
began. 

Ravenous, and now very faint, I devoured a spoonful 
or two of my portion without thinking of its taste ; 
but the first edge of hunger blunted, I perceived I 
had got in hand a nauseous mess; burnt porridge 
is almost as bad as rotten potatoes ; famine itself soon 
sickens over it. The spoons were moved slowly; I 
saw each girl taste her food and try to swallow it ; 
but in most cases the effort was soon relinquished. 
Breakfast was over, and none had breakfasted. 


Il. AN Eventna with HELEN AND Miss TEMPLE 


Jane had been most unjustly blamed and accused of lying by one of 
the governors of the school, and at the end of the afternoon had been 
soothed by Helen. 


Restine@ my head on Helen’s shoulder, I put my arms 
round her waist ; she drew me to her, and we reposed 
in silence. We had not sat long thus, when another 
person came in. Some heavy clouds, swept from the 
sky by a rising wind, had left the moon bare; and her 
light, streaming in through a window near, shone full 
both on us and on the approaching figure, which we 
at once recognised as Miss Temple. 

“I came on purpose to find you, Jane Eyre,” said 
she; “‘I want youin my room; and as Helen Burns 
is with you, she may come too.” 

We went ; her apartment contained a good fire, and 
looked cheerful: Miss Temple told Helen Burns to be 
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seated in a low arm-chair on one side of the hearth, 
and herself taking another, she called me to her 
side. 

“Is it all over?” she asked, looking down at my 
face. ‘‘ Have you cried your grief away ? ” 

““T am afraid 1 shall never do that.” 

“Why ?” 

“‘ Because I have been wrongfully accused ; and you, 
ma’am, and everybody else will now think me wicked.” 

'“We shall think you what you prove yourself vo 
be, my child. Continue to act as a good girl, and you 
will satisfy me.” 

“ Shall I, Miss Temple ? ” 

“You will,” said she, passing her arm round me. 
She kissed me, and still keeping me at her side, where 
I was well contented to stand, she proceeded to address 
Helen Burns. 

“ How are you to-night, Helen? Have you coughed 
much to-day ?” 

** Not quite so much, I think, ma’am.” 

““ And the pain in your chest ? ” 

“ It is a little better.” 

Miss Temple got up, took her hand, and examined 
her pulse ; then she returned to her own seat; as she 
resumed it; I heard her sigh low. She was pensive a 
few minutes, then rousing herself, she said cheerfully : 

“But you two are my visitors to-night; I must 
treat you as such.” She rang her bell. 

‘** Barbara,” she said to the servant who answered 
it, “I have not yet had tea. Bring the tray, and 
place cups for these two young ladies.” 

And a tray was soon brought. How pretty, to my 
eyes, did the china cups and bright teapot look, placed 
on the little round table near the fire! How fragrant 
was the steam of the beverage, and the scent of the 
toast! of which, however, I, to my dismay (for I was 
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beginning to be hungry), discerned only a very small 
portion. Miss Temple discerned it too. 

‘“‘ Barbara,” said she, “can you not bring a little 
more bread-and-butter? There is not enough for 
three.” 

Barbara went out; she returned soon: “ Madam, 
Mrs. Harden says she has sent up the usual quantity.” 

Mrs. Harden was the housekeeper, a woman with 
a heart made up of equal parts of whalebone and 
iron. 

“Oh, very well,” returned Miss Temple, “‘ we must 
make it do, Barbara, I suppose.” And as the girl 
withdrew, she added, smiling, “ Fortunately, I have 
it in my power to supply deficiencies for this 
once.” 

Having invited Helen and me to approach the table, 
and placed before each of us a cup of tea with one 
delicious but thin morsel of toast, she got up, unlocked 
a drawer, and taking from it a parcel wrapped in 
paper, disclosed presently to our eyes a good-sized 
seed-cake. 

‘““T meant to give each of you some of this to take 
with you,” said she; “but as there is so little toast, 
you must have it now,” and she proceeded to cut 
slices with a generous hand. 

We feasted that evening as on nectar and ambrosia ; 
and not the least delight of the entertainment was the 
smile of gratification with which our hostess regarded 
us, as we satisfied our famished appetites on the delicate 
fare she liberally supplied. Tea over and the tray 
removed, she again summoned us to the fire ; we sat 
one on each side of her, and now a conversation followed 
between her and Helen, which it was indeed a privilege 
to be admitted to hear. 

They conversed of things I had never heard of: 
of nations and times past, of countries far away, of 
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secrets of nature discovered or guessed at; they spoke 
of books; how many they had read! What stores 
of knowledge they possessed! Then they seemed so 
familiar with French names and French authors ; 
but my amazement reached its climax when Miss 
Temple asked Helen if she sometimes snatched a 
moment to recall the Latin her father had taught her, 
and taking a book from a shelf, bade her read and 
construe a page of “ Virgil,” and Helen obeyed. She 
had scarcely finished ere the bell announced bedtime ; 
no delay could be admitted ; Miss Temple embraced 
us both, saying, as she drew us to her heart: ‘‘ God 
bless you, my children ! ” 

Helen she held a little longer than me; she let 
her go more reluctantly ; it was Helen her eye followed 
to the door ; it was for her she a second time breathed 
asad sigh ; for her she wiped a tear from her cheek. 


> COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Aips To Lirrrary APPRECIATION 


1. Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855) was one of the greatest 
English novelists of the early nineteenth century. She 
died at a comparatively early age, but her fame was already 
securely based on three great novels, Jane Lyre, Shirley, and 
Villette. She was the daughter of a Yorkshire clergyman, 
and lived a secluded life, but her books show that she 
possessed great power both in depicting character and in 
constructing a tale. 


2. Her works possess little humour, possibly because 
her own life was sombre. A strong vein of sadness runs 
through all her novels. What traces of it may be seen in 
this extract ? 


3. Jane Eyre was a solitary little girlk What features 
of the school did she dislike 2? Why ? 
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4. Why did she become so fond of Helen Burns and of 
Miss Temple ? 


5. Write a character sketch of Jane Eyre. 


6. Miss Bronté was a woman of very noble character 
and a great sense of duty, and this is shown in her books. 
Is there anything in these extracts that reveals it ? 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Look up the meaning of, and afterwards use in 
sentences of your own: Lulled, cessation, faculties, dis- 
cerned, spacious, congregation, refectory, marshalled, 
ravenous, relinquished, pensive, fragrant, beverage, de- 
ficiencies. 


2. Write words which express the opposite meaning to 
these: Waned, ceased, descended, reluctantly, cheerful, 
fortunately, delicate, grief, gradual. 


3. Explain the following : 

“* Great grey hills heaved up round the horizon.” 

“ Her countenance was grave, her bearing erect.” 

“On two long tables smoked basins of something hot, 
which, however, to my dismay, sent forth an odour far 
from inviting.” 

“ From the van of the procession rose whispered words.” 

“The first edge of hunger blunted, I perceived I had 
got in hand a nauseous mess.” 

“The housekeeper was a woman with a heart made 
up of equal parts of whalebone and iron.” 


4, Usr or THE Comma. The comma is used chiefly to 
indicate a brief pause in the sentence. It is also used to 
separate words which form a list. Study carefully the 
use of the comma in the first extract, as its correct employ- 
ment is best learned by noticing how good authors use it. 
It is better to use few commas rather than many, 
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5. PunoruaTion. Insert the necessary punctuation 
marks in this passage : 

In less than two months I was allowed to commence 
french and drawing and sketched my first cottage whose 
walls outrivalled in slope those of the leaning tower of 
pisa the same day that night on going to bed I feasted 
on pictures of cdeal drawings houses and trees picturesque 
rocks and ruins growps of cattle butterflies birds picking 
at ripe cherries and ivy sprays. 


6. Verbs. Every sentence must contain a Verb. It 
is the most important word in the Predicate, and usually 
indicates some action. But certain Verbs indicate posses- 
sion or a state. These are the Verbs “to have” and 
“to be.” 

Examples: “‘ The coach instantly drove away.” 

** Four tall girls arose.” 
“It was very long.” 
““T have it in my power.” 

Make a list of the Verbs in the first two pages of the 
first extract. 


HUNTED BY BLOODHOUNDS 


— CHARLES READE — 


This extract is from The Cloister and the Hearth, by Charles Reade. 
The book, which is one of the finest historical novels ever written, gives 
a wonderful picture of life in Holland, Germany, and Italy in the fifteenth 
century. Gerard, the son of Elias, was a young artist who lived in 
Tergou, near Rotterdam. He loved Margaret Brandt, a beautiful girl of 
Sevenbergen. But having incurred the hate and fear of Ghysbrecht 
Van Swieten, the Burgomaster, or chief magistrate, he was imprisoned. 
By the help of Margaret and an old.archer named Martin, he escaped 
and sheltered for the night at Margaret’s house. 


ERARD, warned by recent peril, rose before 
(s daybreak, and waked Martin. The old soldier 
was astonished. He thought Gerard had escaped by 
the window last night. Being consulted as to the best 
way for him to leave the country and elude pursuit, 
he said there was but one road safe. “‘I must guide 
you through the great forest to a bridle-road I know of. 
This will take you speedily to a hostelry, where they 
will lend you a swift horse, and then a day’s gallop 
will take you out of Holland. But let us start ere the 
folk here quit their beds.” 

Peter’s house was but a furlong and a half from the 
forest. They started, Martin with his bow and three 
arrows, Gerard with nothing but a stout oak staff . 
Peter gave him for the journey. 

Margaret pinned up her kirtle and farthingale, for 
the road was wet. Peter went as far as his garden hedge 
with them, and then, with more emotion than he often 
bestowed on passing events, gave the young man his 
blessing. 


The sun was peeping above the horizon as they 
120 
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crossed the stony field and made for the wood. They 
had crossed about half, when Margaret, who kept 
nervously looking back now and then, uttered a cry, 
and, following her instinct, began to run towards the 
wood, screaming with terror all the way. 

Ghysbrecht and his men were in hot pursuit. 

Resistance would have been madness. Martin and 
Gerard followed Margaret’s example. The pursuers 
gained slightly on them; but Martin kept shouting, 
“Only win the wood! only win the wood !” 

They had too good a start for the men on foot, and 
their hearts bounded with hope at Martin’s words, for 
the great trees seemed now to stretch their branches 
like friendly arms towards them, and their leaves like 
a screen. 

But an unforeseen danger attacked them. The fiery 
old burgomaster flung himself on his mule, and spurring 
him to a gallop, he headed not his own men only, but 
the fugitives. His object was to cut them off. The 
old man came galloping in a semicircle, and got on the 
edge of the wood, right in front of Gerard. The others 
might escape for aught he cared. 

Margaret shrieked and tried to protect Gerard 
by clasping him; but he shook her off without 
ceremony. 

Ghysbrecht in his ardour forgot that hunted animals 
turn on the hunter, and that two men can hate, and 
two can long to kill the thing they hate. 

Instead of attempting to dodge him, as the burgo- 
master made sure he would, Gerard flew right at him 
with a savage, exulting cry, and struck at him with all 
his heart and soul and strength. The oak staff came 
down on Ghysbrecht’s face with a frightful crash, and 
laid him under his mule’s tail, his face streaming and 
his collar spattered with blood. 

The next moment the three were in the wood. The 
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yell of dismay and vengeance that burst from Ghys- 
brecht’s men at that terrible blow which felled their 
leader told the fugitives that it was now a race for 
life or death. 

“Why run?” cried Gerard, panting. “ You have 
your bow, and I have this;” and he shook his 
staff. 

“Boy!” roared Martin, “the eattows! Follow 
me!” And he fled into the wood. Soon they heard 
a cry like a pack of hounds opening on sight of the 
game. The men were in the wood, and saw them 
flitting amongst the trees. Margaret moaned and 
panted as she ran, and Gerard clenched his teeth and 
grasped his staff. The next minute they came to 
a stiff hazel coppice. Martin dashed into it, and 
shouldered the young wood aside as if it were standing 
corn. 

Ere they had gone fifty yards in it they came to 
four blind paths. Martin took one. “ Bend low,” said 
he, and half creeping, they glided along. Presently 
their path was again intersected with other little 
tortuous paths. They took one of them ; it seemed to 
lead back, but it soon took a turn, and after a while 
brought them to a thick pine grove where the walking 
was good and hard. There were no paths here, and the 
young fir trees were so thick you could not see three 
yards before your nose. 

When they had gone some way in this, Martin sat 
down, and having learned in war to lose all impression 
of danger with the danger itself, took a piece of bread 
and a slice of ham out of his wallet, and began quietly 
to eat his breakfast. 

The young ones looked at him with dismay. He 
replied to their looks. 

** All Sevenbergen could not find you now.” 

Impetuous natures repent quickly. Gerard was no 
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sooner out of all danger than his conscience began to 
prick him. 

“Martin, would I had not struck quite so hard.” 

““Whom ? Oh, let that pass; he is cheap served.” 

“Martin, I saw his gray hairs as my stick fell on 
him. I doubt they will not from my sight this while.” 

Martin grunted with contempt. ‘“ Who spares a 
badger for his gray hairs? The grayer your enemy is 
the older, and the older the craftier, and the craftier 
the better for a little killing.” 

“ Killing! Killing, Martin! Speak not of killing!” 
And Gerard shook all over. 

““T am much mistook if you have not,” said Martin 
cheerfully. 

“Now Heaven forbid ! ” 

“The old vagabond’s skull cracked like a walnut. 
Aha!” 

“* Heaven and the saints forbid it !” 

“ He rolled off his mule like a stone shot out of a 
cart. Said I to myself, ‘There is one wiped out.’ ” 
And the iron old soldier grinned ruthlessly. 

“Tush, Martin!” cried Margaret reproachfully. 
Then she wreathed her arms round Gerard, and com- 
forted him with the double magic of a woman’s sense 
and a woman’s voice. 

‘“* Sweetheart !’’ murmured she, “‘ you forget: you 
went not a step out of the wav to harm him, who 
hunted you to your death. You fled from him. He it 
was who spurred on you. Then did you strike, but in 
self-defence, and a single blow, and with that which 
was in your hand. Malice had drawn knife, or struck 
again and again. How often have men been smitten 
with staves not one but many blows, yet no lives lost ! 
If then your enemy has fallen, it is through his own 
malice, not yours, and by the will of God.” 

‘“‘ Bless you, Margaret, bless you for thinking so | ” 
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“Yes; but, beloved one, if you have had the 
misfortune to kill that wicked man, the more need is 
there that you fly with haste from Holland. Oh, let 
us on!” 

“Nay, Margaret,” said Gerard. “I fear not man’s 
vengeance, thanks to Martin here and the thick wood ; 
only Him, I fear, whose eye pierces the forest, and reads 
the heart of man. If I but struck in self-defence, ’tis 
well, but if in hate, He may bid the avenger of blood 
follow me to Italy. To Italy ? Ay, to earth’s remotest 
bounds.” 

‘“‘ Hush ! ” said Martin peevishly. “‘I can’t hear for 
your chat.” 

“What is it ?” 

“Do you hear nothing, Margaret ? My ears are 
getting old.” 

Margaret listened, and presently she heard a tuneful 
sound, like a single stroke upon a deep-ringing bell. 
She described it so to Martin, 

*“* Nay, I heard it,” said he. 

“And so did J,” said Gerard: ‘it was beautiful. 
Ah! there it is again. How sweetly it blends with 
the air! It is a long way off. It is before us, is 
it not ?” 

“No, no! The echoes of this wood confound the 
ear of a stranger. It comes from the pine grove.” 

“What! The one we passed ? ” 

“The one we passed.” 

“Why, Martin, is this anything ? You look pale.” 

“Wonderful!” said Martin, with a sickly sneer. 
“He asks me is it anything? Come on, on! At any 
rate, let us reach a better place than this.” 

‘A better place—for what ? ” 

“To stand at bay, Gerard,” said Martin gravely, 
‘““and die like soldiers, killing three for one.” 

““ What’s that sound ?” 
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“Iv IS THE AVENGER OF BLOOD.” 

‘““O Martin, save him! O Heaven, be merciful ! 
What new, mysterious peril is this ? ” 

‘“* GIRL, IT’S A BLOODHOUND.” 

Martin’s courage was perfect as far as it went. He 
had met and baffled many dangers in the course of his 
rude life; and these familiar dangers he could face 
with Spartan fortitude, almost with indifference : 
but he had ‘never been hunted by a _ bloodhound, 
nor had he ever seen that brute’s unerring instinct 
baffled by human cunning. Here, then, a sense of the 
supernatural combined with novelty to unsteel his 
heart. After going a few steps he leaned on his bow, 
and energy and hope oozed out of him. Gerard, to 
whom the danger appeared slight in proportion as it 
was distant, urged him to flight. 

“What avails it ?”’ said Martin sadly. “If we get 
clear of the wood we shall die cheap. Here, hard by, 
I know a place where we may die dear.” 

“Alas, good Martin,” cried Gerard, “‘ despair not so 
quickly. There must be some way to escape.” 

““O Martin!” cried Margaret, “‘ what if we were to 
part company ? Gerard’s life alone is forfeit. Is there 
no way to draw the pursuit on us twain and let him 
go safe ?” 

“Girl, you know not the bloodhound’s nature. He 
is not on this man’s track or that ; he is on the track 
of blood. My life on’t they have taken him to where 
Ghysbrecht fell, and from the dead man’s blood to the 
man that shed it that cursed hound will lead them, 
though Gerard should run through an army, or swim 
the Meuse.” 

The hound’s mellow voice rang through the wood. 


‘**A cry more tunable 
Was never halloed to, nor cheered with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, or in Thessaly.” 
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This sweet and mellow sound seemed to fascinate 
Martin Wittenhaagen. He stood uncertain, bewildered, 
unnerved. Gerard was little better now. Martin’s last 
words had daunted him. He had struck an old man 
and shed his blood, and by means of that very blood, 
blood’s four-footed avenger was on his track. Was not 
the finger of Heaven in this ? 

While the men were thus benumbed, the woman’s 
brain was all activity. The man she loved was in 
danger. 

‘Lend me your knife,” said she to Martin. He gave 
it her. 

** But ’twill be little use in your hands,” said he. 

Then Margaret did a sly thing. She stepped behind 
Gerard, and furtively drew the knife across her arm, 
and made it bleed freely ; then, stooping, smeared her 
hose and shoes; and still as the blood trickled she 
smeared them, but so adroitly that neither Gerard 
nor Martin saw. Then she seized the soldier’s arm. 

“Come, be a man,” she said, “and let this end. 
Take us to some thick place, where numbers will not 
avail our foes.” 

“T am going,” said Martin sulkily. ‘“‘ Hurry avails 
not. We cannot shun the hound, and the place is 
hard by.” Then turning to the left, he led the way, as 
men go to execution. 

He soon brought them to a thick hazel coppice, like 
the one that had favoured their escape in the morning. 

“ There,” said he, “this is but a furlong broad, but 
it will serve our turn.” 

‘What are we to do?” 

“Get through this, and wait on the other side ; then, 
as they come straggling through, shoot three, knock 
two on the head, and the rest will kill us.” 

“Ts that all you can think of ? ” said Gerard, 

‘That is all.” 
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“Then, Martin Wittenhaagen, I take the lead, for 
you have lost your head. Come, can you obey so young 
amanaslam?” 

“Ob yes, Martin,” cried Margaret, “do not gainsay 
Gerard. He is wiser than his years.” 

Martin yielded a sullen assent. 

“Do, then, as you see me do,” said Gerard; and 
drawing his huge knife, he cut at every step a hazel 
shoot or two close by the ground, and turning round, 
twisted them breast-high behind him among the 
standing shoots. Martin did the same, but with a 
dogged, hopeless air. When they had thus painfully 
travelled through the greater part of the coppice, the 
bloodhound’s deep bay came nearer and nearer, less 
and less musical, louder and sterner. 

Margaret trembled, _ 

Martin went down on his stomach and listened. 

“‘T hear a horse’s feet.” 

“No,” said Gerard. ‘‘I doubt it is a mule’s. That 
cursed Ghysbrecht is still alive. None other would 
follow me up so bitterly.” : 

“Never strike your enemy but to slay him,’ 
Martin gloomily. 

*T’ll hit harder this time, if Heaven gives me the 
chance,” said Gerard. 

At last they worked through the coppice, and there 
was an open wood. The trees were large, but far apart, 
and no eseape possible that way. 

And now with the hound’s bay mingled a score of 
voices, whooping and hallooing. 

“The whole village is out after us,” said Martin. 

“T care not,” said Gerard. ‘Listen, Martin. I 
have made the track smooth to the dog, but rough to 
the men, that we may deal with them apart. Thus 
the hound will gain on the men, and as soon as he 
comes out of the coppice we must kill him.” 


? 


said 
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“The hound ? There are more than one.” 

“T hear but one.” 

** Ay ! but one speaks, the others run mute ; but let 
the leading hound lose the scent, then another shall 
give tongue. There will be two dogs at least, or 
devils in dogs’ hides.” 

‘“‘ Then we must kill two instead of one. The moment 
they are dead, into the coppice again, and go right back.” 

“That is a good thought, Gerard!” said Martin, 
plucking up heart. 

Gerard now gave his orders in a whisper. 

“‘ Stand you with your bow by the side of the coppice 
—there, in the ditch. I will go but a few yards to yon 
oak-tree, and hide behind it. The dogs will follow 
me ; and as they come out, shoot as many as you can ; 
the rest will I brain as they come round the tree.” 

Martin’s eyes flashed. They took up their places. 

The whooping and hallooing came closer and closer, 
and soon even the rustling of the young wood was 
heard, and every now and then the unerring bloodhound 
gave a single bay. . 

It was terrible! the branches rustling nearer and 
nearer, and the inevitable struggle for life and death 
coming on minute by minute, and that death-knell 
leading it. A trembling hand was laid on Gerard’s 
shoulder, It made him start violently, strung up as he 
was. 

“Martin says if we are forced to part company, 
make for the high ash-tree we came in by.” 

“Yes! yes! yes! But go back, for Heaven’s sake ! 
Don’t come here, all out in the open!” 

She ran back towards Martin, but ere she could get 
to him, suddenly a huge dog burst out of the coppice, 
and stood erect a moment. Margaret cowered with 
fear, but he never noticed her. Scent was to him what 
sight is to us. He lowered his nose an instant, and 
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the next moment, with an awful yell, sprang straight 
at Gerard’s tree, and rolled head over heels dead as a 
stone, literally spitted by an arrow from the bow that 
twanged beside the coppice in Martin’s hand. That 
same moment out came another hound and smelt his 
dead comrade. Gerard rushed out at him; but ere 
he could use his cudgel, a streak of white lightning 
seemed to strike the hound, and he grovelled in the 
dust, wounded desperately, but not killed, and howling 
piteously. 

Gerard had no time to dispatch him: the coppice 
rustled too near: it seemed alive. Pointing wildly 
to Martin to go back, Gerard ran a few yards to the 
right, then crept cautiously into the thick coppice 
just as three men burst out. These had headed their 
comrades considerably ; the rest were following at 
various distances. Gerard crawled back almost on all- 
fours. Instinct taught Martin and Margaret to do the 
same upon their line of retreat. Thus, within the 
distance of a few yards, the pursuers and pursued 
were passing one another upon opposite tracks. 

A loud ery announced the discovery of the dead and 
the wounded hounds. Then followed a babble of voices, 
still swelling as fresh pursuers reached the spot. The 
hunters, as usual on a surprise, were wasting time, and 
the hunted ones were making the most of it. 

““T hear no more hounds,” whispered Martin to. 
Margaret, and he was himself again. 

It was Margaret’s turn to tremble and despair. 

““Oh! Why did we part with Gerard? They will 
kill my Gerard, and I am not near him.” 

“Nay, nay! the head to catch him is not on their 
shoulders. You bade him meet us at the ash-tree ? ” 

“And so I did. Bless you, Martin, for thinking of 
that. To the ash-tree !” 

‘““ Ay! but with less noise.” 

BOOK I.—9g 
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They were now nearly at the edge of the coppice, 
when suddenly they heard whooping and hallooing 
behind them. The men had satisfied themselves the 
fugitives were in the coppice, and were beating 
back. 

‘‘No matter,” whispered Martin to his trembling 
companion. “ We shall have time to win clear and 
slip out of sight by hard running. Ah!” 

He stopped suddenly ; for just as he was going to 
burst out of the brushwood, his eye caught a figure 
keeping sentinel. It was Ghysbrecht Van Swieten seated 
on his mule. A bloody bandage was across his nose, the 
bridge of which was broken; but over this his eyes 
peered keenly, and it was plain by their expression he 
had heard the fugitives rustle, and was locking out 
for them. Martin muttered a terrible oath, and 
cautiously strung his bow, then with equal caution 
fitted his last arrow to the string. Margaret put her 
hands to her face, but said nothing. She saw this man 
must die or Gerard. After the first impulse she peered 
through her fingers, her heart panting to her throat. 

The bow was raised, and the deadly arrow steadily 
drawn to its head, when at that moment an active 
figure leaped on Ghysbrecht from behind so swiftly it 
was like a hawk swooping a pigeon. A kerchief went 
over the burgomaster, in a turn of the hand his head 
was muffled in it, and he was whirled from his seat 
and fell heavily upon the ground, where he lay groaning 
with terror ; and Gerard jumped down after him. 

** Hist, Martin! Martin!” 

Martin and Margaret came out, the former open- 
mouthed, crying : 

“Now fly! fly! while they are all in the thicket. 
We are saved.” 

At this crisis, when safety seemed at hand, as fate 
would have it, Margaret, who had borne up so 
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bravely till now, began to succumb, partly from loss 
of blood. 

‘““Oh, my beloved! fly!” she gasped. “ Leave me, 
for I am faint.” 

“No! no!” cried Gerard. ‘“ Death together, or 
safety. Ah! the mule! Mount her, you, and I'll 
run by your side.” 

In a moment Martin was on Ghysbrecht’s mule, and 
Gerard raised the fainting girl in his arms and placed 
her on the saddle, and relieved Martin of his bow. 

‘Help! treason! murder! murder!” shrieked 
Ghysbrecht, suddenly rising on his hams. 

‘** Silence, cur! ”’ roared Gerard, and trod him down 
again by the throat as men crush an adder. 

‘“Now, have you got her firm? Then fly! for our 
lives ! for our lives!” 

But even as the mule, urged suddenly by Martin’s 
heel, scattered the flints with his hind hogfs ere he got 
into a canter, and even as Gerard withdrew his foot 
from Ghysbrecht’s throat to run, Dierich Brower and 
his five men, who had come back for orders, and heard 
the burgomaster’s cries, burst roaring out of the 
coppice on them. 

There was something terrible and truly animal both 
in the roar of triumph with which the pursuers burst 
out of the thicket on our fugitives and the sharp cry of 
terror with which these latter darted away. The pur- 
suers’ hands clutched the empty air, scarce two feet 
behind them, as they fled for life. Confused for a 
moment, like lions that miss their spring, Dierich and 
his men let Gerard and the mule put ten yards between 
them. Then they flew after with uplifted weapons. 
They were sure of catching them ; for this was not the 
first time the parties had measured speed. In the open 
ground they had gained visibly on the three this morn- 
ing, and now, at last, it was a fair race again, to be 
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settled by speed alone. A hundred yards were covered 
inno time. Yet there still remained these ten yards 
between the pursuers and the pursued. 

This increase of speed since this morning puzzled 
Dierich Brower. The reason was this. When three 
run in company, the pace is that of the slowest of the 
three. From Peter’s house to the edge of the forest 
Gerard ran Margaret’s pace, but now he ran his own, 
for the mule was fleet, and could have left them all 
far behind Daylight grew imperceptibly between 
the hunted ones and the hunters. Then Dierich made 
a desperate effort, and gained two yards, but in a few 
seconds Gerard had stolen them quietly back. The 
pursuers began to curse. 

Martin heard, and his face lighted up. “‘ Courage, 
Gerard ! courage, brave lad! they are straggling.” 

It was so. Dierich was now headed by one of his 
men, and another dropped into the rear altogether. 

They came to a rising ground, not sharp, but long ; 
and here youth and grit and sober living told more 
than ever. 

Ere he reached the top, Dierich’s forty years weighed 
him down like forty bullets. “ Our cake is dough,” 
he gasped. “Take him dead, if you can’t alive ;” 
and he left running, and followed at a foot’s pace. 
Jorian Ketel tailed off next, and then another; and 
so, one by one, Gerard ran thei. all to a standstill, 
except one who kept on, stanch as a bloodhound, 
though losing ground every minute. His name, if I 
am not mistaken, was Eric Wouverman. Followed by 
him, they came to a rise in the wood, shorter, but much 
steeper than the last. 

‘Hand on mane!” cried Martin. 

Gerard obeyed, and the mule helped him up the 
hill faster even than he was running before. 

At the sight of this manceuvre Dierich’s man lost 
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heart, and being now full eighty yards behind Gerard, 
and rather more than that in advance of his nearest 
comrade, he pulled up short, and in obedience to 
Dierich’s order, took down his crossbow, levelled it 
deliberately, and just as the trio were sinking out of 
sight over the crest of the hill, sent the bolt whizzing 
among them. ‘ 

There was a cry of dismay, and next moment, as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen on them, they were all lying 
on the ground, mule and all. 

The effect was so sudden and magical that the 
shooter himself was stupefied for an instant. Then he 
hailed his companions to join him in effecting the 
capture, and himself set off up the hill; but ere he 
had got half-way, up rose the figure of Martin Witten- 
haagen, with a bent bow in his hand. Eric Wouverman 
no sooner saw him in this attitude than he darted 
behind a tree, and made himself as small as possible. 
Martin’s skill with that weapon was well known, and 
the slain dog was a keen reminder of it. 

Wouverman peered round the bark cautiously. 
There was the arrow’s point still aimed at him. He 
saw it shine. He dared not move from his shelter. 

When he had been at peep-bo some minutes, his 
companions came up in great force. 

Then, with a scornful laugh, Martin vanished, and 
presently was heard to ride off on the mule. 

All the men ran up together. The high ground 
commanded a view of a narrow but almost interminable 
glade. 

They saw Gerard and Margaret running along at 
a prodigious distance—they looked like gnats—and 
Martin galloping after them ventre a terre. 

The hunters were outwitted as well as outrun. A 
few words will explain Martin’s conduct. As we have 
all seen a hare tumble over a briar just as the gun went 
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off, and so raise expectations, then dash them to earth 
by scudding away, untouched, so the burgomaster’s 
mule put her foot in a rabbit-hole at or about the time 
the crossbow bolt whizzed innocuous over her head ; 
she fell and threw both her riders. Gerard caught 
Margaret ; but was carried down by her weight and 
impetus. 

The docile mule was up again directly, and stood 
trembling. Martin was next, and, looking round, saw 
there was but one in pursuit. On this he made the 
young lovers fly on foot, while he checked the enemy 
as I have recorded. 

He now galloped after his companions, and when, 
after a long race, he caught them, he instantly put 
Gerard and Margaret on the mule, and ran by their 
side till his breath failed, then took his turn to ride, and 
so on in rotation. Thus the runner was always fresh ; 
and long ere they relaxed their speed all sound and 
trace of them was hopelessly lost to Dierich and his 
men. These latter went crestfallen back to look after 
their chief and their winged bloodhound. 


After many wonderful adventures Gerard reached Italy in safety. 


> COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Arps To Literary APPRECIATION 


1. The Cloister and the Hearth is perhaps the finest novel 
dealing with life in the Middle Ages that has ever been 
written. It is a great story in every respect, whether we 
consider the plot, the characters, the incidents, or the 
writing. The extract given here shows chiefly Charles 
Reade’s great power of writing a stirring tale. Which 
do you think the most exciting incident in this extract ? 


- 
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2. Reade had a remarkable knowledge of history. What 
points in this extract show that the story deals with the 
Middle Ages ? 


3. Observe how short and quick the sentences become 
as the story reaches exciting parts. Select examples. 
Rewrite in longer sentences the following passage : 

** Boy!’ roared Martin, ‘the GALLOWS! Follow 
me!’ And he fled into the wood. Soon they heard a 
ery like a pack of hounds opening on sight of the game. 
The men were in the wood, and saw them flitting amongst 
the trees. Margaret moaned and panted as she ran, 
and Gerard clenched his teeth and grasped his staff. 
The next minute they came to a stiff hazel coppice. 
Martin dashed into it.” 


4. What shows that Gerard was courageous but not 
eruel ? 


5. Which was the most courageous, Martin, Gerard, or 
Margaret ? Give reasons for your choice. 


6. The extract is by no means without humour, as, for 
instance, Gerard’s varying feelings with regard to his 
attack on Ghysbrecht. Point out the humour here. What 
other examples are there ? 


7. The quotation referring to the cry of the hound is 
from A Midsummer Night's Dream, Act tv. Scene i. 
Copy out the whole passage. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 
1. Look up the meaning of: Elude, hostelry, kirtle, 
farthingale, emotion, tortuous, furtively, adroitly, succumb, 


imperceptibly, manewuvre, interminable, prodigious, ventre 
a terre, 7rnocuous. 


2. Explain the following : 
“ He shook her off without ceremony.” 
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“ Martin had learned in war to lose all impression of 
danger with the danger itself.” 

““ Who spares a badger for his gray hairs ? 

“ Familiar dangers he could face with Spartan forti- 
tude.” 

“A sense of the supernatural combined with novelty 
to unsteel his heart.” 

“ Dierich’s forty years weighed him down like forty 
bullets.” 

“* Our cake is dough,’ he gasped.” 


3. VERBS AND Nouns. There are certain words which 
in form appear to be Verbs, but which must be regarded 
as Nouns because of their use. These are sometimes 
called Verb-Nouns. 

“ Hurrying is useless. 'o escape is difficult.” 
“The whooping and hallooing came closer.” 
Search this extract for examples of Verb-Nouns. 


4, Analyse into Subject and Predicate, and underline 
the Verbs: 
“ The pursuer’s hands clutched the empty air.” 
“An unforeseen danger attacked them.” 
“ Over this his eyes peered keenly.” 
“ The next moment the three were in the wood.” 
“ Up rose the figure of Martin Wittenhaagen.” 


5. Set out in order, numbering them, the various in- 
cidents of the chase. With this as a guide, write a twenty- 
line account. Now condense this into ten lines. 


6. In these phrases replace the Adjectives by others 
with the same meaning: “ Branches like friendly arms”? ; 
“an unforeseen danger”; “a savage, exulting cry”; 
“@ frightful crash”; “a tuneful sound”; “his rude 
life”; “the hound’s mellow voice”; “a sly thing” ; 
“@ huge dog”; “an awful yell” ; “a trembling hand” ; 
“ the fainting girl.” 

Use each phrase in a sentence of your own. 


138 THE BIBLE (AUTHORISED VERSION) 
7. Prerixes. Add the following to your list: 


super =above as in supernatural. 


hemi =halt » 9, hemisphere. 
extra =beyond » 9», @Xtraordinary. 
pre =before 3 (x precede. 

post =after 5 9 postpone. 

re = back 5 00 55,  Lebvurn: 

sub =under >» Submarine. 
trans =across » 9», transport. 

vice =in placeof ,, ,, viceroy. 

im =not 5» 5, impossible. 


[tm may become 7g, il, ir, in, as in ignoble, illegal, 
irregular, incapable, etc.] 


THE DEATH OF MOSES 


— THE BIBLE (AUTHORISED VERSION) —— 


ND the Lord spake unto Moses that self-same 
day, saying, Get thee up into this mountain 
Abarim, unto mount Nebo, which is in the land of 
Moab, that is over against Jericho; and behold the 
land of Canaan, which I give unto the children of 
Israel for a possession : 

And die in the mount whither thou goest up, and 
be gathered unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother 
died in mount Hor, and was gathered unto his people : 

Because ye trespassed_against me among the children 
of Israel at the waters of Meribah-Kadesh, in the 
wilderness of Zin; because ye sanctified me not in 
the midst of the children of Israel. 

Yet thou shalt see the land before thee; but thou 
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shalt not go thither unto the land which I give the 
children of Israel. 

And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto 
the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is 
over against Jericho. And the Lord shewed him all 
the land of Gilead, unto Dan, 

And all*Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah, unto the utmost 
sea, 

And the south, and the plain of the valley of Jericho, 
the city of palm trees, unto Zoar. 

And the Lord said unto him, This is the land which 
I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
saying, I will give it unto thy seed: I have caused thee 
to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. 

So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 

And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, 
over against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day. 


Deuteronomy: parts of chapters xxxii. and xxxiv. 


THE BURIAL OF MOSES 
—— MRS. C. F. ALEXANDER —— 


Y Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab 

There lies a lonely grave, 
And no man knows that sepulchre, 

And no man saw it e’er; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth : 
But no man heard the trampling, 
Or saw the train go forth— 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes back when night is done, 
And the crimson streaks on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun: 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves ; 
So without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that .wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 


The great procession swept. 
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Perchance the bald old eagle 
On gray Beth-Peor’s height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie, 
Looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallowed spot, 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, 
Follow his funeral car ; 

They show the banners taken, 
They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed, 
While peals the minute gun. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
We lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honoured place, 
With costly marble drest, 
In the great minster transept, 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings, 
Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword, 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word ; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 
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And had he not high honour,— 
The hillside for a pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes. 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s own hand in that lonely land 
To lay him in the grave ? 


In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again, O wondrous thought ! 
Before the Judgment day, 

And stand with glory wrapt around 
On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life, 
With the Incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely grave in Moab’s land! 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 

He hides them deep like the hidden sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 
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> COMMENT AND EXERCISES < 


Section I 
Arps To Lirerary APPRECIATION 


1. Mrs. Alexander wrote many poems dealing with 
religious subjects. Two of these you will certainly know, 
for they are widely used as hymns. They begin, “ There 
1s a green hill far away,” and “ All things bright and beauti- 
ful.” Copy these out. 


2. In this poem she deals very appropriately with the 
noble subject. The poem, like the Biblical passage on 
which it is based, is very dignified in its simplicity. Com- 
pare the two. 

3. Both the words and the metre are simple. This is as 
it should be in such a poem. If there were a feeling of 
decoration and ornament; if quaint and fanciful words were 
used, the poem would not seem fitting. Notice also that 
the majority of the words are monosyllables (7.e., they 
have but one syllable). Select lines consisting entirely of 
such monosyllables. 

4. In what way does the writer add to the story as 
given in Deuteronomy ? 

5. In the peem we have an account of the burial which 
is usually given to a warrior, a scholar, and a poet. Write 
in prose an account of each. 

6. Write an essay showing that Moses was a great 
warrior, a great lawgiver, and a great poet. 

7. Read Tennyson’s Ode on the Burial of the Duke of 
Wellington, which deals with the burial of a great warrior. 
Can you point out any differences between the poems ? 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. With the help of an Encyclopedia, write notes on 
Mount Nebo, the land of Moab, Beth-peor. 
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2. Explain the ninth verse. If you are puzzled, you 
will find the clue in St. Matthew xvii. 


3. Give the meaning of the following: The bald old 
eagle ; his lonély eyrie ; the lion stalking ; arms reversed 
and muffled drum ; the minute gun. 


4. Note carefully the lines : 
“In the great minster transept, 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings, 
Along the emblazoned wall.” 
Write in your own words the meaning of these lines. 


5. Now obtain a copy of Milton’s Poems, and read II 
Penseroso, to discover a passage which is somewhat similar 
to the one given here. Copy out the lines. 


PuNcTUATION : THE COLON, SEMI-COLON, AND QUESTION- 
Mark. The Colon (:) is used before a list, and sometimes 
to separate statements where the first appears to require 
a second, 

The Semi-colon (;) is used between statements which are 
not so closely connected. 

[Note that some authors use Semi-colons very freely, 
while others prefer the Full Stop. ] 

The Question-mark (?) follows a question when we have 
the exact words of the speaker. 


6. Read the poem again, noticing the use of these 
punctuation marks. 


7. Write as verses, and punctuate, the following : 

(a) and have they fixed the where and when and shall 
trelawney die heres twenty thousand cornish men will 
know the reason why 

(b) but this I know I love to play through the meadow 
among the hay up the water and oer the lea thats the 
way for billy and me 

(c) twas I that led the highland host through wild 
lochabers snows what time the plaided clans came down 
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to batile with montrose Ive told thee how the southrons. 
fell beneath the broad claymore and how we tamed the 
campbell clan by inverlochy’s shore Ive told thee how 
we swept dundee and tamed the lindsay pride but. never 
have I told thee yet how the great marquis died 


A NATURALIST’S CHILDHOOD 


— SAMUEL SMILES —— 


These incidents are related in the Life of a Scotch Naturalist, by Samuel 
Smiles. The naturalist was Thomas Edward, a Scotch shoemaker, born 
in 1814. Although the son of a poor weaver, and without any advantages- 
of birth or education (being entirely self-taught), he became one of the 
best naturalists of his time, though always poor. Even when a boy, 
he showed the most remarkable interest in all beasts and birds, greatly 
to the distress of his parents and schoolmasters. At the time the earlier 
incidents occurred he was but four or five years old, and only six when: 
he captured the adder. 


HEN the family removed to Aberdeen, young 
Edward was in his glory. He was enabled to. 
roam into the country by way of Deeside and Ferryhill. 
Close at hand were the beautiful green Inches covered 
with waving alge. There, too, grew the scurvy grass, 
and the beautiful sea daisy. Between the Inches were 
channels through which the tide flowed, with numerous 
pots or hollows. These were the places for bardies, 
eels, crabs, and worms. Then the Denburn, at the 
foot of the Green, yielded no end of horse-leeches, 
powets (tadpoles), frogs, and other creatures that 
abound in fresh or muddy water. The boy used daily 
to play at these places, and brought home with him 
his ‘“‘ venomous beasts,” as the neighbours called them. 
At first they consisted, for the most part, of tadpoles, 
BOOK I.—10 
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beetles, snails, frogs, sticklebacks, and small green 
crabs ; but as he grew older, he brought home horse- 
leeches, asks (newts), young rats—a nest of young rats 
was a glorious prize—field mice and house mice, hedge- 
hogs, moles, birds, and birds’ nests of various kinds. 

The fishes and birds were easily kept; but as there 
was no secure place for the puddocks, horse-leeches, 
rats, and such like, they usually made their escape into 
the adjoining houses, where they were by no means 
welcome guests. The neighbours complained of the 
venomous creatures which the young naturalist was 
continually bringing home. The horse-leeches crawled 
up their legs and stuck to them, fetching blood; the 
puddocks and asks roamed about the floors; and 
the beetles, moles, and rats sought for holes wherever 
they could find them. 

The boy was expostulated with. His mother threw 
out all his horse-leeches, crabs, birds, and birds’ nests ; 
and he was strictly forbidden to bring such things into 
the house again. But it was of no use. The next time 
that he went out to play he brought home as many of 
his “‘ beasts”? as before. He was then threatened with 
corporal punishment. But that very night he brought 
in a nest of young rats. He was then flogged. But it 
did him no good. The disease, if it might be so called, 
was so firmly rooted in him as to be entirely beyond 
the power of outward appliances. And so it was found 
in the end. 

One of his favourite spots was the Den? and quarries 
of Rubislaw. There were five excellent places in the 
Den for birds’ nests and wild flowers. But he went 
to the quarries chiefly to find the big bits of sheep’s 
silver or mica in the face of the rocks. Edward was 
much astonished at the size of the rocks. He knew 
how birds made their nests; he knew how flowers 

1 A small valley. 
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and whins grew out of the ground; but he did not 
know how rocks grew. He asked his parents for the 
reason. They told him that these rocks had existed 
from the beginning. This did not satisfy him, and he 
determined to ask one of the men at the quarry, who 
certainly ought to know how the rocks grew. ‘“‘ How 
do the rocks grow?” asked he of a quarryman one 
day. “‘Fat} say ye?” Tom repeated tke question. 
“To the de’il wi’ ye, ye impudent brat, or I’ll toss ye 
ower the head o’ the quarry !’’ Tom took to his heels 
and fled, never looking back. 

Another favourite haunt was Daiddie Brown’s 
burnie. There were plantations and hedges near it, 
and fields close at hand on either side. Its banks were 
thickly clothed with wild raspberries and whins—the 
habitat of numerous birds. The burn itself had plenty 
of water-rats along its banks. 

Tom’s knowingness about birds’ nests attracted many 
of his boy-fellows to accompany him in his expeditions. 
He used to go wandering on, forgetful of time, until it 
became very late. On such occasions the parents of 
the boys became very anxious about them ; and know- 
ing that Tam Edward was the cause of their being kept 
so long away from home, they forbade them accom- 
panying him again on any account. When he asked 
them to go with him a-birdnesting, them answer 
usually was, ““ Wha wad gang wi’ you ? ye never come 
hame!” Even when Tom did get any boys to follow 
him, he usually returned alone. 

On one occasion he got some boys to accompany 
him to a wood at Polmuir, about two miles from town, 
on a bird-nesting expedition. While they were going 
through the wood, a little separated, one of them called 
out, “ A byke,? a byke, stickin’ on a tree, and made o’ 
paper.” <A byke was regarded as a glorious capture, 

1 What. 2 A bees’ nest. 
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not only for the sake of the honey, but because of the 
fun the boys had in skelpin’ out the bees. Before they 
had quite reached the spot one of the youngest boys 
yelled out, “Oh! I’m stung, I’m stung!” He took 
to his feet, and they all followed. After they had run 
some distance, and there being no appearance of a foe, 
a halt was made, and they stood still to consider the 
state of affairs. “ But all that could be ascertained 
was, that the byke was on a tree, that it was made 
of paper, and that it had lots of yellow bees 
about it. 

This so excited Tom’s curiosity that he at once 
proposed to go back and take down the paper byke. 
His proposal was met with a decided refusal; and on 
his insisting on going back, all the other boys ran 
away home. Nothing daunted, however, he went back 
to that part of the wood where the byke had been seen. 
He found it, and was taking it from the underside of 
the branch to which it was attached, when a bee 
lit upon one of his fingers, and stung it severely. 
The pain was greater than from any sting that he had 
ever had before. He drew back, and sucked and blew 
the wound alternately, in order to relieve the pain. 

Then he thought, ““ What can I do next ?”’ There 
the byke hung before him. It was still in his power to 
remove it—if he could. To leave it was impossible. 
Although he had nothing to defend himself from the 
attacks of the bees, nor anything to put the byke into 
when he had taken it down, still he would not go without 
it. His bonnet could scarcely do. It was too little 
and holey. His stockings would not do, because he 
wished to take the byke home whole. A thought 
struck him. There was his shirt! That would do. 
So he took off his jacket, and disrobed himself of his 
shirt. Approaching the tree very gently, though 
getting numerous stings by the way, he contrived to 
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remove the byke from the branch to which it was 
hanging, and tucked it into his shirt. He tied the 
whole up into a sort of round knot, so as to keep all 
in that was in. 

It was now getting quite dark, and he hurried away 
with his prize. He got home in safety.- He crept up 
the stair, and peeped in at the keyhole, to see that the 
coast was clear. But no! he saw his father sitting in 
his chair. There was an old iron pot in a recess on one 
side of the stair, in which Tom used to keep his numer- 
ous “ things,” and there he deposited his prize until 
he could unpack it in the morning. He now entered the 
house as if nothing had happened. “ Late as usual, 
Tam,” said his father. No further notice was taken. 
Tom got his supper shortly after, and went to 
bed. 

His brother, having caught sight of his nudity, 
suddenly called out, “Eh, mother, mother, look at 
Tam! he hasna’ gotten his sark!” Straightway his 
mother appeared at the bedside, and found that the 
statement was correct. Then the father made his 
appearance. ‘‘ Where’s your shirt, sir?” “It’s in 
the bole on the stair.” “Go and get it, and bring it 
here immediately.’”’ Tom went and brought it, sorrow- 
fully enough, for he dreaded the issue. ‘‘ And what 
have you got in it?” “A yellow bumbees’ byke.”’ 
“ A what?” exclaimed his father and mother in a 
breath. ‘‘ A yellow bumbees’ byke.” ‘ Did I not tell 
you, sir,” said his father, “only the other day, not 
to bring any more of these things into the house, en- 
dangering and molesting us as well as the whole of 
our neighbours. Besides, only think of your stripping 
yourself in a wood, to get off your shirt to hold a 
bees’ byke !” 

“But this is a new ane,’ 
paper.” 


> 


said Tom; “it’s made o” 
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“‘ Made o’ fiddlesticks!”’ ‘‘ Na, I'll let ye see it.” 
** Let it alone, I don’t want to see it. Go to bed at 
once, sir, or I shall give you something (shaking his 
strap) that will do you more good than bees’ bykes ! ” 

Before the old couple went to bed they put Tom’s 
shirt into a big bowl, poured a quantity of boiling water 
over it, and after it was cold they opened the shirt, 
and found—a wasps’ nest ! 


During one of his excursions on the hills of Torrie, 
near the commencement of the Grampians, while 
looking for blackberries and cranberries, Edward saw 
something like the flash of an eel gliding through the 
heather. He rushed after it, and pounced down upon 
it with both hands, but the animal had escaped. He 
began to tear up the heather in order to get at it. His 
face streamed with perspiration. He rested for a time 
and then began again. Still there was no animal, nor 
a shadow of one. 

At this time another boy came up, and asked, 
“What are ye doing there?” ‘‘ Naething.” ‘“‘ D’ye 
call that naething ?”’ pointing to about a cart-load of 
heather torn up. “Have ye lost onything?” ‘‘ No.” 
‘““What are ye looking for then?” “ For something 
like an eel.” “An eel!” quoth the lad; “do ye 
think ye'll find an eel amang heather? It’s been an 
adder, and it’s well ye have na’ gotten it. The beast 
might have bitten ye to death.” “No fear o’ that,” 
said Edward. ‘‘ How long is it sin’ ye saw it?” 
“Some minutes.” “If that’s the case, it may be 
some miles up the hills by this time. Which way was 
it gaun?” “That way.” “Well,” said the lad, 
‘you see that heap o’ stones up there? Try them, 
and if you do not find it there, you may gang hame 
and come back again, and then ye’ll be as near finding 
it as ye are now.” ‘ Will ye help me ?”’ asked Edward. 
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“Na, faith, I dinna want to be bitten to death.’ And 
so saying, he went away. 

Edward then proceeded to the pile of stones which 
had been pointed out, to make a search for the animal. 
He took stone after stone off the heap, and still there 
was no eel. There were plenty of worms and insects, 
but these he did not want. A little beyond the stones 
lay a large piece of turf. He turned it over, and there 
the creature was. He was down upon it in an instant, 
and had it in his hand. He looked at the beast. It 
was not an eel. It was very like an asp, but was six 
or seven times longer. 

Having tightened his grip of the beast, for it was 
trying to wriggle out of his hand, he set out for home. 
He struck the Dee a little below where the Chain 
Bridge now stands, reaching the ford opposite Dee 
village, and prepared to cross it. But the water being 
rather deep at the time, he had to strip and wade 
across, carrying his clothes in one hand and the “eel ”’ 
in the other. He had only one available hand, so that 
getting off and on his clothes, and wading the river 
breast high, occupied. some time. 

On reaching the top of Carmelite Street, he observed 
his mother, Mrs. Kelmar, and some other women, 
standing together at the street door. He rushed in 
amongst them with great glee, and holding up his hand 
exclaimed, ‘‘See, mother, sie a bonny beastie Pve 
gotten.”” On looking at the object he held im his 
hand the conclave of women speedily scattered. They 
flew in all directions. Edward’s mother screamed, 
‘“The Lord preserv’s! what the sorrow’s that ye hae 
noo?” ‘Oh, Meggy, Meggy,” said Mrs. Kelmar, “ it’s 
a snake. Dinna let him in! For ony sake dinna let 
him in, or we'll a’ be bitten.” The entry door was 
then shut and bolted, and Tom was left out with the 
beast in his hand. 
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Mrs. Kelmar’s husband then made his appearance. 
‘‘What’s this, Tam, that has caused such a flutter 
amongst the wives?” ‘Only this bit beastie.” 
Kelmar started back. ‘‘ What, has it not bitten you ¢” 
‘““No.” ‘ Well,” he added, “‘ the best thing you can 
do with it is to take it to Dr. Ferguson as fast as 
you can, for you can’t be allowed to bring it in 
here.” 

Dr. Ferguson kept a druggist’s shop. He had a 
number of creatures suspended in glass jars in his 
window. Boys looked in at these wonderful things. 
They were the admiration of the neighbours. Tom 
had often been there before with big grubs, piebald 
snails, dragon-flies, and yellow puddocks. So he went 
to Dr. Ferguson with his last new prize. 

He was by this time surrounded by a number of 
boys like himself. They kept, however, at a respectable 
distance. When he moved in their direction they 
made a general stampede. At length he arrived at 
the Doctor’s door. When the Doctor saw the wriggling 
thing that he was holding in his hand, he ordered 
him out of the shop, and told him to wait in the middle 
of the street until he had got a bottle ready for the 
reception of the animal. Tom waited until the bottle 
was ready, when he was told that when he had gotten 
the snake in, he must cork the bottle as firmly as 
possible. The adder was safely got in and handed to 
the Doctor, who gave Tom fourpence for his treasure. 
Next day it appeared in the window, to the general 
admiration of the inhabitants. 

Tom hastened home with his fourpence. On entering 
the house he encountered his father, who seized him 
by the neck, and asked, ‘“‘ Where’s that venomous 
beast that you had?” “T left it with Dr. Ferguson.” 
“But have you no more?” “No.” “ That’s very 
strange! You seldom come home with so few things 
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about you. But we shall see.” The boy was then 
taken into the backyard, where he was ordered to 
strip. Every bit of clothing was shaken, examined, 
and searched; the father standing by with a stick. 
Nothing was found, and Tom was allowed to put on 
his clothes, and go upstairs to bed. 


COMMENT AND EXERCISES 


Section I 
Arps to Literary APPRECIATION 


1. Look up in an Encyclopedia a life of Thomas 
Edward. Or, better still, read the Biography from which 
this extract is taken. It is an inspiring record of what 
can be done in spite of tremendous obstacles. 


2. In this extract, notice the simple straightforward 
style of the writer. His aim was to bring before us a vivid 
picture of the little lad with his passionate thirst for know- 
ledge. ‘To do this he gives a very clear account of such 
of Tom’s doings as would reveal plainly the boy’s character. 
Write a short account of certain incidents that show the 
boy’s love of Nature and his fearlessness. 

3. All his life Thomas Edward was hampered by poverty, 
1ack of books, and the difficulty of obtaining information. 
Show how this was so even in his childhood. 

4. It is sad to reflect that even his parents tried to 
check him. Why did they do so ? 


5. Make a list of the wild creatures mentioned in this 
extract. What are horse-leeches, newts, ‘‘ bardies,’’ stickle- 
backs, puddocks ? 

6. Sticklebacks are remarkably interesting creatures. 
With the help of a book on Natural History, write an 
account of them. 

7. Other scientists and inventors have often met with 
no recognition. Find out what you can of Roger Bacon, 
Galileo, Palissy, Samuel Crompton. 


~ 
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Section I 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Write the meaning of: Ezxpostulated, mica, whins, 
burnie, habitat, ascertained, alternately, available, stampede, 
venomous. 


2. Explain the meaning of the prefixes in: Adjoining, 
forbidden, a-birdnesting, impossible, disrobed, recess, de- 
posited, excursion, conclave, suspended. 


3. Explain : 
“The disease, tf it might be so called, was firmly 
rooted in him.” 
““« Wha wad gang wi ye? Ye never come hame.’” 
“ The boys had fun in skelpin’ out the bees.” 
“* He hasna gotten his sark.” 


“Tom brought it, sorrowfully enough, for he dreaded 
the issue.” 


4. Summarise (a) The story of the wasps’ nest. 
(6) The story of the adder and its capture. 


5. SENTENCE - COMBINATION. Combine each of the 
following groups of short sentences into one longer 
sentence : 

(a) ‘‘ His bonnet could scarcely do. It was too little 
and holey. His stockings would not do, because he 
wished to take the byke home whole.” 

(b) “ He rushed after it and pounced down upon it 
with both hands, but the animal had escaped. He began 
to tear wp the heather in order to get at it. His face 
streamed with perspiration.” 

(ec) ““ A little beyond the stones lay a large piece of 
turf. He turned tt over, and there the creature was. 
He was down wpon tt in an instant, and had it in his 
hand. He looked at the beast. It was not an eel. It 
was very like an asp, but was six or seven times longer.” 
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6. Pronouns. Pronouns are words used instead of 
Nouns, to avoid the awkwardness of repeating the same 
word very frequently. Thus: 

“Tom saw something like an eel. He rushed after if.” 
There are several kinds of Pronouns, but the most common 
are Personal Pronouns: I, me, we, us, you, he, him, she, 
her, it, they, them. 


7. Select any paragraph in the extract, replace all Pro- 
nouns by Nouns, and see how awkwardly the paragraph 
reads. 


CHRISTIAN ENCOUNTERS DANGERS 


— JOHN BUNYAN — 


These extracts are from a wonderful book, The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
by John Bunyan. The author, a tinker who became a Nonconformist 
preacher, was imprisoned in 1660 because the evil laws of that time 
forbade any to preach save ministers of the Church of England. 
Bunyan remained in Bedford jail for twelve years. Unable to preach, 
he turned to writing, and produced the Pilgrim’s Progress, which has 
been read by millions of people in many lands. It is the story of 
Christian, who set out from the City of Destruction to journey to the 
Celestial City, and had many stirring experiences on his way. 


I. Tue ASCENT OF THE Hi L DirricuLty 


Christian has met two other travellers, who are not willing to face 
troubles. 


BEHELD, then, that they all went on till they 
came to the foot of the hill Difficulty, at the 
bottom of which was a spring. There were also in the 
same place two other ways, besides that which came 
straight from the gate. One turned to the left hand 
and the other to the right, at the bottom of the hill ; 
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but the narrow way lay right up the hill, and the name 
of the going up the side of the hill is called Difficulty. 
Christian now went to the spring, and drank thereof 
to refresh himself, and then he began to go up the hill, 
saying : 
“This hill, though high, I covet to ascend ; 

The difficulty will not me offend : 

For I perceive the way to life lies here. 

Come, pluck up, Heart, let’s neither faint nor fear! 

Better, though difficult, the right way to go, 

Than wrong, though easy, where the end is woe.” 


The other two also came on to the foot of the hill; 
but when they saw that the hill was steep and high, 
and that there were two other ways to go, and sup- 
posing also that these two ways might meet again with 
that up which Christian went, on the other side of the 
hill, they were resolved to go in those ways. Now 
the name of one of those ways was Danger, and the 
name of the other Destruction. So one took the way 
which is called Danger, which led him into a great 
wood; and the other took directly up the way to 
Destruction, which led him into a wide field, full of 
dark mountains, where he stumbled and fell and rose 
no more. 

I looked then after Christian, to see him go up the 
hill, where I perceived he fell from running to going, 
and from going to clambering upon his hands and his 
knees, because of the steepness of the place. Now, 
about the mid-way to the top of the hill was a pleasant 
arbour, made by the Lord of the hill for the refreshment 
of weary travellers. Thither, therefore, Christian got, 
where also he sat down to rest him. Then he pulled 
his roll out of his bosom, and read therein to his comfort. 
Thus pleasing himself for a while, he at last fell into a 
slumber, and thence into a fast sleep, which detained 
him in that place until it was almost night ; and in his 
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sleep his roll fell out of his hand. Now, as he was 
sleeping, there came one to him and awakened him, 
saying: “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her 
ways and be wise.”” And with that Christian suddenly 
started up, and sped him on his way, and went apace 
till he came to the top of the hill. 

Now, when he was got up to the top of the hill, there 
came two men running to meet him amain. The name 
of the one was Timorous, and of the other Mistrust ; 
to whom Christian said, “Sirs, what’s the matter 
you run the wrong way?” ‘Timorous answered that 
they were going to the city of Zion, and had got up 
that difficult place ; “but,” said he, “‘ the farther we 
go, the more danger we meet with; wherefore we 
turned, and are going back again.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mistrust, “‘for just before us lie a 
couple of lions in the way, whether sleeping or waking we 
know not; and we could not think, if we came within 
reach, but they would presently pull us in pieces.” 

Then said Christian, “‘ You make me afraid; but 
whither shall I fly to be safe? If I go back to my own 
country, I shall certainly perish there. If I can get to 
the Celestial City, I am sure to be in safety there. I 
must venture: to go back is nothing but death ; I will 
yet go forward.” So Mistrust and Timorous ran down 
the hill, and Christian went on his way. But thinking 
again of what he had heard from the men, he felt in 
his bosom for his roll, that he might read therein and 
be comforted ; but he felt, and found it not. Then 
was Christian in great distress, and knew not what to 
do. At last he bethought himself that he had slept 
in the arbour that is on the side of the hill ; and falling 
down upon his knees, he asked God’s forgiveness for 
that his foolish act, and then went back to look for his 
roll. But, all the way he went back, who can suffi- 
ciently set forth the sorrow of Christian’s heart ? 
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Sometimes he sighed, sometimes he wept, and often- 
times he chid himself for being so foolish to fall asleep 
in that place, which was erected only for a little refresh- 
ment for his weariness. Thus, therefore, he went back, 
earefully looking on this side and on that all the way 
as he went, if haply he might find his roll that had been 
his comfort so many times in his journey. Thus, 
therefore, he now went on, saying, “O wretched man 
that Iam! that I should sleep in the daytime! How 
far might I have been on my way by this time! I am 
made to tread those steps thrice over, which I needed 
not to have trod but once: yea, now also I am like to 
be benighted ; for the day is almost spent. O that I 
had not slept!” 

Now, by this time he was come to the arbour again, 
where for a while he sat down and wept ; but at last, as 
Providence would have it, looking sorrowfully down 
under the settle, there he espied his roll ; the which he, 
with trembling and haste, catched up and put into his 
bosom. But who can tell how joyful this man was 
when he had gotten his roll again? Therefore he laid 
it up in his bosom, gave thanks to God for directing 
his eyes to the place where it lay, and with tears and 
joy betook himself again to his journey. But O how 
nimbly now did he go up the rest of the hill! Yet, 
before he got up, the sun went down upon Christian. 

Now also he remembered the story that Mistrust 
and Timorous told him of, how they were frighted with 
the sight of the hons. Then said Christian to himself 
again, “These beasts range in the night for their 
prey, and if they should meet with me in the dark, 
how should I shift them? How should I escape being 
by them torn in pieces?” Thus he went on; but he 
lift up his eyes, and behold there was a very stately 
palace before him, the name of which was Beautiful ; 
and it stood just by the highway-side. 
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So I saw in my dream that he made haste and went 
forward, that if possible, he might get lodging there. 
Now, before he had gone far he entered into a very 
narrow passage, which was about a furlong of the 
Porter’s lodge ; and looking very narrowly before him 
as he went, he espied two lions in the way.+ Now, 
thought he, I see the danger that Mistrust and Timorous 
were driven back by. (The lions were chained; but 
he saw not the chains.) Then he was afraid, and 
thought also himself to go back after them; for he 
thought nothing but death was before him. But the 
Porter at the lodge, whose name is Watchful, perceiving 
that Christian made a halt as if he would go back, cried 
unto him, saying, ‘‘ Is thy strength sosmall? Fear not 
the lions, for they are chained, and are placed there for 
trial of faith where it is, and for discovery of those that 
have none. Keep in the midst of the path, and no 
hurt shall come unto thee.” 

Then I saw that he went on, trembling for fear of the 
lions ; but taking good heed to the directions of the 
Porter, he heard them roar, but they did him no harm. 
Then he clapped his hands, and went on till he came 
and stood before the gate where the Porter was. Then 
said Christian to the Porter, ‘‘ Sir, what house is this ? 
and may I lodge here to-night ?”’ The Porter an- 
swered, ‘‘ This house was built by the Lord of the hill, 
and he built it for the relief and se urity of pilgrims.” 


Il. His Encounter witH APOLLYON 


In the house Beautiful, Christian was kindly received and entertained, 
and before he departed the dwellers in the house gave him a suit of 
armour and a sharp sword, for they told him he would meet enemies. 
So Christian went on his way, which now lay through a valley called 
the Valley of Humiliation. 


Bur now in this Valley of Humiliation poor Christian 
was hard put to it; for he had gone but a little way, 
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before he espied a foul fiend coming over the field to 
meet him. His nameis Apollyon. Then did Christian 
begin to be afraid, and to cast in his mind whether to 
go back or to stand his ground. But he considered 
again that he had no armour for his back ; and there- 
fore thought that to turn the back to him* might give 
him greater advantage with ease to pierce him with his 
darts. Therefore he resolved to venture and stand his 
ground ; for, thought he, had I no more in my eye than 
the saving of my life, it would be the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him. Now the 
monster was hideous to behold. He was clothed with 
scales, like a fish (and they are his pride); he had 
wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and his mouth 
was as the mouth of a lion. When he came up to 
Christian, he beheld him with a disdainful countenance, 
and thus began to question him : 

Apollyon. Whence come you, and whither are you 
bound ? 

Christian. I am come from the city of Destruction, 
which is the place of all evil, and I am going to the city 
of Zion. 

Apollyon. By this I perceive that thou art one of 
my subjects ; for all that country is mine, and I am 
the prince and god of it. How is it, then, that thou 
hast run away from thy king? Were it not that I 
hope thou mayest do me more service, I would strike 
thee now at one blow to the ground. 

Christian. I was indeed born in your dominions, but 
your service was hard, and your wages such as a man 
could not live on, for the wages of sin is death. There- 
fore when I was come to years, I did as other con- 
sideraet persons do, look out if perhaps I might mend 
myself. 

Apollyon. There is no prince that will thus lightly 
lose his subjects, neither will I as yet lose thee. But 
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since thou complainest of thy service and wages, be 
content to go back: what our country will afford I 
do here promise to give thee. 

Christian. But I have let myself to another, even 
to the King of princes. 

Then Apollyon broke out into a gricvous rage, 
saying, ‘“I am an enemy to this Prince. I hate his 
person, his laws, and his people, and am come out 
on purpose to withstand thee.” 

Christan. Apollyon, beware what you do, for I am in 
the King’s highway ; therefore take heed to yourself. 

Then Apollyon straddled quite over the whole 
breadth of the way, and said, “I am void of fear in 
this matter. Prepare thyself to die, for I swear that 
thou shalt go no farther!’ And with that he threw 
a flaming dart at his breast; but Christian had a 
shield in his hand, with which he caught it, and so 
prevented the danger of that. 

Then did Christian draw, for he saw it was time to 
bestir him, and Apollyon as fast made at him, throwing 
darts as thick as hail, by the which, notwithstanding 
all that Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon 
wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot. This 
made Christian give a little back. Apollyon, therefore, 
followed his work amain, and Christian again took 
courage, and resisted as manfully as he could. This 
sore combat lasted for above half a day, even till 
Christian was almost quite spent. For you must 
know that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must 
needs grow weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to 
gather up close to Christian, and wrestling with him, 
gave him a dreadful fall; and with that Christian’s 
sword flew out of his hand. Then said Apollyon, “I 
am sure of thee now,’ and with that he had almost 
pressed him to death; so that Christian began to 
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despair of life. But, as God would have it, while 
Apollyon was fetching of his last blow, thereby to 
make a full end of this good man, Christian nimbly 
stretched out his hand for his sword, and caught 
it, saying, ‘“‘ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy ! 
when I fall I shall arise!”’ And with that he gave 
him a deadly thrust, which made him give back as one 
that had received his mortal wound. Christian, per- 
ceiving that, made at him again, saying, “ Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us”; and with that Apollyon spread 
forth his dragon wings, and sped him away, that 
Christian saw him no more. 


aa COMMENT AND EXERCISES + 


Section I 
Aips to Literary APPRECIATION 


1. Look up a life of John Bunyan. Obtain also a copy 
of The Pilgrim's Progress, and read the account of the 
trial of Faithful when arrested at the town of Vanity Fair. 
This will give you some idea of the unfair treatment which 
Bunyan himself received, when tried and sentenced to be 
imprisoned. 


2. Bunyan was imprisoned in order that he might be 
prevented from preaching. Show how in the end this 
meant that he preached to millions. 


3. What trials and misfortunes befel Christian before he 
finished the ascent of the hill Difficulty ? 


4, How did Apollyon try to stop Christian ? 


5. Why did not Christian turn back when he first saw 
the fiend ? 


6. What do you think is signified by: The City of Destruc- 
tion ; the Hill Difficulty ; the chained lions ; the Valley of 
Humiliation ; Apollyon ? 
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7. Bunyan’s style is modelled very closely on the Bible. 
Why was this ? 


8. It is an interesting exercise to search out all the Bibli- 
cal references and phrases in these extracts. Try to find 
the source of the following quotations. (A Concordance 
will help you.) 

(a) “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways 
and be wise.” 

(6) “ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy! when I 
fall I shall arise.” 

(c) “ Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us.”’ 

9. But there are numerous other instances which are not 
direct quotations. For example, compare these passages : 

(a) Bunyan: “O wretched man that I am! that I 
should sleep...” 
Romans vii. 24: “O wretched man that I am! 
who will deliver me...” 
(>) Bunyan: “‘ For the day is almost spent . . 
St. Luke xxiv. 29: ‘‘ And the day is far spent...” 
(c) Bunyan: “But he lifted up his eyes, and 
behold . . .” 
2 Samuel xviii. 24: (see page 243) “ And lifted up his 
eyes, and looked, and behold a man running alone .. .” 
Psalm exxi. 1: “ I will lift wp mine eyes...” 
Can you discover other instances ? 
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Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. The Pilgrim’s Progress was written more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago. We should therefore expect 
to find here and there words that appear a little strange 
to us. Study and explain these examples : 

“ He went apace till he got to the top of the hill.” 
“There came two men running to meet him amain.” 
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“ Apollyon straddled over the whole breadth of the 


way.” 
‘J am void of fear.” 
“ He fell from running to going.” 
“The which he catched up.” 
Select other examples. 


2. Like many of our greatest writers, Bunyan uses a 
great number of monosyllables. He never uses a long 
word where a short one will serve. Note, for instance, 
this striking example : 

“The other two also came on to the foot of the hill ; 
but when they saw that the hill was steep and high, and 
that there were two other ways to go, and supposing also 
that these two ways might meet again with that up which 
Christian went, on the other side of the hill, they were 
resolved to go in those ways.” 

Select other examples. 


3. Pronouns. In using Pronouns care must be taken 
to avoid confusion among the persons referred to. Point 
out how the meaning of the following sentences may be 
misunderstood : 

(a) John met his friend Fred. He was in great 
trouble. 

(b) The Romans encountered the barbarians, but they 
were not well armed. ° 

There is one celebrated example in the Authorised 
Version of the Bible: ‘‘ And when they arose early in 
the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.’’ Find 
out how this is amended in the Revised Version 
(2 Kings xix. 35). 


4, Write a paraphrase of Christian’s song. 
5. Punctuate : 


whither shall I fly to be safe if I go back to my own town 
I shall certainly perish there if I can get to the celestial 
city I am sure to be in safety there I must venture to go 
back is nothing but death I will yet go forward 
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6. Nouns anp ADJECTIVES. Certain words may be 
used sometimes as Nouns, at other times as Adjectives 
or Verbs. For example, in the extract from Bunyan, we 
read : 

(a) “‘ He hath wings like a dragon.” 
(5) ‘* Apollyon spread forth his dragon wings.” 

In (a) dragon is a Noun ; in (bd) it is an Adjective. 

Form sentences using these words first. as Nouns, then 
as Adjectives: Stlver, lily, red, eagle. 


THE RAT’S PICNIC 
—— KENNETH GRAHAME —— 


This is part of the first, of a delightful series of stories by Kenneth 
Grahame, called The Wind in the Willows. Later chapters tell of further 
adventures of the Rat, the Mole, the Badger, and their other friends. 


HE Mole had been working very hard all the 
morning, spring-cleaning his little home. 

First with brooms, then with dusters; then on ladders 
and steps and chairs, with a brush and a pail of white- 
wash; till he had dust in his throat and eyes, and 
splashes of whitewash all over his black fur, and an 
aching back and weary arms. Spring was moving in 
the air above and in the earth bejiow and around him, 
penetrating even his dark and lowly little house with 
its spirit of divine discontent and longing. It was 
small wonder, then, that he suddenly flung down his 
brush on the floor, said ‘‘ Bother!” and “‘O blow!” 
and also “ Hang spring-cleaning !”’ and bolted out of 
the house without even waiting to put on his coat. 
Something up above was calling him imperiously, and 
he made for the steep little tunnel which answered 
in his case to the gravelled carriage-drive owned by 
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animals whose residences are nearer to the sun and 
air. So he scraped and scratched and scrabbled and 
scrooged, and then he scrooged again and scrabbled 
and scratched and scraped, working busily with his 
little paws and muttering to himself, ““Up we go! 
Up we go!” till at last, pop! his snout came out into 
the sunlight, and he found himself rolling in the warm 
grass of a great meadow. 

“This is fine,’ he said to himself. ‘‘ This is better 
than whitewashing!’’ The sunshine struck hot on 
his fur, soft breezes caressed his heated brow, and 
after the seclusion of the cellarage he had lived in so 
long the carol of happy birds fell on his dulled hearing 
almost like a shout. Jumping off all his four legs 
at once, in the joy of living and the delight of spring 
without its cleaning, he pursued his way across the 
meadow till he reached the hedge on the farther side. 

“Hold up!” said an elderly rabbit at the gap. 
““ Sixpence for the privilege of passing by the private 
road!”? He was bowled over in an instant by the 
impatient and contemptuous Mole, who trotted along 
the side of the hedge chaffing the other rabbits as they 
peeped hurriedly from their holes to see what the row 
was about. ‘‘ Onion-sauce! Onion-sauce!’”’ he re- 
marked jeeringly, and was gone before they could 
think of a thoroughly satisfactory reply. Then they 
all started grumbling at each other, “‘ How stupid 


you are! Why didn’t you tell him . “ Well, 
why didn’t you say——” “ You might have re- 
minded him * and so on, in the usual way ; but, 


of course, it was then much too late, as is always the 
case. 

It all seemed too good to be true. Hither and 
thither through the meadows he rambled busily, along 
the hedgerows, across the copses, finding everywhere 
birds building, flowers budding, leaves thrusting— 
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** He was bowled over in an instant by the impatient 
and contemptuous Mole.” 
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everything happy, and progressive, and occupied. 
And instead of having an uneasy conscience pricking 
him and whispering ‘‘ Whitewash!” he somehow 
could only feel how jolly it was to be the only idle 
dog among all these busy citizens. After all, the best 
part of a holiday is perhaps not so much to be resting 
yourself, as to see all the other fellows busy working. 

He thought his happiness was complete when, as he 
meandered aimlessly along, suddenly he stood by 
the edge of a full-fed river. Never in his life had 
he seen a river before—this sleek, sinuous, full-bodied 
animal, chasing and chuckling, gripping things with 
a gurgle and leaving them with a laugh, to fling itself 
on fresh playmates that shook themselves free, and 
were caught and held again. All was a-shake and 
a-shiver—glints and gleams and sparkles, rustle and 
swirl, chatter and bubble. The Mole was bewitched, 
entranced, fascinated. By the side of the river he 
trotted as one trots, when very small, by the side of 
a man who holds one spellbound by exciting stories ; 
and when tired at last, he sat on the bank, while the 
river still chattered on to him, a babbling procession 
of the best stories in the world, sent from the heart 
of the earth to be told at last to the insatiable sea. 

As he sat on the grass and looked across the river, a 
dark hole in the bank opposite, just above the water’s 
edge, caught his eye, and dreamily he fell to consider- 
ing what a nice snug dwelling-place it would make 
for an animal with few wants and fond of a bijou 
riverside residence, above flood-level and remote from 
noise and dust. As he gazed, something bright and 
small seemed to twinkle down in the heart of it, 
vanished, then twinkled once more like a tiny star. 
But it could hardly be a star in such an unlikely 
situation ; and it was too glittering and small for a 
glow-worm. Then, as he looked, it winked at him, 
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and so declared itself to be an eye; and a small face 
began gradually to grow up round it, like a frame round 
a picture. 

A brown little face, with whiskers. 

A grave round face, with the same twinkle in its 
eye that had first attracted his notice. 

Small neat ears and thick silky hair. 

It was the Water Rat ! 

Then the two animals stood and regarded each other 
cautiously. 

** Hullo, Moie! ” said the Water Rat. 

* Hullo, Rat!” said the Mole. 

“Would you like to come over?” inquired the 
Rat presently. 

** Oh, it’s all very well to talk,” said the Mole, rather 
pettishly, he being new to a river and riverside life and 
its ways. 

The Rat said nothing, but stooped and unfastened a 
rope and hauled on it; then lightly stepped into a 
little boat which the Mole had not observed. It was 
painted blue outside and white within, and was just 
the size for two animals; and the Mole’s whole heart 
went out to it at once, even though he did not yet 
fully understand its uses. 

The Rat sculled smartly across and made fast. 
Then he held up his forepaw as the Mole stepped 
gingerly down. “Lean on that’” he said. ‘‘ Now 
then, step lively!’ and the Mole to his surprise and 
rapture found himself actually seated in the stern of a 
real boat. 

‘‘This has been a wonderful day,” said he, as the 
Rat shoved off and took to the sculls again. ‘ Do you 
know, I’ve never been in a boat before in all my life.”’ 

““ What ?” cried the Rat, open-mouthed: “ Never 
been in a—you never —well, I What have you 
been doing, then ?” 
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“Ts it so nice as all that ?”’ asked the Mole shyly, 
though he was quite prepared to believe it as he leant 
back in his seat and surveyed the cushions, the oars, 
the rowlocks, and all the fascinating fittings, and felt 
the boat sway lightly under him. 

“Nice ? It’s the only thing,” said the Water Rat 
solemnly, as he leant forward for his stroke. “ Be- 
lieve me, my young friend, there is nothing—absolutely 
nothing—half so much worth doing as simply messing 
about in boats. Simply messing,’”’ he went on dreamily: 
‘* messing — about — in — boats ; — messing a 

‘“* Look ahead, Rat!” cried the Mole suddenly. 

It was too late. The boat struck the bank full tilt. 
The dreamer, the joyous oarsman, lay on his back at 
the bottom of the boat, his heels in the air. 

a about in boats—or with boats,’ the Rat 
went on composedly, picking himself up with a 
pleasant laugh. ‘“‘In or out of ’em, it doesn’t matter. 
Nothing seems really to matter, that’s the charm of 
it. Whether you get away, or whether you don’t ; 
whether you arrive at your destination or whether 
you reach somewhere else, or whether you never get 
anywhere at all, you’re always busy, and you never do 
anything in particular; and when you've done it 
there’s always something else to do, and you can do 
it if you like, but you’d much better not. Look here ! 
If you’ve really nothing else on hand this morning, 
supposing we drop down the river together, and have 
a long day of it 2” 

The Mole waggled his toes from sheer happiness, 
spread his chest with a sigh of full contentment, and 
leaned back blissfully into the soft cushions. ‘“‘ What 
a day I’m having!” he said. “‘ Let us start at once ! ” 

“Hold hard a minute then!” said the Rat. He 
looped the painter through a ring in his landing- 
stage, climbed up into his hole above, and after a short 
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interval reappeared staggering under a fat, wicker 
luncheon-basket. 

‘Shove that under your feet,’ he observed to the « 
Mole, as he passed it down into the boat. Then he 
untied the painter and took the sculls again. 

“What’s inside it?” asked the Mole, wriggling 
with curiosity. 

“There’s cold chicken inside it,” replied the Rat 
briefly; ‘‘ coldtonguecoldhamcoldbeefpickledgherkins 
saladfrenchrollscresssand widgespottedmeatgingerbeerle 
monadesodawater ey 

“O stop, stop!” cried the Mole in ecstasies: ‘‘ This 
is too much!” 

“Do you really think so?” rnauieed the Rat 
seriously. “It’s only what I always take on these 
little excursions; and the other animals are always 
telling me that I’m a mean beast and cut it very fine.” 

The Mole never heard a word he was saying. Ab- 
sorbed in the new life he was entering upon, intoxi- 
cated with the sparkle, the ripple, the scents and the 
sounds and the sunlight, he trailed a paw in the water 
and dreamed long waking dreams. The Water Rat, 
like the good little fellow he was, sculled steadily on 
_and forbore to disturb him. 

“ T like your clothes awfully, old chap,”’ he remarked 
after some half an hour or so had passed. “I’m 
going to get a black velvet smok’ng-suit myself some 
day, as soon as I can afford it.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said the Mole, pulling himself 
together with an effort. ‘You must think me very 
rude ; but all this is sonew tome. So—this—is—a— 
River.” 

‘* The River,”’ corrected the Rat. 

“And you really live by the river? What a jolly 
life!” 

“ By it and with it and on it and in it,” said the 
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Rat. ‘It’s brother and sister to me, and aunts, and 
company, and food and drink, and (naturally) wash- 
ing. It’s my world, and I don’t want any other. 
What it hasn’t got is not worth having, and what it 
doesn’t know is not worth knowing. Lord! the 
times we’ve had together. Whether in winter or 
summer, spring or autumn, it’s always got its fun 
and its excitements. When the floods are on in 
February, and my cellars and basement are brimming 
with drink that’s no good to me, and the brown water 
runs by my best bedroom window ; or again when it 
all drops away and shows patches of mud that smells 
like plum-cake, and the rushes and weed clog the 
channels, and I ean potter about dry-shod over most 
of the bed of it and find fresh food to eat, and things 
careless people have dropped out of boats ! ” 

‘“ But isn’t it a bit dull at times ?”’ the Mole ven- 
tured to ask. ‘‘ Just you and the river, and no one 
else to pass a word with ? ”’ 

‘“* No one else to—well, I mustn’t be hard on you,” 
said the Rat with forbearance. ‘‘ You’re new to it, 
and, of course, you don’t know. The bank is so 
crowded nowadays that many people are moving 
away altogether. O no, it isn’t what it used to be. 
Otters, kingfishers, dabchicks, moorhens, all of them 
about all day long and always wanting you to do 
something—as if a fellow had no business of his own 
to attend to!” 

‘“ What lies over there?” asked the Mole, waving a 
paw towards a background of woodiand that darkly 
framed the water-meadows on one side of the river. 

“That ? Oh, that’s just the Wild Wood,” said the 
Rat shortly. “‘We don’t go there very much, we 
river-bankers.”’ 

“ Aren’t they—aren’t they very nice people in 
there ?”’ said the Mole, a trifle nervously. 
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““W—e—ll,” replied the Rat, “let me see. The 
squirrels are all right. And the rabbits—some of ’em, 
but rabbits are a mixed lot. And then there’s Badger, 
of course. He lives right in the heart of it; wouldn’t 
live anywhere else, either, if you paid him to do 
it. Dear old Badger! Nobody interferes with him. 
They’d better not,” he added significantly. 

“Why, who should interfere with him?” asked 
the Mole. | 

“Well, of course—there—are others,” explained 
the Rat in a hesitating sort of way. ‘‘ Weasels—and 
stoats—and foxes—and so on. They’re all right in a 
way—lI’m very good friends with them—pass the time 
of day when we meet, and all that—but they break out 
sometimes, there’s no denying it, and then—well, you 
can’t really trust them, and that’s the fact.” 

The Mole knew well that it is quite against animal- 
etiquette to dwell on possible trouble ahead, or even 
to allude to it ; so he dropped the subject. 

‘** And beyond the Wild Wood again ?”’ he asked : 
‘* Where it’s all blue and dim, and one sees what may 
be hills or perhaps they mayn’t, and something like 
the smoke of towns, or is it only cloud-drift ? ”’ 

“ Beyond the Wild Wood comes the Wide World,” 
said the Rat. ‘‘ And that’s something that doesn’t 
matter, either to you or me. I’ve never been there 
and I’m never going, nor you e.ther, if you’ve got 
any sense at all. Don’t ever refer to it again, please. 
Now then! MHere’s our backwater at last, where 
we’re going to lunch.” ig 

Leaving the main stream, they now passed into 
what seemed at first sight like a little land-locked lake. 
Green turf sloped down to either edge, brown snaky 
tree-roots gleamed below the surface of the quiet 
water, while ahead of them the silvery shoulder and 
foamy tumble of a weir, arm in arm with a restless 
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dripping mill-wheel, filled the air with a soothing 
murmur of sound, dull and smothery, yet with little 
clear voices speaking up cheerfully out of it at intervals. 
It was so very beautiful that the Mole could only hold 
up both forepaws and gasp, “O my! O my! O my!” 

The Rat brought the boat alongside the bank, made 
her fast, helped the still awkward Mole safely ashore, 
and swung out the luncheon-basket. The Mole 
begged as a favour to be allowed to unpack it all by 
himself ; and the Rat was very pleased to indulge 
him, and to sprawl at full length on the grass and 
rest, while his excited friend shook out the table- 
cloth and spread it, took out all the mysterious packets 
one by one and arranged their contents in due order, 
still gasping ““O my! O my!” at each fresh revela- 
tion. When all was ready, the Rat said, “ Now, pitch 
in, old fellow!” and the Mole was indeed very glad 
to obey, for he had started his spring cleaning at a 
very early hour that morning, as people will do, and 
had not paused for bite or sup; and he had been 
through a very great deal since that distant time 
which now seemed so many days ago. 


They finished their meal, met the Badger and the Otter, the Mole 
tried to row the boat and upset it, and finally a glorious day ended by 
the Rat spending the night at his friend’s house. Their further adven- 
tures you must read in The Wind in the Willows. 
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~ COMMENT AND EXERCISES - 


Section I 
Arps To LirERARY APPRECIATION 


1. This is a delightfully fantastic story without any 
probability whatever. In reading Richard Jefferies’ 
stories of Bevis and the wild creatures, one felt that if the 
birds and beasts could talk to a human being, they might 
well say what the story represents them as saying. Do you 
feel the same here? Do you think the author meant one 
to feel that ? Then what is the object of the story ? 


2. What passages strike you as being particularly 
amusing ? 

3. The style is brisk, lively, and natural, closely re- 
sembling speech. Note, for instance, the admirable para- 
graph dealing with the rabbits, and the Mole’s behaviour 
to them. The style may perhaps be best described as 
friendly. The reader, at the end, feels a positive affection 
for the tale. What paragraphs do you particularly like ? 

4. Occasionally there are incomplete sentences, ¢.g., 
“A brown little face with whiskers.” The author does not 
use these without a purpose. They heighten the effect, 
making the passage more dramatic. They are, in fact, 
in the nature of exclamations. Find other examples. 

5. Write an essay on: “ The best part of a holiday is 
perhaps not so much to be resting yourself, as to see all the 
other fellows busy working.” 

6. Write an imaginary account of the Mole’s adventures 
in the Wild Wood. 

7. Read Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden Age. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Look up the meaning of: Imperiously, bewitched, 
entranced, fascinated, ecstasies, significantly, forbore. 
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2. Explain : 

“ Spring was moving in the air above and in the earth 
below and around him, penetrating even his dark and 
lowly little house with its spirit of divine discontent 
and longing.” 

“ He found everything happy and progressive and 
occupied.” 

“A bijou riverside residence, above flood-level and 
remote from noise and dust.” 

** A babbling procession of the best stories in the world, 
sent from the heart of the earth to be told at last to the 
insatiable sea.” 

** It is quite against animal etiquette to dwell on possible 
trouble ahead.” 


3. Notice the words “ scraped and scratched and scrabbled 
and scrooged.”’ Scrooged is a word invented by the 
author, and is very expressive. It seems to describe 
exactly the Mole’s frantic efforts to clear away the earth 
from the run. Certain people have the power of inventing 
words which stick and pass into the language. Lewis 
Carroll was fond of doing this : 


“QO frabjous day ! 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy.” 
Frabjous is a failure ; beamish is an excellent word. 

Can you invent a word to describe the sound of snow 
crackling under foot, the grinding of brakes, the ex- 
plosions of a motor-cycle engine, the escape of steam: 
The snow ; the brakes the cycle ; the 
steam through the opening. 


4, ApvERBs. The word would indicate that Adverbs 
are words added to Verbs, and this is partly true. But 
they are also used with Adjectives or with other Adverbs. 
They express more exactly the meaning of the words to 
which they are added. Thus: They peeped hurriedly 
from their holes. [The word hurriedly tells us more 
about the action expressed by peeped.] 
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*Tt’s all very well to talk,” said the Mole, rather 
pettishly. 
[Here the Adverb rather is added to the Adverb pettishly.] 
“You must think me very rude.” 
[Here the Adverb very is added to the Adjective rude.] 
Write several examples of your own similar to each of 
these. 


5. Make a list of all the Adverbs in this extract 


THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER 


—— R. L. STEVENSON — 


Kidnapped, from which the following episode is taken, is one of 
R. L. Stevenson’s finest novels. The scene is laid in Scotland in 1751. 
David Balfour, a well-born Scotch lad of seventeen, heir to an estate 
held by his uncle, by the latter’s orders is kidnapped and carried on 
board a vessel. This brig later rescues from drowning a Jacobite gentle- 
man, Alan Breck. The two successfully resist an attack of the captain 
and crew of the brig. Later the vessel is wrecked, but David and Alan 
escape, though separated. As David makes his way through the neigh- 
bourhood, he witnesses the murder of a prominent member of the 
Campbell clan, and immediately afterwards is joined by Alan, who tells 
him they will be accused of the murder and must fly for their lives. 


OMETIMES we walked, sometimes ran; and as 

it drew on to morning, walked ever the less and 

ran the more. Though, upon its face, that country 
appeared to be a desert, yet there were huts and houses 
of the people, of which we must have passed more than 
twenty, hidden in quiet places of the hills. When we 
came to one of these, Alan would leave me in the way, 
and go himself and rap upon the side of the house 
and speak a while at the window with some sleeper 
awakened. This was to pass the news; which, in 
that country, was so much of a duty that Alan must 
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pause to attend to it even while fleeing for his life; and 
so well attended to by others, that in more than half 
of the houses where we called they had heard already 
of the murder. In the others, as well as I could make 
out (standing back at a distance and hearing a strange 
tongue), the news was received with more of consterna- 
tion than surprise. 

For all our hurry, day began to come in while we 
were still far from any shelter. It found us in a 
prodigious valley strewn with rocks and where ran a 
foaming river. Wild mountains stood around it; 
there grew there neither grass nor trees; and I have 
sometimes thought since then, that it may have been 
the valley called Glencoe, where the massacre was in 
the time of King William. But for the details of our 
itinerary, I am all to seek; our way lying now by 
short cuts, now by great detours; our pace being so 
hurried, our time of journeying usually by night ; 
and the names of such places as I asked and heard 
being in the Gaelic tongue and the more easily forgotten. 

The first peep of morning, then, showed us this 
horrible place, and I could see Alan knit his brow. 

“This is no fit place for you and me,” he said. 
“This is a place they’re bound to watch.”’ 

And with that he ran harder than ever down to the 
waterside, in a part where the river was split in two 
among three rocks. It went through with a horrid 
thundering that made my belly quake; and there 
hung over the lynn a little mist of spray. Alan looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but jumped clean 
upon the middle rock and fell there on his hands and 
knees to check himself, for that rock was small and he 
might have pitched over on the far side. I had scarce 
time to measure the distance or to understand the 
peril before I had followed him, and he had caught 
and stopped me. 
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So there we stood side by side upon a small rock 
slippery with spray, a far broader leap in front of us,’ 
and the river dinning upon all sides. When I saw 
where I was, there came on me a deadly sickness of 
fear, and I put my. hand over my eyes. Alan took me 
and shook me ; I saw he was speaking, but the roaring 
of the falls and the trouble of my mind prevented me 
from hearing ; only I saw his face was red with anger, 
and that he stamped upon the rock. The same look 
showed me the water raging by, and the mist hanging 
in the air; and with that I covered my eyes again and 
shuddered. 

The next minute Alan had set the brandy bottle to 
my lips, and forced me to drink about a gill, which 
sent the blood into my head again. Then, putting 
his hands to his mouth, and his mouth to my ear, he 
shouted, “Hang or drown!” and turning his back 
upon me, leaped over the farther branch of the stream, 
and landed safe. I was now alone upon the rock, which 
gave me the more room; the brandy was singing in 
my ears; I had this good example fresh before me, 
and just wit enough to see that if I did not leap at 
once I should never leap at all. I bent low on my 
knees and flung myself forth, with that kind of anger 
of despair that has sometimes stood me in stead of 
courage. Sure enough, it was but my hands that 
reached the full length! these slipped, caught again, 
slipped again; and I was sliddering back into the 
lynn, when Alan seized me, first by the hair, then by 
the collar, and with a great strain dragged me into 
safety. 

Never a word he said, but set off running again for 
his life, and J must stagger to my feet and run after 
him. I had been weary before, but now I was sick 
and bruised, and partly drunken with the brandy ; 
I kept stumbling as I ran, I had a stitch that came 
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near to overmaster me; and when at last Alan 
paused under a great rock, that stood there among 
a number of others, it was none too soon for David 
Balfour. 

A great rock I have said; but by rights it was two 
rocks leaning together at the top, both some twenty 
feet high, and at the first sight inaccessible. Even Alan 
(though you may say he had as good as four hands) 
failed twice in an attempt to climb them ; and it was 
only at the third trial, and then by standing on my 
shoulders and leaping up with such force as I thought 
must have broken my collar-bone, that he secured a 
lodgment. Once there, he let down his leathern girdle ; 
and with the aid of that and a pair of shallow footholds 
in the rock I scrambled up beside him. 

Then I saw why he had come there; for the two 
rocks, being both somewhat hollow on the top and 
sloping one to the other, made a kind of dish or saucer, 
where as many as three or four men might have lain 
hidden. 

All this while Alan had not said a word, and had 
run and climbed with such a savage, silent frenzy of 
hurry, that I knew that he was in mortal fear of some 
miscarriage. Even now we were on the rock he said 
nothing, nor so much as relaxed the frowning look upon 
his face ; but clapped flat down, and keeping only one 
eye above the edge of our place of shelter scouted all 
round the compass. The dawn had come quite clear ; 
we could see the stony sides of the valley, and its 
bottom, which was bestrewed with rocks, and the 
river, which went from one side to another, and made 
white falls; but nowhere the smoke of a house, nor 
any living creature but some eagles screaming round 
a cliff. 

Then at last Alan smiled. 

“* Ay,’ said he, ‘‘ now we have a chance”; and then 
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looking at me with some amusement, “‘ Ye’re no’ very 
gleg} at the jumping,” said he. 

At this I suppose I coloured with mortification, for 
he added at once, “‘ Hoots! small blame to ye! To 
be feared of a thing and yet to do it is what makes the 
prettiest kind of a man. And then there was water 
there, and water’s a thing that dauntons even me. 
No, no,” said Alan; “it’s no’ you that’s to blame, it’s 
me.” 

I asked him why. 

“Why,” said he, “I have proved myself a gomeril 
this night. or first of all I take a wrong road, and 
that in my own country of Appin; so that the day 
has caught us where we should never have been: and 
thanks to that, we lie here in some danger and mair 
discomfort. And next (which is the worst of the two, 
for a man that has been so much among the heather 
as myself) I have come wanting a water-bottle, and here 
we lie for a long summer’s day with naething but neat 
spirit. Ye may think that a small matter ; but before 
it comes night, David, ye’ll give me news of it.” 

I was anxious to redeem my character, and offered, 
if he would pour out the brandy, to run down and 
fill the bottle at the river. 

“TI wouldna waste the good spirit either,” says he. 
*‘ It’s been a good friend to you this night ; or, in my 
poor opinion, ye would still be cocking on yon stone. 
And what’s mair,” says he, “ye may have observed 
(you that’s a man of so much penetration) that Alan 
Breck Stewart was perhaps walking quicker than his 
ordinar’.”’ 

You!” I. cried; “you were running fit to 
burst.” 

“Was Iso?” said he. ‘‘ Well, then, ye may depend 
upon it, there was nae time to be lost. And now here is 
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enough said; gang you to your sleep, lad, and I'll 
watch.” 

Accordingly, I lay down to sleep ; a little peaty earth 
had drifted in between the top of the two rocks, and 
some bracken grew there, to be a bed tome; the last 
thing I heard was still the crying of the eagles. 

I dare say it would be nine in the morning when I 
was roughly awakened, and found Alan’s hand pressed 
upon my mouth. 

‘“* Wheesht !’’ he whispered. “‘ Ye were snoring.” 

“Well,” said I, surprised at his anxious and dark 
face, “‘and why not ?” 

He peered over the edge of the rock, and signed to 
me to do the like. 

It was now high day, cloudless, and very hot. The 
valley was as clear as in a picture. About half a mile 
up the water was a camp of red-coats ; a big fire blazed 
in their midst, at which some were cooking ; and near 
by, on the top of a rock about as high as ours, there 
stood a sentry, with the sun sparkling on his arms. 
All the way down along the riverside were posted other 
sentries ; here near together, there widelier scattered ; 
some planted like the first, on places of command, 
some on the ground level and marching and counter- 
marching, so as to meet half-way. Higher up the glen, 
where the ground was more open, the chain of posts 
was continued by horse soldiers, whom we could see 
in the distance riding to and fro. Lower down, the 
infantry continued; but, as the stream suddenly 
swelled by the confluence of a considerable burn, 
they were more widely set, and only watched the fords 
and stepping-stones. 

I took but one look at them and ducked again into 
my place. It was strange indeed to see this valley, 
which had lain so solitary in the hour of dawn, bristling 
with arms and dotted with the red-coats and breeches. 
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“Ye see,” said Alan, ‘‘ this was what I was afraid of, 
Davie—that they would watch the burnside. They 
began to come in about two hours ago, and, man! 
but ye’re a grand hand at the sleeping! We’re in a 
narrow place. If they get up the sides of the hill they 
could easy spy us with a glass; but if they'll only 
keep in the foot of the valley, we'll do yet. The posts 
are thinner down the water; and, come night, we'll 
try our hand at getting by them.” 

“* And what are we to do till night ?”’ I asked. 

** Lie here,”’ says he, ‘“‘ and birstle.”’ 

That one good Scotch word, “ birstle,” was indeed 
the most of the story of the day that we had now to 
pass. You are to remember that we lay on the bare 
top of a rock, like scones upon a girdle ; the sun beat 
upon us cruelly; the rock grew so heated, a man 
could scarce endure the touch of it; and the little 
patch of earth and fern, which kept cooler, was only 
large enough for one at a time. We took turn about 
to lie on the naked rock, which was indeed like the 
position of that saint that was martyred on a gridiron ; 
and it ran in my mind how strange it was that, in the 
same climate, and at only a few days’ distance, I should 
have suffered so cruelly, first from cold upon my island 
and now from heat upon this rock. 

All the while we had no water, only raw brandy for 
a drink, which was worse than nothing; but we kept 
the bottle as cool as we could, burying it in the earth, 
and got some relief by bathing our breasts and temples. 

The soldiers kept stirring all day in the bottom of 
the valley, now changing guard, now in patrolling 
parties hunting among the rocks. These lay round in 
so great a number that to look for men among them 
was like looking for a needle in a bottle of hay; and 
being so hopeless a task, it was gone about with the less 
care. Yet we could see the soldiers pike their bayonets 
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among the heather, which sent a cold thrill into my 
vitals; and they would sometimes hang about our 
rock, so that we scarce dared to breathe. 

It was in this way that I first heard the right English 
speech ; one fellow as he went by actually clapping 
his hand upon the sunny face of the rock on which we 
lay, and plucking it off again with an oath. “I tell 
you it’s “ot,” says he; and I was amazed at the 
clipping tones and the odd sing-song in which he spoke, 
and no less at that strange trick of dropping out the 
letter “‘ h.” 

The tediousness and pain of these hours upon the 
rock grew only the greater as the day went on; the 
rock getting still the hotter, and the sun fiercer. There 
were giddiness, and sickness, and sharp pangs like 
rheumatism to be supported. I minded then, and have 
often minded since, on the lines in our Scotch psalm : 


“The moon by night thee shall not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day;” 


and indeed it was only by God’s blessing that we 
neither of us were sun-smitten. 

At last, about two, it was beyond men’s bearing, and 
there was now temptation to resist as well as pain to 
thole. For the sun being now got a little into the 
west, there came a patch of shade on the east side of 
our rock, which was the side sheltered from the soldiers. 

“As well one death as another,” said Alan, and 
slipped over the edge and dropped on the ground 
on the shadowy side. 

I followed him at once, and instantly fell all my 
length, so weak was I and so giddy with that long 
exposure. Here, then, we lay for an hour or two, 
aching from head to foot, as weak as water, and lying 
quite naked to the eye of any soldier who should have 
strolled that way. None came, however, all passing 
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by on the other side; so that our rock continued to 
be our shield even in this new position. 

Presently we began again to get a little strength ; 
and as the soldiers were now lying closer along the 
riverside, Alan proposed that we should try a start. 
I was by this time afraid of but one thing in the world, 
and that was to be set back upon the rock—anything 
else was welcome to me; so we got ourselves at once 
in marching order, and began to slip from rock to rock 
one after the other, now crawling flat on our bellies 
in the shade, now making a run for it, heart in mouth. 

The soldiers, having searched this side of the valley 
after a fashion, and being perhaps somewhat sleepy 
with the sultriness of the afternoon, had now laid by 
much of their vigilance, and stood dozing at their 
posts, or only kept a look out along the banks of the 
river; so that in this way, keeping down the valley 
and at the same time towards the mountains, we drew 
steadily away from their neighbourhood. But the 
business was the most wearing I had ever taken part 
in. A man had need of a hundred eyes in every part 
of him, to keep concealed in that uneven country and 
within cry of so many and scattered sentries. When we 
must pass an open place, quickness was not all, but a 
swift judgment, not only of the lie of the whole country, 
but of the solidity of every stone on which we must 
set foot ; for the afternoon was now fallen so breathless 
that the rolling of a pebble sounded abroad like a 
pistol shot, and would start the echo calling among the 
hills and cliffs. 

By sundown we had made some distance, even by 
our slow rate of progress, though to be sure the sentry 
on the rock was still plainly in our view. But now we 
came on something that put all fears out of season ; 
and that was a deep rushing burn, that tore down, in 
that part, to join the glen river. At the sight of this 
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we cast ourselves on the ground and plunged head and 
shoulders in the water; and I cannot tell which was 
the more pleasant, the great shock as the cool stream 
went over us, or the greed with which we drank of it. 

We lay there (for the banks hid us), drank again 
and again, bathed our chests, let our wrists trail in 
the running water till they ached with the chill; and 
at last, being wonderfully renewed, we got out the 
meal-bag and made drammach in the iron pan. This, 
though it is but cold water mingled with oatmeal, 
yet makes a good enough dish for a hungry man; 
and where there are no means of making fire, or (as 
in our case) good reason for not making one, it is the 
chief stand-by of those who have taken to the heather. 


They reached a place of safety, David’s name was cleared from the 
charge of sharing in the murder, and in due time he inherited his estate. 
His later adventures may be read in Catriona, the sequel to Kidnapped. 


COMMENT AND EXERCISES 


Section I 
Arps to LirErRARY APPRECIATION 


1. Robert Louis Stevenson is one of the most lovable 
figures among English authors. With the help of an 
Encyclopedia, write a short account of his life. 


2. He was at his best in dealing with Scotland in the 
eighteenth century. He was himself of Scottish descent ; 
and even in his far-off island home of Samoa in his later 
days he thought constantly of his beloved Scotland, ae 
recalled the moors : 

“Where above the graves of the martyrs the tps 
are crying . 
My heart remembers how.” 

He knew all the traditions of that troubled time when 

so many of the Scots still clung to the Stuarts. In his 
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mind he lived through the scenes they depicted. Thus in 
Kidnapped he was able to give a wonderful picture of the 
period. Read the book. 


3. The style is admirable. It is very terse and arresting, 
and yet runs with the even steadiness which one might 
expect from a resolute composed character like David. 
In the parts where action is quick there are many words of 
one syllable. 

Give examples. 


4. In the descriptive passages longer words are more 
frequent. Some of the descriptions are very striking. 
Give instances. 


5. What touches illustrate Stevenson’s great knowledge 
of the period ? 


6. Alan Breck was brave and ready, but rather vain. 
Illustrate this statement by quotations. 


7. What did Alan mean by saying, “‘ As well one death 
as another’? What led him to say it ? 


8. In connection with David’s account of their meal of 
drammach, this quotation from Froissart’s account of the 
Scottish invaders in the fourteenth century is interesting : 


“Under the flaps of his saddle each man carries a 
broad piece of metal, behind him a little bag of oatmeal. 
They set this plate over the fire, knead the meal with 
water, and when the plate is hot put a little of the paste 
upon it in a thin cake like a biscuit which they eat to 
warm their stomachs. It is therefore no wonder 
that they perform a longer day’s march than other 
soldiers.”’ 


Why is this particularly interesting 1 


9, The natives of Samoa, the island where Stevenson 
spent the last years of his life, called him * Tusitala ”—the 
‘Story Teller.”” Why was this ? 
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Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Make a list of unfamiliar words, and try to find their 
meaning. You will need to consult a large Dictionary for 
some of them. 

2. Explain : 

“* But for the details of our itinerary I am all to seek.” 

“ Alan had run and climbed with such a savage, silent 
frenzy of hurry, that I knew he was in mortal fear of 
some miscarriage.” 

“* Before it comes night, David, ye'll give me news of 
at. 

“ We lay on the bare top of a rock like scones on a 
girdle.” 


3. ‘The valley was bristling with arms and dotted with 
the red-coats and breeches.’ Here we have words which 
are intended to convey ideas other than their literal 
meaning. The valley was dotted with soldiers. We 
understand this from the term “ red-coats.” 

Explain the following : 

** He was a colonel of horse in His Majesty’s army.” 
“ She shall float again, 
Full charged with England’s thunder.” 
“The old seaman complained that the days of sail 
being almost ended, he had to come home in steam.” 

4. Nouns, ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS. Give Adjectives and 
Adverbs which correspond to these Nouns: AHorror, 
surprise, hurry, ease, fear, despair, frenzy, heat, distance, 
giddiness, temptation, pain, solidity. 

5. Adverbs frequently take the place of phrases. Re- 
place the phrases in italics by single Adverbs : 

He departed in great haste. 
The visitor acted in a surprising manner. 
The captured town was sacked in a ferocious way. 

It is clear from these examples that the Adverb is usually 
to be preferred to the Adverbial Phrase. 


THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE 
—— WILLIAM MORRIS —— 


William Morris (1834-1896) was well-known as an artist and prose- 
writer, but his fame rests chiefly in his poetical works. Of these, the 
best-known is The Earthly Paradise, a collection of twenty-four legends 
rendered into beautiful verse. 


N half-forgotten days of old, 

As by our fathers we were told, 
Within the town of Rome there stood 
An image cut of cornel wood, 

And on the upraised hand of it 

Men might behold these letters writ— 
*PrercutTe Hic”: which is to say, 
In that tongue that we speak to-day, 
“ Strike here!” nor yet did any know 
The cause why this was written so. 


Thus in the middle of the square, 
In the hot sun and summer air, 
The snow-drift and the driving rain, 
That image stood, with little pain, 
For twice a hundred years and ten ; 
While many a band of striving men 
Were driven betwixt woe and mirth 
Swiftly across the weary earth, 
From nothing unto dark nothing: 
And many an emperor and king, 
Passing with glory or with shame, 
Left little record of his name, 

And no remembrance of the face 


Once watched with awe for gifts or grace. 
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Fear little, then, I counsel you, 
What any son of man can do; 
Because a log of wood will last 
While many a life of man goes past, 
And all is over in short space. 


Now so it chanced that to this place 
There came a man of Sicily, 
Who when the image he did see, 
Knew full well who, in days of yore, 
Had set it there ; for much strange lore, 
In Egypt and in Babylon, 
This man with painful toil had won ; 
And many secret things could do; 
So verily full well he knew 
That master of all sorcery 
Who wrought the thing in days gone by; 
And doubted not that some great spell 
It guarded, but could nowise tell 
What it might be. So, day by day, 
Still would he loiter on the way, 
And watch the image carefully, 
Well mocked of many a passer-by. 

And on a day he stood and gazed 
Upon the slender finger, raised 
Against a doubtful cloudy sky, 
Nigh noontide ; and thought, “ Certainly 
The master who made thee so fair 
By wondrous art, had not stopped there, 
But made thee speak, had he not thought 
That thereby evil might be brought 
Upon his spell.” But as he spoke, 
From out a cloud the noon sun broke 
With watery light, and shadows cold: 
Then did the Scholar well behold 
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How, from that finger carved to tell 

Those words, a short black shadow fell 

Upon a certain spot of ground, 

And thereon, looking all around 

And seeing none heeding, went straightway 

Whereas the finger’s shadow lay, 

And with his knife about the place 

A little circle did he trace ; 

Then home he turned with throbbing head, 

And forthright gat him to his bed, 

And slept until the night was late 

And few men stirred from gate to gate. 
So when at midnight he did wake, 

Pickaxe and shovel did he take, 

And, going to that now silent square, 

He found the mark his knife made there, 

And quietly with many a stroke 

The pavement of the place he broke: 

And so, the stones being set apart, 

He ’gan to dig with beating heart, 

And from the hole in haste he cast 

The marl and gravel; till at last, 

Full shoulder high, his arms were jarred, 

For suddenly his spade struck hard 

With clang against some metal thing: 

And soon he found a brazen ring, 

All green with rust, twisted, and great 

As a man’s wrist, set in a plate 

Of copper, wrought all curiously 

With words unknown though plain to see, 

Spite of the rust ; and flowering trees, 

And beasts, and wicked images, 

Whereat he shuddered : for he knew 

What ill things he might come to do, 

If he should still take part with these 

And that Great Master strive to please. 
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But small time had he then to stand 
And think, so straight he set his hand 
Unto the ring, but where he thought 
That by main strength it must be brought 
From out its place, lo! easily 
It came away, and let him see 
A winding staircase wrought of stone, 
Where through the new-come wind did moan. 

Then thought he, “If I come alive 
From out this place well shall I thrive, 
For I may look here certainly 
The treasures of a king to see, 

A mightier man than men are now. 
So in few days what man shall know 
The needy Scholar, seeing me 

Great in the place where great men be, 
The richest man in all the land ? 
Beside the best then shall I stand, 
And some unheard-of palace have ; 
And if my soul I may not save 

In heaven, yet here in all men’s eyes 
Will 1 make some sweet paradise, 
With marble cloisters, and with trees 
And bubbling wells, and fantasies, 
And things all men deem strange and rare, 
And crowds of women kind and fair, 
That I may see, if so I please, 

Laid on the flowers, or mid the trees 
With half-clad bodies wandering. 
There, dwelling happier than the king, 
What lovely days may yet be mine! 
How shall 1 live with love and wine, 
And music, till 1 come to die! 

And then—Who knoweth certainly 
What haps to us when we are dead ? 
Truly I think by likelihead 
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Nought haps to us of good or bad ; 
Therefore on earth will I be glad 
A short space, free from hope or fear ; 
And fearless will I enter here 
And meet my fate, whatso it be.” 
Now on his back a bag had he, 
To bear what treasure he might win, 
And therewith now did he begin 
To go adown the winding stair ; 
And found the walls all painted fair 
With images of many a thing, 
Warrior and priest, and queen and king, 
But nothing knew what they might be. 
Which things full clearly could he see, 
For lamps were hung up here and there 
Of strange device, but wrought right fair, 
And pleasant savour came from them. 
At last a curtain, on whose hem 
Unknown words in red gold were writ, 
He reached, and softly raising it 
Stepped back, for now did he behold 
A goodly hall hung round with gold, 
And at the upper end could see 
Sitting, a glorious company : 
Therefore he trembled, thinking well 
They were no men, but fiends of hell. 
But while he waited, trembl ng sore, 
And doubtful of his late-learned lore, 
A cold blast of the outer air 
Blew out the lamps upon the stair 
And all was dark behind him ; then 
Did he fear less to face those men 
Than, turning round, to leave them there 
While he went groping up the stair, 
Yea, since he heard no cry. or call 
Or any speech from them. at ally... 
BOOK I.—13 
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He doubted they were images 

Set there some dying king to please 
By that Great Master of the art; 
Therefore at last with stouter heart 
He raised the cloth and entered in 
In hope that happy, life to win, 

And drawing nigher did behold 

That these were bodies dead and cold 
Attired in full royal guise, 

And wrought by art in such a wise 
That living they all seemed to be, 
Whose very eyes he well could see, 
That now beheld not foul or fair, 
Shining as though alive they were. 
And midmost of that company 

An ancient king that man could see, 
A mighty man, whose beard of grey 
A foot over his gold gown lay ; 

And next beside him sat his queen 
Who in a flowery gown of green 

A golden mantle well was clad, 

And on her neck a collar had 

Too heavy for her dainty breast ; 
Her loins by such a belt were prest 
That whoso in his treasury 

Held that alone, a king might be. 
On either side of these, a lord 

Stood heedfully before the board, 
And in their hands held bread and wine 
For service ; behind these did shine 
The armour of the guards, and then 
The well-attired serving-men, 

The minstrels clad in raiment meet ; 
And over against the royal seat 

Was hung a lamp, although no flame 
Was burning there, but there was set 
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Within its open golden fret 

A huge carbuncle, red and bright ; 

Wherefrom there shone forth such a light 

That great hall was as clear by it, 

As though by wax it had been lit, 

As some great church at Easter-tide. 
Now set a little way aside, 

Six paces from the dais stood 

An image made of brass and wood, 

In likeness of a full-armed knight 

Who pointed ’gainst the ruddy light 

A huge shaft ready in a bow. 

Pondering how he could come to know 
What all these marvellous matters meant, 
About the hall the Scholar went, 
Trembling, though nothing moved as yet; 
And for awhile did he forget 
The longings that had brought him there 
In wondering at these marvels fair ; 

And still for fear he doubted much 
One jewel of their robes to touch. 


But as about the hall he passed 
He grew more used to them at last, 
And thought, “Swiftly the time goes by, 
And now no doubt the day draws nigh ; 
Folk will be stirring: by my head 
A fool I am to fear the dead, 
Who have seen living things enow, 
Whose very names no man can know. 


Whose shapes brave men might well affright 


More than the lion in the night 
Wandering for food.”’ Therewith he drew 
Unto those royal corpses two, 

That on dead brows still wore the crown ; 
And ’midst the golden cups set down 
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The rugged wallet from his back, 
Patched of strong leather, brown and black. 
Then, opening wide its mouth, took up 
From off the board, a golden cup 
The King’s dead hand was laid upon, 
Whose unmoved eyes upon him shone 
And recked no more of that last shame 
Than if he were the beggar lame, 
Who in old days was wont to wait 
For a dog’s meal beside the gate. 

Of which shame nought our man did reck, 
But laid his hand upon the neck 
Of the slim Queen, and thence undid 
The jewelled collar, that straight slid 
Down her smooth bosom to the board. 
And when these matters he had stored 
Safe in his sack, with both their crowns, 
The jewelled parts of their rich gowns, 
Their shoes and belts, brooches and rings, 
And cleared the board of all rich things, 
He staggered with them down the hall. 
But as he went his eyes did fall 
Upon a wonderful green stone, 
Upon the hall-floor laid alone ; 
He said, “ Though thou art not so great 
To add by much unto the weight 
Of this my sack indeed, yet thou, 
Certes, would make me rich enow, 
That verily with thee I might 
Wage one-half of the world to fight 
The other half of it, and I 
The lord of all the world might die ; 
I will not leave thee ;”’ therewithal 
He knelt down midmost of the hall, 
Thinking it would come easily 
Into his hand; but when that he 


“ There he saw 


The bowman image ’gin to draw 
The mighty bowstring to his ear.” 
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Gat hold of it, full fast it stack, 

So fuming, down he laid his sack, 

And with both hands pulled Justily, 

But as he strained, he cast his eye 

Back to the dais; there he saw 

The bowman image ‘gin to draw 

The mighty bowstring to his ear ; 

So, shrieking out: aloud for fear, 

Of that rich stone he loosed his hold 

And catching up his bag of gold, 

Gat to his feet: but ere he stood 

The evil thing of brass and wood 

Up to his ear the notches drew ; 

And clanging, forth the arrow flew, 

And midmost of the carbuncle 

Clanging again, the forked barbs fell, 

And all was dark as pitch straightway. 
So there until the judgment day 

Shall come and find his bones laid low, 

And raise them up for weal or woe, 

This man must bide; cast down he lay ; 

While all his past life day by day 

In one short moment he could see 

Drawn out before him, while that he 

In terror by that fatal stone 

Was laid, and scarcely dared to moan. 

But in a while his hope returned, 

And then, though nothing he discerned, 

He gat him up upon his feet, 

And all about the walls he beat 

To find some token of the door, 

sut never could he find it more; 

For by some dreadful sorcery 

All was sealed close as it might be, 

And ’midst the marvels of that hall 

This Scholar found the end of all. 
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But in the town on that same night, 
An hour before the dawn of light, 
Such storm upon the place there fell, 
That not the oldest man could tell 
Of such another: and thereby 
The image was burnt utterly, 
Being stricken from the clouds above ; 
And folk deemed that same bolt did move 
The pavement where that wretched one 
Unto his foredoomed fate had gone, 
Because the plate was set again 
Into its place, and the great rain 
Washed the earth down, and sorcery 
Had hid the place where it did lie. 

So soon the stones were set all straight, 
But yet the folk, afraid of fate, 
Where once the man of cornel wood 
Through many a year of bad and good 
Had kept his place, set up alone 
Great Jove himself, cut in white stone, 
But thickly overlaid with gold. 
“Which,” saith my tale, “‘ you may behold 
Unto this day, although indeed 
Some Lord or other, being in need, 
Took every ounce of gold away.” 

But now, this tale in some past day 
Being writ, I warrant all is gone, 
Both gold and weather-beaten stone. 

Be merry, masters, while ye may, 
For men much quicker pass away. 
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Section I 
Arps to Literary APPRECIATION 


1. William Morris was one of the grand band of writers 
who lived and wrote in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. He delighted in art and literature, and par- 
ticularly loved tales of chivalry, adventure, and romance. 
In The Earthly Paradise are many other stories you will 
enjoy, such as “The Man born to be King” and “ The 
Proud King.” 


2. The Earthly Paradise consists of twenty-four stories 
in verse, bound together by a thread of narrative. A 
party of adventurers in the fourteenth century set off to 
seek new lands. After many years of wandering they 
reach a far-off land where they are hospitably received, 
and the weary travellers decide to stay there. Each 
month they and the chief men of the land meet, and after 
the feast two stories are told, one by a newcomer and the 
other by one of their hosts. 

This idea of gathering tales told by people unknown is 
wn old one, and has often been employed. Longfellow 
used it in Tales of a Wayside Inn. The greatest example 
in English literature is Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Morris 
always regarded Chaucer as his ‘“ master.”’ Read some 
of these tales. 


3. The tales in The Earthly Paradise are not original. 
They are mainly Greek and Norse legends. Their great 
charm is in the style of the poet. Notice the short lines 
which make the whole run briskly, and give a feeling of 
quick action very suitable to the story. Select some very 
energetic lines. 


4. The poem is written in lines of which each pair 
rhyme. ‘These are called couplets. Each line consists of 
eight syllables, which fall into four groups (called feet), 
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each of which has a syllable without accent followed by an 
accented syllable. Thus: 
“In half for-gdt-ten déys of 61d.” 

A line of four feet is called a tetrameter. Each of the 
feet is called an Iambus. We say the poem is written in 
rhymed couplets, each line being an Jambic Tetrameter. 

In an anthology, find other poems so written. 


5. How did the Scholar make the discovery ? 

6. Why did he doubt whether he would save his soul ? 

7. Write in prose a paraphrase of the passage describing 
“the glorious company at the table.”’ 


8. The Scholar lost his life through greed. Read 
Chaucer’s The Pardoner’s Tale, which has the same lesson. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. What is the meaning of: Cornel wood, marl, savour, 
lore, device, carbuncle, fret, recked % 


2. What word would be used in prose instead of : Writ, 
nowise, gat, haps, likelihead, enow, certes, stack % 


3. Why did William Morris use such words as those given 
in Question 2? Can you find other examples in the poem ? 


4. Write an explanation of : 


(a) “. , . For much strange lore 
In Egypt and in Babylon, 
This man with painful toil had won.” 


(b) “ Whereat he shuddered, for he knew 
What ill things he might come to do, 
If he should still take part with these, 
And that Great Master strive to please.” 


5. Prepositions. Prepositions are very frequently used, 
easy to recognise, but hard to define. The word means 
‘placed before’’; and a Preposition may be described 
as a word usually placed before a Noun or Pronoun to 
mark its relation to some other word in the sentence. 
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The most common Prepositions are: On, in, above, 
below, by, through, of, for, down, with, against. 

Thus: On the table ; in the house ; above the door. 

Write other phrases in which these prepositions are 
used. 


6. Copy out eight lines of the poem, each containing a 
Preposition. Underline the Prepositions. 


HOW MR. PICKWICK WENT TO 
DINGLEY DELL 


— CHARLES DICKENS —— 


This amusing episode is from Charles Dickens’ great novel, The Pick- 
wick Papers. Mr. Pickwick, a kindly, benevolent old gentleman, with 
his three friends, Mr. Winkle, Mr. Tupman, and Mr. Snodgrass, have 
been invited by a jovial farmer, Mr. Wardle, to visit him at Dingley Dell. 


R. Pickwick found that his three companions 
had risen, and were waiting his arrival to com- 
mence breakfast, which was ready laid in tempting 
display. They sat down to the meal ; and broiled ham, 
eggs, tea, coffee, and sundries began to disappear with a 
rapidity which at once bore testimony to the excellence 
of the fare, and the appetites of its consumers. 
‘“Now, about Manor Farm,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
** How shall we go 2?” 
“We had better consult the waiter, perhaps,’’ said 
Mr. Tupman, and the waiter was summoned accordingly. 
“Dingley Dell, gentlemen—fifteen miles, gentle- 
men—cross road—post-chaise, sir ?”’ 
‘** Post-chaise won’t hold more than two,”’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. 
“True, sir—beg your pardon, sir. Very nice four- 
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wheeled chaise, sir—seat for two behind—one in front 
for the gentleman that drives—oh ! beg your pardon, 
sir—that’ll only hold three.”’ 

‘““What’s to be done ?”’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘“‘ Perhaps one of the gentlemen would like to ride, 
sir ?”’ suggested the waiter, looking towards Mr. 
Winkle ; “very good saddle horses, sir—any of Mr. 
Wardle’s men coming to Rochester bring ’em back, sir.”’ 

“The very thing,” said Mr. Pickwick. ‘“ Winkle, 
will you go on horseback ? ” 

Mr. Winkle did entertain considerable misgivings 
in the very lowest recesses of his own heart, relative 
to his equestrian skill; but, as he would not have 
them even suspected on any account, he at once replied 
with great hardihood, “Certainly. I should enjoy it, 
of all things.” 

Mr. Winkle had rushed upon his fate; there was 
no resource. ‘‘ Let them be at the door by eleven,” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

“Very well, sir,’ replied the waiter. 

The waiter retired ; the breakfast concluded ; and 
the travellers ascended to their respective bedrooms, 
to prepare a change of clothing, to take with them 
on their approaching expedition. 

Mr. Pickwick had made his preliminary arrange- 
ments, and was looking over the coffee-room blinds 
at the passengers in the strest, when the waiter 
entered, and announced that the chaise was ready— 
an announcement which the vehicle itself confirmed, 
by forthwith appearing before the coffee-room blinds 
aforesaid. 

It was a curious little green box on four wheels, with 
a low place like a wine-bin for two behind, and an 
elevated perch for one in front, drawn by an immense 
brown horse, displaying great symmetry of bone. An 
hostler stood near, holding by the bridle another 
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immense horse—apparently a near relative of the 
animal in the chaise—ready saddled for Mr. Winkle. 

** Bless my soul!” said Mr. Pickwick, as they stood 
upon the pavement while the coats were being put in. 
“Bless my soul! who’s to drive? I never thought of 
that.”’ 

“Oh! you, of course,” said Mr. Tupman. 

“* Of course,”’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“TI!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

*“‘ Not the slightest fear, sir,” interposed the hostler. 
“Warrant him quiet, sir; a hinfant in arms might 
drive him.” 

“He don’t shy, does he ? ” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Shy, sir? He wouldn’t shy if he was to meet a 
vaggin-load of monkeys with their tails burnt off.” 

The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. 
Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass got into the bin; Mr. 
Pickwick ascended to his perch, and deposited his 
feet on a floor-clothed shelf, erected beneath it for 
that purpose. 

“ Now, shiny Villiam,”’ said the hostler to the deputy 
hostler, ‘‘ give the gen’lm’n the ribbins.” ‘‘ Shiny 
Villiam ’—so called, probably, from his sleek hair 
and oily countenance—placed the reins in Mr. Pick- 
wick’s left hand ; and the upper hostler thrust a whip 
into his right. 

““Wo—o!” cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quad- 
ruped evinced a decided inclination to back into the 
coffee-room window. 

‘““Wo—o!” echoed Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass 
from the bin. 

‘Only his playfulness, gen’lm’n,” said the head 
hostler encouragingly ; ‘jist kitch hold on him, 
Villiam.” The deputy restrained the animal’s im- 
petuosity, and the principal ran to assist Mr. Winkle 
in mounting. 
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** 'T’other side, sir, if you please.” 

“ Blowed if the gen’lm’n worn’t a-gettin’ up on the 
wrong side,” whispered a grinning post-boy tv the 
inexpressibly gratified waiter. 

Mr. Winkle, thus instructed, climbed into his saddle, 
with about as much difficulty as he would have ex- 
perienced in getting up the side of a first-rate man-of- 
war. 

“All right ?”’ inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an in- 
ward presentiment that it was all wrong. 

“ All right,” replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

“Let ’em go,” cried the hostler. “‘ Hold him in, 
sir,’ and away went the chaise, and the saddle-horse, 
with Mr. Pickwick on the box of the one, and Mr. 
Winkle on the back of the other, to the delight and 
gratification of the whole inn yard. 

“What makes him go sideways ?”’ said Mr. Snod- 
grass in the bin, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

“T can’t imagine,” replied Mr. Winkle. His horse 
was drifting up the street in the most mysterious 
manner—-side first, with his head towards one side of 
the way, and his tail towards the other. 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe either this 
or any other particular, the whole of his faculties 
being concentrated in the management of the animal 
attached to the chaise, who displayed various peculi- 
arities, highly interesting to a lystander, but by no 
means equally amusing to any one seated behind him. 
Besides constantly jerking his head up, in a very un- 
pleasant and uncomfortable manner, and tugging at 
the reins to an extent which rendered it a matter of 
great Wifficulty for Mr. Pickwick to hold them, he had 
a singular propensity for darting suddenly every now 
and then to the side of the road, then stopping short, 
and then rushing forward for some minutes, at a 
speed which it was wholly impossible to control. 
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‘* What can he mean by this ? ” said Mr. Snodgrass, 
when the horse had executed this manceuvre for the 
twentieth time. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Tupman ; it looks very 
like shying, don’t it?” Mr. Snodgrass was about to 
reply, when he was interrupted by a shout from Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Woo!” said that gentleman; “I have dropped 
my whip.” 

“Winkle,” said Mr. Snodgrass, as the equestrian 
came trotting up on the tall horse, with his hat over 
his ears, and shaking all over, as if he would shake to 
pieces, with the violence of the exercise, “ pick up the 
whip, there’s a good fellow.” Mr. Winkle pulled at 
the bridle of the tall horse till he was black in the face ; 
and having at length succeeded in stopping him, 
dismounted, handed the whip to Mr. Pickwick, and 
grasping the reins, prepared to remount. 

Now whether the tall horse, in the natural playful- 
ness of his disposition, was desirous of having a little 
innocent recreation with Mr. Winkle, or whether it 
occurred to him that he could perform the journey 
as much to his own satisfaction without a rider as with 
one, are points upon which, of course, we can arrive 
at no definite and distinct conclusion. By whatever 
motives the animal was actuated, certain it is that 
Mr. Winkle had no sooner touched the reins than he 
slipped them over his head, and darted backwards to 
their full length. 

“Poor fellow,” said Mr. Winkle soothingly— 
“poor fellow—good old horse.” The “poor felow ”’ 
was proof against flattery : the more Mr. Winkle tried 
to get nearer him, the more he sidled away; and, 
notwithstanding all kinds of coaxing and wheedling, 
there were Mr. Winkle and the horse going round and 
round each other for ten minutes, at the end of which 
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time each was at precisely the same distance from the 
other as when they first commenced—an _ unsatis- 
factory sort of thing under any circumstances, but 
particularly so in a lonely road, where no assistance 
can be procured. 

“What am I to do?” shouted Mr. Winkle, after 
the dodging had been prolonged for a considerable 
time. “WhatamItodo? I can’t get on him.” 

“You had better lead him till we come to a turn- 
pike,”’ replied Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 

“But he won’t come!” roared Mr. Winkle. ‘“ Do 
come and hold him.” 

Mr. Pickwick was the very personation of kindness 
and humanity: he threw the reins on the horse’s 
back, and, having descended from his seat, carefully 
drew the chaise into the hedge, lest anything should 
come along the road, and stepped back to the assist- 
ance of his distressed companion, leaving Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

The horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick advancing 
towards him with the chaise whip in his hand, than 
he exchanged the rotary motion in which he had 
previously indulged, for a retrograde movement of so 
very determined a character that it at once drew Mr. 
Winkle, who was still at the end of the bridle, at a 
rather quicker rate than fast walking in the direction 
from which they had just come. Mr. Pickwick ran 
to his assistance, but the faster Mr. Pickwick ran 
forward, the faster the horse ran backward. There 
was a great scraping of feet and kicking up of the 
dust ; and at last Mr. Winkle, his arms being nearly 
pulled out of their sockets, fairly let go his hold. The 
horse paused, stared, shook his head, turned round, 
and quietly trotted home to Rochester, leaving Mr. 
Winkle and Mr. Pickwick gazing on each other with 
countenances of blank dismay. A rattling noise 
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at a little distance attracted their attention. They 
looked up. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the agonised Mr. 
Pickwick ; ‘“‘ there’s the other horse running away ! ” 

It was but too true. The animal was startled by 
the noise, and the reins were on his back. The result 
may be guessed. He tore off with the four-wheeled 
chaise behind him, and Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snod- 
grass in the four-wheeled chaise. The heat was a 
short one. Mr. Tupman threw himself into the hedge, 
Mr. Snodgrass followed his example, the horse dashed 
the four-wheeled chaise against a wooden bridge, 
separated the wheels from the body, and the bin from 
the perch—and finally stood stock still to gaze upon 
the ruin he had made. 

The first care of the two unspilt friends was to 
extricate their unfortunate companions from their 
bed of quickset—a process which gave them the un- 
speakable satisfaction of discovering that they had 
sustained no injury, beyond sundry rents in their 
garments, and various lacerations from the brambles. 
The next thing to be done was to unharness the horse. 
This complicated process having been effected, the 
party walked slowly forward, leading the horse among 
them, and abandoning the chaise to its fate. 

An hour’s walking brought the travellers to a little 
roadside public-house, with two elm trees, a horse 
trough, and a sign-post, in front ; one or two deformed 
hayricks behind, a kitchen garden at the side, and 
rotten sheds and mouldering outhouses jumbled in 
strange confusion all about it. A red-headed man 
was working in the garden; and to him Mr. Pickwick 
called lustily—‘“* Hallo there ! ” 

The red-headed man raised his body, shaded _ his 
eyes with his hand, and stared, long and vega at 
Mr. Pickwick and his companions. 
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“Hallo there!” repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

“ Hallo ! ” was the red-headed man’s reply. 

“ How far is it to Dingley Dell ? ” 

“ Better er seven mile.” 

“Is it a good road ? ” 

“No t’ant.” Having uttered this brief reply, and 
apparently satisfied himself with another scrutiny, the 
red-headed man resumed his work. 

“We want to put this horse up here,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick ; “‘ I suppose we can, can’t we ?”’ 

“Want to put that ’ere horse up, do ee ? ” repeated 
the red-headed man, leaning on his spade. 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Pickwick, who had by 
this time advanced, horse in hand, to the garden 
rails. 

**Missus !”?—roared the man with the red head, 
emerging from the garden, and looking very hard at 
the horse—‘“‘ Missus ! ” 

A tall, bony woman—straight all the way down—in 
a coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or two 
below her arm-pits, responded to the call. 

“Can we put this horse up here, my good woman ? ”’ 
said Mr. Tupman, advancing, and speaking in his 
most seductive tones. The woman looked very hard 
at the whole party; and the red-headed man 
whispered something in her ear. 

“No,” replied the woman, afver a little considera- 
tion; ‘‘ I’m afeerd on it.” 

“* Afraid !”? exclaimed Mr. Pickwick; ‘‘ what’s the 
woman afraid of ? ”’ 

“It got us in trouble last time,” said the woman, 
turning into the house; “I woant have nothin’ to 
say to ’un.” 

“Most extraordinary thing I ever met with in my 
life,” said the astonished Mr. Pickwick. 

‘“‘7I—really believe,” whispered Mr. Winkle, as 
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nis friends gathered round him, “that they think we 
have come by this horse in some dishonest manner.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Pickwick in a storm of indig- 
nation. Mr. Winkle modestly repeated his suggestion. 

“Hallo, you fellow!” said the angry Mr. Pick- 
wick; ‘do you think we stole this horse ? ” 

‘“‘T’m sure ye did,”’ replied the red-headed man, with 
a grin which agitated his countenance from one auri- 
cular organ to the other. Saying which, he turned into 
the house, and banged the door after him. 

“It’s like a dream,” ejaculated Mr. Pickwick—“‘a 
hideous dream. The idea of a man’s walking about, 
all day, with a dreadful horse that he can’t get rid of!” 
The depressed Pickwickians turned moodily away, with 
the tall quadruped, for which they all felt the most 
unmitigated disgust, following slowly at their heels. 

It was late in the afternoon when the four friends 
and their four-footed companion turned into the lane 
leading to Manor Farm; and, even when they were 
so near their place of destination, the pleasure they 
would otherwise have experienced was materially 
damped as they reflected on the singularity of their 
appearance, and the absurdity of their situation. 
Torn clothes, lacerated faces, dusty shoes, exhausted 
looks, and, above all, the horse. Oh, how Mr. Pick- 
wick hated that horse ! He had eyed the noble animal 
from time to time with looks expressive of hatred and 
revenge ; more than once he had calculated the prob- 
able amount of the expense he would incur by 
casting him loose upon the world. He was roused 
from a meditation on these dire imaginings, by the 
sudden appearance of two figures at a turn of the 
lane. It was Mr. Wardle, and his faithful attendant, 
the fat boy. 

““Why, where have you been ?” said the hospitable 
old gentleman; “I’ve been waiting for you all day. 
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Well, you do look tired. What! Scratches! Not 
hurt, I hope—eh ? Well, I am glad to hear that— 
very. So you’ve been spilt, eh? Never mind. 
Common accident in these parts. Joe—he’s asleep 
again !—Joe, take that horse from the gentleman, 
and lead it into the stable.” 

The fat boy sauntered heavily behind them with 
the animal; and the old gentleman, condoling with 
his guests in homely phrase on so much of the day’s 
adventures as they thought proper to communicate, 
led the way to the kitchen. 


~~ COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Aips To Literary APPRECIATION 


1. This is a most amusing incident from a book full of 
humour. The story is brisk and vigorous, and is told in 
so lively a way that there is no difficulty in picturing the 
scene. Which paragraph do you regard as the most 
amusing ? 

2. The conversation with the man working in the garden 
is distinctly humorous. Notice how brief and pointed 
are his replies. ‘“‘Js it a good road?’ ‘No vant.” 
Such curt speech is spoken of as laconic. Look up the 
derivation of this word. Find other examples in this book. 

3. Write an imaginary conversition between the man 
and woman. 

4. Mr. Winkle was regarded as a sportsman, but his 
adventures in sport usually ended in disaster. Read in 
Pickwick Papers how he went rook-shooting (chap. vii.). 

5. Write a letter from Mr. Winkle to a friend, giving his 
explanation of the trouble with the horses. 

6. Suppose the events had happened much later, and 
the party decided to go by motor-car. Write an account. 
of the journey. 
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Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Look up the meaning of: Post-chaise, deputy, im- 
petuosity, principal, inexpressibly, gratified, propensity, 
quickset, lacerations, complicated, scrutiny, condoling. 


2. Explain : 

“Mr. Winkle did entertain considerable misgivings 
relative to his equestrian skill.” 

“An immense brown horse, displaying great sym- 
metry of bone.” 

‘“* A hostler held another immense horse, apparently a 
near relative of the animal in the chaise.” 

“ He exchanged the rotary motion in which he had 
indulged for a retrograde movement.” 

“ The heat was a short one.” 

“A grin which agitated his countenance from one 
auricular organ to the other.” 


3. Add the following Prefixes to your list : 


pro =for, as in pronoun. 

unus, uni =one, » 99 Uniform. 

dis =asunder, ,, ,, dishonest, disease. 
per =through, ,, ,, perform, perfect. 


4. Show, by explaining the words, the meaning of the 
Prefixes in: Unspilt, extricate, complicated, resumed, 
extraordinary, dishonest, depressed, gquadruped. 


5. Punctuate the following passage : 
what are those lads for inquired mr pickwick only 
to start the game replied mr wardle laughing to do what 
inquired mr pickwick why in plain english to frighten 
the rooks oh is that all you are satisfied quite very well 
shall I begin if you please said mr winkle 


6. Consunctions, As the name shows, Conjunctions 
are words used to join together words, phrases, or sentences. 
The chief Conjunctions we use are: And, but, so, either, 
or, neither, nor. Find examples of the use of each. 
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7. Couple these sentences by using suitable Conjunctions. 


(a) A rattling noise attracted their attention. They 
looked up. 

(6) Mr. Winkle tried to get round him. He sidled 
away. 

(c) There was no one in sight. They walked on. 


8. In writing a list, a series of phrases or clauses, a 
Conjunction should be used only before the last. 


Insert Conjunctions in the following sentences : 
(a) They partook of ham, eggs, tea, coffee. 
(6) The horse tugged at the reins, threw up his head, 
darted suddenly forward. 


THE CURSE OF SLAVERY 
—— HARRIET BEECHER STOWE —— 


I, PREPARATIONS FOR THE CHASE 


These extracts are from a celebrated book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written 
to show the evils which arose from slavery in the United States. Mr. 
Shelby. a kind-hearted but rather weak gentleman, owning many slaves, 
has fallen into debt. He has sold to Haley, a slave-trader, his best negro, 
Uncle Tom; as well as little Harry, the child of Eliza, Mrs. Shelby’s 
favourite maid. But Eliza has managed ‘» find this out, and during the 
night, flees with her boy towards the Ohio River. Haley arrives the 
next morning, is informed of Eliza’s flight, and asks Mr. Shelby to help 
in her recapture by providing horses. 


LACK SAM, as he was commonly called, from 

his being about three shades blacker than 

any other son of ebony on the place, was revolving 
the matter profoundly in all its phases and bearings. 

“It’s an ill wind dat blows nowhar—dat ar a fact,” 

said Sam sententiously, giving an additional hoist 
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to his pantaloons, and adroitly substituting a long 
nail in place of a missing suspender-button, with 
which effort of mechanical genius he seemed highly 
delighted. 

‘“* Yes, it’s an ill wind blows nowhar,” he repeated. 
““ Now, dar, Tom’s down—wal, course der’s room for 
some nigger to be up—and why not dis nigger ?— 
dat’s de idee. Tom, a riding round de country—boots 
blacked—pass in his pocket—all grand as Cuffee ; 
who but he? Now, why shouldn’t Sam ?—dat’s 
what I want to know.” 

“'Halloo, Sam—O Sam! Mas’r wants you to 
eotch Bill and Jerry,” said Andy, cutting short Sam’s 
soliloquy. 

“ High ! what’s afoot now, young un ?” 

“Why, you don’t know, I s’pose, that Lizzy’s cut 
stick and clared out, with her young un 2?” 

“You teach your granny!” said Sam, with infinite 
contempt ; “ knowed it a heap sight sooner than you 
did ; this nigger a’n’t so green, now!” 

“Well, anyhow, mas’r wants Bill and Jerry geared 
right up; and you and I’s to go with Mas’r Haley, 
to look after her.” 

‘““Good, now! dat’s de time o’ day!” said Sam. 
“It’s Sam dat’s called for in dese yer times. He’s 
de nigger. See if I don’t cotch her now; mas’r’ll 
see what Sam can do!” 

“Ah! but, Sam,” said Andy, ‘“‘ you’d better think 
twice ; for missis don’t want her cotched, and she’ll 
be in your wool.” 

“High !”’ said Sam, opening his eyes. ‘“‘ How you 
know dat ?” 

‘ Heard her say so, my own self, dis blessed mornin’, 
when I bring in mas’r’s shaving-water. She sent me 
to see why Lizzy didn’t come to dress her ; and when 
I telled her she was off, she jest riz up, and sez she, 
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“The Lord be praised’; and mas’r he seemed real 
mad, and sez he, ‘ Wife, you talk like a fool.’ But 
Lor! she'll bring him to! I knows well enough how 
that’ll be—it’s allers best to stand missis’ side the 
fence, now I tell yer.” 

Black Sam, upon this, scratched his woolly 
pate. 

“Der an’t no sayin’—never—’bout no kind o’ thing 
in dis yer world,” he said at last. 

Sam spoke like a philosopher, emphasising this— 
as if he had had a large experience in different sorts 
of worlds, and therefore had come’ to his conclusions 
advisedly. 

‘“* Now, sartin I’d a said that missis would a scoured 
the varsal world after Lizzy,” added Sam thoughtfully. 

““So she would,” said Andy; ‘but can’t ye see 
through a ladder, ye black nigger? Missis don’t want 
dis yer Mas’r Haley to get Lizzy’s boy, dat’s de go!” 

“ High!” said Sam, with an indescribable intona- 
tion, known only to those who have heard it among 
the negroes. 

** And I tell you more’n all,” said Andy ; “I spec’s 
you'd better be making tracks for dem horses—mighty 
sudden, too—for I hearn missis ’quirin’ arter yer— 
so you’ve stood foolin’ long enough.” 

Sam, upon this, began to bestir himself in real 
earnest, and after awhile appeared, bearing down 
gloriously towards the house, with Bill and Jerry in a 
full canter, and adroitly throwing himself off before 
they had any idea of stopping, he brought them up 
alongside of the horse-post like a tornado. Haley’s 
horse, which was a skittish young colt, winced and 
bounced, and pulled hard at his halter. 

“Ho, ho!” said Sam, ‘“‘skeery, are ye?” and his 
black visage lighted up with a curious, mischievous 
gleam. “I'll fix ye, now,” said he. 
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There was a large beech tree overshadowing the 
place, and the small, sharp, triangular beechnuts lay 
scattered thickly on the ground. With one of these 
in his fingers, Sam approached the colt, stroked and 
patted, and seemed apparently busy in soothing his 
agitation. On pretence of adjusting the saddle, he 
adroitly slipped under it the sharp little nut, in such 
a manner that the least weight brought upon the 
saddle would annoy the neryous sensibilities of the 
animal, without leaving any perceptible graze or 
wound. 

“Dar!” he said, rolling his eyes with an approving 
grin; “me fxvem) ~ 

At this moment Mrs. Shelby appeared on the bal- 
cony, beckoning to him. Sam approached with as 
good a determination to pay court as did ever suitor 
after a vacant place at St. James’s or Washington. 

“Why have you been loitering so, Sam? I sent 
Andy to tell you to hurry.” 

“‘ Lord bless you, missis ! ” said Sam, “‘ horses won’t 
be cotched all in a minit; they’d done clared out 
way down to the south pasture, and the Lord knows 
whar!”’ 

“Sam, how often must I tell you not to say ‘ Lord 
bless you,’ and ‘the Lord knows,’ and such things ? 
It’s wicked.” 

“QO Lord bless my soul! I done forget, missis 1 
I won’t say nothing of de sort no more.” 

“Why, Sam, you just have said it again.” 

“Did I? O Lord! I mean, I didn’t go for to 
say it.” 

“You must be careful, Sam.” 

“Just let me get my breath, missis, and I’ll start 
fair. Ill be bery careful.” 

“Well, Sam, you are to go with Mr. Haley, to show 
him the road, and help him. Be careful of the horses, 
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Sam; you know Jerry was a little lame last week ; 
don’t ride them too fast.” 

Mrs. Shelby spoke the last words with a low voice 
and a strong emphasis. 

“Let dis child alone for dat!” said Sam, rolling 
up his eyes with a volume of meaning. ‘“ Lord knows ! 
High! Didn’t say dat!” said he, suddenly catching 
his breath, with a ludicrous flourish of apprehension, 
which made his mistress laugh, spite of herself. ‘‘ Yes, 
missis, Ill look out for de hosses ! ” 

“Now, Andy,” said Sam, returning to his stand 
under the beech trees, “‘ you see I wouldn’t be ’tall 
surprised if dat ar gen’lman’s crittur should gib a 
fling, by and by, when he comes to be a gettin’ up. 
You know, Andy, critturs will do such things”; 
and therewith Sam poked Andy in the side, in a highly 
suggestive manner. 

“ High !”’ said Andy, with an air of instant apprecia- 
tion. 

‘““'Yes, you see, Andy, missis wants to make time,— 
dat ar’s clar to der most or’nary ’bserver. I jist make 
a little for her. Now, you see, get all dese yer hosses 
loose, caperin’ permiscus round dis yer lot and down 
to the wood dar, and I ’spec’ mas’r won’t be off in a 


hurry.” 
Andy grinned. 
““Yer see,” said Sam, “yer sce, Andy, if any such 


thing should happen as that Mas’r Haley’s horse should 
begin to act contrary, and cut up, you and I jist let’s 
go of our’n to help him, and well help him—oh yes!” 
And Sam and Andy laid their heads back on their 
shoulders, and broke into a low, immoderate laugh, 
snapping their fingers and flourishing their heels with 
exquisite delight. 

At this instant Haley appeared on the verandah. 
Somewhat mollified by certain cups of very good 
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coffee, he came out smiling and talking, in tolerably 
restored humour. Sam and Andy, clawing for certain 
fragmentary palm leaves, which they were in the habit 
of considering as hats, flew to the horse-posts, to be 
ready to “ help mas’r.” 

Sam’s palm leaf had been ingeniously disentangled 
from all pretensions to braid, as respects its brim ; 
and the slivers starting apart, and standing upright, 
gave it a blazing air of freedom and defiance, quite 
equal to that of any Fejee chief; while the whole 
brim of Andy’s being departed bodily, he rapped the 
crown on his head with a dexterous thump, and looked 
about well pleased, as if to say, ““ Who says I haven’t 
got a hat?” 

‘Well, boys,” said Haley, “look alive now; we 
must lose no time.” 

“Not a bit of him, mas’r!” said Sam, putting 
Haley’s rein in his hand, and holding his stirrup, while 
Andy was untying the other two horses. 

The instant Haley touched the saddle, the mettle- 
some creature bounded from the earth with a sudden 
spring that threw his master sprawling, some feet off, 
on the soft, dry turf. Sam, with frantic ejaculations, 
made a dive at the reins, but only succeeded in brush- 
ing the blazing palm leaf aforenamed into the horse’s 
eves, which by no means tended to allay the confusion 
of his nerves. So, with great vehemence, he over- 
turned Sam, and giving two or three contemptuous 
snorts, flourished his heels vigorously in the air, and 
was soon prancing away towards the lower end of 
the lawn, followed by Bill and Jerry, whom Andy 
had not failed to let loose, according to contract, 
speeding them off with various direful ejaculations. 
And now ensued a miscellaneous scene of confusion. 
Sam and Andy ran and shouted,—dogs barked here 
and there,—and Mike, Mose, Mandy, Fanny, and all 
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the smaller specimens on the place, both male and 
femsle, raced, clapped hands, whooped and shouted 
with outrageous officiousness and untiring zeal. 

Haley’s horse, which was a white one, and very fleet 
and spirited, appeared to enter into the spirit of the 
scene with great gusto; and having for. his coursing- 
ground a lawn of nearly half a mile in extent, gently 
sloping down on every side into indefinite woodland, 
he appeared to take infinite delight in seeing how near 
he could allow his pursuers to approach him, and then, 
when within a hand’s-breath, whisk off with a start 
and a snort, like a mischievous beast as he was, and 
career far down into some alley of the wood-lot. 
Nothing was further from Sam’s mind than to have 
any one of the troop taken until such season as should 
seem to him most befitting—and the exertions that he 
made were certainly most heroic. Like the sword of 
Coeur de Lion, which always blazed in the front and 
thickest of the battle, Sam’s palm leaf was to be seen 
everywhere where there was the least danger that a 
horse could be caught—there he would bear down full 
tilt, shouting, ‘‘ Now for it! cotch him! cotch him!” 
in a way that would set everything to indiscriminate 
rout in a moment. 

Haley ran up and down, and cursed and swore, and 
stamped miscellaneously. Mr. Shelby in vain tried to 
shout directions from the balcony, and Mrs. Shelby 
from her chamber window alternately laughed and 
wondered—not without some inkling of what lay at 
the bottom of all this confusion. 

At last, about twelve o’clock, Sam appeared trium- 
phant, mounted on Jerry, with Haley’s horse by his 
side, reeking with sweat, but with flashing eyes and 
dilated nostrils, showing that the spirit of freedom 
had not yet entirely subsided. 

“He’s cotched!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
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“Tf’t hadn’t been for me, they might a’ bust their- 
selves, all on ’em ;° but I cotched him!” 

“You!” growled Haley, in no amiable mood. “ If it 
hadn’t been for you, this never would have happened.” 

‘* Lord bless us, mas’r,” said Sam, in a tone of the 
deepest concern, ‘‘and me that has been racin’ and 
chasin’ till the sweat jest pours off me!” 

‘Well, well!’ said Haley, ‘‘ you’ve lost me near 
three hours, with your cursed nonsense. Now let’s 
be off, and have no more fooling.” 

“Why, mas’r,” said Sam, in a deprecating tone, 
‘“T believe you mean to kill us all clar, horses and all. 
Here we are all just ready to drop down, and the 
critters all in a reek of sweat. Why, mas’r won’t 
think of startin’ on now till arter dinner. Mas’r’s 
hoss wants rubbin’ down ; see how he splashed hisself ; 
and Jerry limps too; don’t think missis would be 
willin’ to have us start dis yer way, no how. Lord 
bless you, mas’r, we can ketch up, if we do stop. 
Lizzy never was no great of a walker.” 

Mrs. Shelby, who, greatly to her amusement, had 
overheard this conversation from her verandah, now 
resolved to do her part. She came forward, and 
courteously expressing her concern for Haley’s acci- 
dent, pressed him to stay to dinner, saying that the 
cook should bring it on the table immediately. 

Thus, all things considered, Haley, with rather an 
equivocal grace, proceeded to the parlour, while Sam, 
rolling his eyes after him with unutterable meaning, 
proceeded gravely with the horses to the stableyard. 

“Did yer see him, Andy ? did yer see him ? ”’ said 
Sam, when he had got fairly beyond the shelter of 
the barn, and fastened the horse to a post. ‘‘ O Lor, 
if it warn’t as good as a meetin’, now, to see him a 
dancin’ and kickin’ and swarin’ at us. Didn’t I hear 
him? ‘Swar away, ole fellow’ (says I to myself) ; 
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“will yer have yer hoss now, or wait till you cotch 
him ?’ (says I). Lor, Andy, I think I can see him 
now.” And Sam and Andy leaned up against the 
barn, and laughed to their hearts’ content. 

‘Yer oughter seen how mad he looked when I 
brought the hoss up. Lord, he’d a killed me, if he 
durs’ to; and there I was a standin’ as innercent 
and as humble.” 

“Lor, I seed you,” said Andy; ‘‘an’t you an old 
hoss, Sam ? ” 

“Rather ’spects I am,” said Sam; “did yer see 
missis upstars at the winder ? I seed her laughin’.” 

‘““T’m sure, I was racin’ so, I didn’t see nothing,” 
said Andy. 

“Well, yer see,” said Sam, proceeding gravely to 
wash down Haley’s pony, “‘I’se ’quired what yer may 
call a habit o’ bobservation, Andy, It’s a very ’portant 
habit, Andy ; and I ’commend:yer to be a cultivatin’ 
it, now yer young. Hist up that hind foot, Andy. 
Yer see, Andy, it’s bobservation makes all de difference 
in niggers. Didn’t I see which way the wind blew dis 
yer mornin’? Didn’t I see what missis wanted, 
though she never let on? Dat ar’s bobservation, 
Andy. I ’spects it’s what you may call a faculty. 
Faculties is different in different peoples, but cultiva- 
tion of ’em goes a great way.” 

“I guess if I hadn’t helped your bobservation dis 
mornin’ yer wouldn’t have seen your way so smart,” 
said Andy. 

“ Andy,” said Sam, “ you’s a promisin’ child, der 
an’t no manner o’ doubt. I thinks lots of yer, Andy ; 
and I don’t feel no ways ashamed to take idees from 
you. We oughtenter overlook nobody, Andy, ’cause 
the smartest on us gets tripped up sometimes. And 
so, Andy, let’s go up to the house now. I'll be boun’ 
missis ’ll give us an uncommon good bite dis yer time.” 


2 


> 
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Il. Tur Escape 


Eliza managed to reach the river, where the ice was just breaking 
up. She rested in a little inn in the hope that a boat would try to 
cross. 


TuHoueH Mrs. Shelby had promised that the dinner 
should be hurried on table, yet it was soon seen, as - 
the thing has often been seen before, that it required 
more than one to make a bargain. So, although the 
order was fairly given out in Haley’s hearing, and 
carried to Aunt Chloe by at least half a dozen juvenile 
messengers, that dignitary only gave certain very gruff 
snorts and tosses of her head, and went on with every 
operation in an unusually leisurely and circumstantial 
manner. 

For some singular reason, an impression seemed to 
reign among the servants generally that missis would 
not be particularly disobliged by delay ; and it was 
wonderful what a number of counter accidents occurred 
constantly, to retard the course of things. One 
luckless wight contrived to upset the gravy ; and then 
gravy had to be got up de novo, with due care and 
formality, Aunt Chloe watching and stirring with 
dogged precision, answering shortly, to all sugges- 
tions of haste, that she “‘ warn’t a-going to have raw 
gravy on the table, to help nobody’s catchings.” 
One tumbled down with the water, and had to go to 
the spring for more; and another precipitated the 
butter into the path of events; and there was, from - 
time to time, giggling news brought into the kitchen 
that “ Mas’r Haley was might oneasy, and that he 
couldn’t sit in his cheer no ways, but was a-walkin’ 
and stalkin’ to the winders and through the porch.” 

Mr. and ‘Mrs. Shelby both felt annoyed and de- 
graded by the familiar impudence of the trader, and 
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yet both saw the absolute necessity of putting a 
constraint on their feelings. The more hopelessly 
sordid and insensible he appeared, the greater became 
Mrs. Shelby’s dread of his succeeding in recapturing 
Eliza and her child, and of course the greater her 
motive for detaining him by every female artifice. 
She, therefore, graciously smiled, assented, chatted 
familiarly, and did all she could to make time pass 
imperceptibly. 

At two o’clock Sam and Andy brought the horses 
up to the posts, apparently greatly refreshed and 
invigorated by the scamper of the morning. 

Sam was there new oiled from dinner, with an 
abundance of zealous and ready officiousness. As 
Haley approached, he was boasting, in flourishing 
style, to Andy, of the evident and eminent success of 
the operation, now that he had “ farly come to it.” 

“Your master, I s’pose, don’t keep no dogs ? ” said 
Haley thoughtfuliy, as he prepared to mount. 

‘“‘ Heaps on ’em,” said Sam triumphantly ; “ thar’s 
Bruno—he’s a roarer! and, besides that, bout every 
nigger of us keeps a pup of some natur or uther.” 

“Poh!” said Haley—and he said something else, 
too, with regard to the said dogs, at which Sam 
muttered : 

**T don’t see no use cussin’ on em, no way.” 

“But your master don’t keep no dogs (I pretty 
much know he don’t) for trackin’ out niggers ? ” 

Sam knew exactly what he meant, but he kept on a 
look of earnest and desperate simplicity. 

“Our dogs all smells round considerable sharp. 
I ’spect they’s the kind, though they han’t had no 
practice. They’s far dogs, though, at most anything, 
if you’d get ’em started. Here, Bruno,” he called, 
whistling to the lumbering Newfoundland, whe came 
pitching tumultuously towards them. 
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“You go hang!” said Haley, getting up. “ Come, 
tumble up, now.” 

Sam tumbled up accordingly, dexterously contriving 
to tickle Andy as he did so, which occasioned Andy 
to split out into a laugh, greatly to Haley’s indigna- 
tion, who made a cut at him with his riding-whip. 

*T’s ’stonished at yer, Andy,” said Sam, with awful 
gravity. ‘This yer’s a seris business, Andy. Yer 
mustn’t be a-makin’ game. This yer an’t no way to 
help mas’r.”’ | 

‘“‘T shall take the straight road to the river,” said 
Haley decidedly, after they had come to the boundaries 
of the estate. “I know the way of all of ’em—they 
make tracks for the underground.” ? 

‘“‘ Sartin,” said Sam, “‘ dat’s de idee. Mas’r Haley 
hits de ting right in de middle. Now, der’s two roads 
to de river—de dirt road and der pike—which mas’r 
mean to take ? ” 

Andy looked up innocently at Sam, surprised at 
hearing this new geographical fact, but instantly 
confirmed what he said by a vehement reiteration. 

*’Cause,” said Sam, “I’d rather be ‘clined to 
magine that Lizzy’d take de dirt road, bein’ it’s the 
least travelled.” 

Haley, notwithstanding that he was a very old 
bird, and naturally inclined to be suspicious of chaff, 
was rather brought up by this view of the case. 

“If ye warn’t both on ye such cussed liars, now ! ” 
said he contemplatively, as he pondered a moment. 

The pensive, reflective tone in which this was spoken 
appeared to amuse Andy prodigiously, and he drew 
a little behind and shook so as apparently to run a 
great risk of falling off his horse, while Sam’s face 


1The ‘Underground Railroad” was the name given to those 
sympathisers who helped fugitive slaves to escape into the ‘‘free”’ 
States. 
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was immovably composed into the most doleful 
gravity. 

** Course,” said Sam, “‘ mas’r can do as he’d ruther ; 
go de straight road, if mas’r think best—it’s all one 
to us. Now, when I study ’pon it, I think de straight 
road de best, deridedly.”’ 

“She would naturally go a lonesome way,” said 
Haley, thinking aloud, not minding Sam’s remark. 

‘Dar an’t no sayin’,” said Sam; “ gals is pecular. 
They never does nothin’ ye thinks they will—most 
gen’lly the contrar. Gals is nat’lly made contrary ; 
and so, if you thinks they’ve gone one road, it is 
sartin you’d better go t’other, and then you'll be 
sure to find ’em. Now, my private ‘pinion is, 
Lizzy took der dirt road ; so I think we’d better take 
de straight one.” 

This profound generic view of the female sex did 
not seem to dispose Haley particularly to the straight 
road; and he announced decidedly that he should go 
the other, and asked Sam when they should come to it. 

“A little piece ahead,” said Sam, giving a wink to 
Andy, with the eye which was on Andy’s side of the 
head ; and he added gravely, “‘ but I’ve studded on de 
matter, and I’m quite clar we ought not to go dat 
ar way. I nebber been over it, no way. It’s despit 
lonesome, and we might lose our way—whar we’d come 
to, de Lord only knows.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said Haley, “I shall go that way.” 

“Now I think on’t, I think I hearn ’em tell that 
dat ar road was all fenced up and down by der creek, 
and thar; an’t it, Andy ?” 

Andy wasn’t certain, he’d only “ hearn tell ” about 
that road, but never been over it. In short, he was 
strictly non-committal. 

Haley, accustomed to strike the balance of prob- 
abilities between lies of greater or less magnitude, 
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thought that it lay in favour of the dirt road afore- 
said. The mention of the thing he thought he per- 
ceived was involuntary on Sam’s part at first; and 
his confused attempts to dissuade him he set down to 
desperate lying, on second thoughts, as being unwilling 
to implicate Eliza. 

When, therefore, Sam indicated the road, Haley 
plunged briskly into it, followed by Sam and Andy. 

Now, the road, in fact, was an old one, that had 
formerly been a thoroughfare to the river, but aban- 
doned for many years after the laying of the new pike. 
It was open for about an hour’s ride, and after that 
it was cut across by various farms and fences. Sam 
knew this fact perfectly well; indeed, the road had 
been so long closed up that Andy had never heard 
of it. He therefore rode along with an air of dutiful 
submission, only groaning and vociferating occasionally 
that *twas “ desp’t rough and bad for Jerry’s foot.” 

“Now, I jest give yer warning,” said Haley, “I 
know yer ; yer won’t get me to turn off this yer road, 
with all yer fussin’—so you shet up!” 

“Mas’r will go his own way!” said Sam, with 
rueful submission, at the same time winking most 
portentously to Andy, whose delight was now very 
near the explosive point. 

Sam was in wonderful spirits; professed to keep a 
very brisk look out—at one time exclaiming that he 
saw “a gal’s bonnet” on the top of some distant 
eminence, or calling to Andy, “if that thar wasn’t 
Lizzy down in the hollow,” always making these 
exclamations in some rough or craggy part of the road, 
where the sudden quickening of speed was a special 
inconvenience to all parties concerned, and thus keep- 
ing Haley in a state of constant commotion. 

After riding about an hour in this way the whole 
party made a precipitate and tumultuous descent into 
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a barnyard belonging to a large farming establishment. 
Not a soul was in sight, all the hands being employed 
in the fields; but, as the barn stood conspicuously 
and plainly square across the road, it was evident 
that their journey in that direction had reached a 
decided finale. 

““Wan’t dat ar what I telled mas’r?” said Sam, 
with an air of injured innocence. ‘“‘ How does strange 
gentlemen ’spect to know more about a country dan 
de natives born and raised ? ” 

“You rascal!” said Haley; “‘ you knew all about 
this.” 

‘““Didn’t I tell yer I know’d, and yer wouldn’t 
believe me? I telled mas’r ’twas all shet up, and 
fenced up, and I didn’t ’spect we could get through— 
Andy heard me.” 

It all was too true to be disputed, and the unlucky 
man had to pocket his wrath with the best grace he was 
able, and all three faced to the right-about, and took 
up their line of march for the highway. 

In consequence of all the various delays, it was about 
three-quarters of an hour after Eliza had laid her child 
to sleep in the village tavern that the party came 
riding into the same place. Eliza was standing by the 
window, looking out in another direction, when Sam’s 
quick eye caught a glimpse of her, Haley and Andy 
were two yards behind. At this crisis Sam contrived 
to have his hat blown off, and uttered a loud and 
characteristic ejaculation, which startled her at once ; 
she drew suddenly back; the whole train swept by 
the window, round to the front door. 

A thousand lives seemed to be concentrated in that 
one moment to Eliza. Her room opened by a side 
door to the river. She caught her child, and sprang 
down the steps towards it. The trader caught a full 
glimpse of her, just as she was disappearing down the 
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bank ; and throwing himself from his horse, and calling 
loudly on Sam and Andy, he was after her like a hound 
after a deer. In that dizzy moment her feet to her 
scarce seemed to touch the ground, and a moment 
brought her to the water’s edge. Right on behind 
they came; and, nerved with strength such as God 
gives only to the desperate, with one wild cry and 
flying leap she vaulted sheer over the turbid current 
by the shore, on to the raft of ice beyond. It was a 
desperate leap—impossible to anything but madness 
and despair ; and Haley, Sam, and Andy, instinctively 
cried out, and lifted up their hands as she did it. 

The huge green fragment of ice on which she alighted 
pitched and creaked as her weight came on it; but 
she stayed there not a moment. With wild cries and 
desperate energy she leaped to another and still 
another cake ;—stumbling—leaping—slipping—spring- 
ing upwards again! Her shoes are gone—her stockings 
cut from her feet—while blood marked every step ; 
but she saw nothing, felt nothing, till dimly, as in a 
dream, she saw the Ohio side, and a man helping her 
up the bank. 

“Yer a brave gal, now, whoever ye ar!” said the 
man. 

Eliza recognised the voice and face of a man who 
owned a farm not far from her old home. 

“Oh, Mr. Symmes !—save me—do save me—do 
hide me ! ” said Eliza. 

“Why, what’s this?” said the man. ‘“ Why, if 
*tain’t Shelby’s gal!” 

“My child !—this boy—he’s sold him! There is 
his mas’r,” said she, pointing to the Kentucky shore. 
“Oh, Mr. Symmes, you’ve got a little boy!” 

“So I have,” said the man, as he roughly, but 
kindly, drew her up the steep bank. ‘“‘ Besides, you’re 
a right brave gal. I like grit wherever I see it.” 
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When they had gained the top of the bank the man 
paused. 

“Td be glad to do something for ye,” said he ; “‘ but 
then there’s nowhar I could take ye. The best I 
can do is to tell ye to go thar,” said he, pointing to a 
large white house which stood by itself, off the main 
street of the village. ‘“‘Go thar; they’re kind folks. 
Thar’s no kind o’ danger but they’ll help you—they’re 
up to all that sort o’ thing.” 

The woman folded her child to her bosom, and 
walked firmly and swiftly away. The man stood and 
looked after her. 

Haley had stood a perfectly amazed spectator of the 
scene, till Eliza had disappeared up the bank, when 
he turned a blank inquiring look on Sam and Andy. 

‘That ar was a tolable fair stroke of business,” 
said Sam. 

“The gal’s got seven devils in her, I believe,’ 
Haley. ‘‘ How like a wild cat she jumped ! ” 

“Wal, now,” said Sam, scratching his head, “I 
hope mas’r’ll ’scuse us tryin’ dat ar road. Don’t 
think I feel spry enough for dat ar, no way!” and 
Sam gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“* You laugh !”’ said the trader, with a growl. 

“Lord bless you, mas’r, I couldn’t help it, now,” 
said Sam, giving way to the long-pent-up delight of his 
soul. ‘“‘She looked so curis, a-leapin’ and springin’— 
ice a-crackin’—and only to hear her—plump! ker 
chunk! ker splash! Spring! Lord! how she goes 
it!” and Sam and Andy laughed till the tears rolled 
down their cheeks. 

“Tl make ye laugh t’other side yer mouths!” 
said the trader, laying about their heads with his 
riding-whip. 

Both ducked, and ran shouting up the bank, and 
were on their horses before he was up. 
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“Good evening, mas’r!” said Sam, with much 
gravity. “I bery much ’spect missis be anxious 
’bout Jerry. Mas’r Haley won’t want us no longer. 
Missis wouldn’t hear of our ridin’ the critters over 
Lizzy’s bridge to-night ;” and, with a facetious poke 
into Andy’s ribs, he started off, followed by the latter, 
at full speed—their shouts of laughter coming faintly 
on the wind. 


Eliza and her child succeeded in reaching Canada, where they were 
safe. 


> COMMENT AND EXERCISES < 


Section I 
Arps To LirrpraRy APPRECIATION 


1. Uncle Tom’s Cabin made a great sensation when it 
was published, and did much to intensify feeling against 
slavery in the Northern States. It is said that when 
President Lincoln met the authoress during the Civil War, 
he remarked, ‘“‘ Are you the little woman who has caused 
this great war? ” 

The earlier part of the book is not without humour, 
but it grows sadder and more tragic as the tale develops. 
Why should this be so ? 


2. The writing is not so polished as in many of the 
selections in this volume, but the characters are excellently 
portrayed, the action is brisk, and events are vividly set 
forth. Write a character-sketch of Sam, and one of Haley. 


3. What did Mrs. Shelby mean when she said: ‘‘ Don’t 
ride them too fast ”’ % 


4. How did all who could do so hinder the pursuit ? 


5. Notice how quick and vivid is the account of Eliza’s 
wild rush across the ice. Write an account of this as Mr. 
Symmes might have written it. 


6. To enter more fully into the spirit of these extracts, 
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read Longfellow’s poem, The Slave’s Dream, Whittier’s 
Massachusetts to Virginia, and Lowell’s On the Capture of 
Fugitive Slaves near Washington. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Give the meaning of: Sententiously, indescribable, 
intonation, adroitly, suggestive, tornado, frantic, ejacula- 
tions, direful, indiscriminate, alternately, equivocal, digni- 
tary, juvenile, precision, sordid, ey: dexterously, 
vehement, facetious. 

2. Explain : 

“ With which effort of mechanical genius he seemed 
highly delighted.” 

“ It’s an ul wind dat blows nowhar.”’ 

“Sam spoke like a philosopher, emphasising this— 
as if he had had a large experience in different. sorts of 
worlds, and therefore had come to his conclusions ad- 
visedly.”’ 

“<Didw’t say dat,’ said he, suddenly catching his 
breath with a ludicrous flourish of apprehension.” 

“ And now ensued a miscellaneous scene of confusion.” 

“The more hopelessly sordid and insensible he ap- 
peared, the greater became Mrs. Shelby’s dread of his 
succeeding in recapturing Eliza and her child, and of 
course the greater her motive for detaining him by every 
female artifice.” 

3. Rewrite in correct English: (a) The first conversa- 
tion between Andy and Sam; (b) Their conversation 
after the horses had been recaptured. 

4. Note the great use made of Adverbs in this extract. 
Make a list of them, and opposite each write the Adjective 
(if any) from which the Adverb is formed. 

5. Summarise the paragraphs relating to the escape 
and recapture of Haley’s horse. 

6. InreRJEcTIONS. Interjections are words “thrown in” 
to express some feeling, such as surprise, horror, joy, etc. 
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There are a considerable number in this extract, ¢.g., 
Halloo! High! Ah! Ho, ho! O Lord! Poh! 

Interjections are followed by an Exclamation Mark. 
It must be noted that some exclamations, or exclamatory 
phrases, cannot be looked upon as Interjections, but are 
really incomplete sentences, ¢.g., ‘‘ How delightful !”’ really 
means “ How delightful that is.” 


Make a list of (a) Interjections, (6) Exclamatory phrases, 
in this extract. 


HOW CHEIRON TRAINED THE HEROES 
— CHARLES KINGSLEY —— 


This passage is from The Heroes, in which Charles Kingsley tells in 
splendid English three glorious old Greek tales. The tale from which 
this is a selection relates how a number of the noblest warriors of 
Greece built a ship, the Argo, and sailed away to try to find and 
bring back a wonderful Golden Fleece, and on their way had strange 
and marvellous adventures. Their leader was Jason, and here we read 
how the boy Jason was trained by a Centaur. 


SON was king in Ioleos by the sea. There he 

ruled over the rich Minuan heroes, and was 

an unhappy man. For he had a stepbrother named 
Pelias, of whom some said that he was a nymph’s son, 
and there were dark and sad tales about his birth. 
When he was a babe he was cast out upon the moun- 
tains, and a wild mare came by and kicked him. But 
a shepherd passing found the baby, with its face all 
blackened by the blow; and took him home, and 
called him Pelias, because his face was bruised and 
black. And he grew up fierce and lawless, and did 
many a fearful deed ; and at last he drove out Aison 
his stepbrother, and then his own brother Neleus, and 
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took the kingdom to himself, and ruled over the rich 
Minuan heroes, in Iolcos by the sea. 

And Atson, when he was driven out, went, sadly 
away out of the town, leading his little son by the 
hand ; and he said to himself, ‘‘ I must hide the child 
in the mountains; or Pelias will surely kill him, 
because he is the heir.” 

So he went up from the sea across the valley, through 
the vineyards and the olive groves, and across the 
torrent of Anauros, towards Pelion, the ancient 
mountain whose brows are white with snow. 

He went up and up into the mountain, over marsh 
and crag, and down, till the boy was tired and footsore, 
and Atson had to bear him in his arms, till he came to 
the mouth of a lonely cave, at the foot of a mighty 
cliff. 

Above the cliff the snow-wreaths hung, dripping and 
cracking in the sun; but at its foot around the cave’s 
mouth grew all fair flowers and herbs, as if in a garden, 
ranged in order, each sort by itself. There they grew 
gaily in the sunshine and the spray of the torrent from 
above ; while from the cave came the sound of music, 
and a man’s voice singing to the harp. 

Then A’son put down the lad, and whispered : 

“Fear not, but go in, and whomsoever you shall 
find, lay your hands upon his knees, and say, ‘ In the 
name of Zeus, the father of Gods and men, I am your 
guest from this day forth.’ ” 

Then the lad went in without trembling, for he too 
was a hero’s son; but when he was within, he stopped 
in wonder to listen to that magic song. 

And there he saw the singer lying upon bear-skins 
and fragrant boughs: Cheiron, the ancient Centaur, 
the wisest of all things beneath the sky. Down to the 
waist he was a man, but below he was a noble horse ; 
his white hair rolled down over his broad shoulders, 
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and his white beard over his broad brown chest ; and 
his eyes were wise and mild, and his forehead like a 
mountain-wall. 

And in his hands he held a harp of gold, and struck 
it with a golden key; and as he struck, he sang till 
his eyes glittered and filled all the cave with light. 

And he sang of the birth of Time, and of the heavens 
and the dancing stars; and of the ocean, and the 
ether, and the fire, and the shaping of the wondrous 
earth. And he sang of the treasures of the hills, and 
the hidden jewels of the mine, and the veins of fire 
and metal, and the virtues of all healing herbs, and of 
the speech of birds, and of prophecy, and of hidden 
things to come. 

Then he sang of health, and strength, and manhood, 
and a valiant heart ; and of music, and hunting, and 
wrestling, and all the games which heroes love; and 
of travel, and wars, and sieges, and a noble death in 
fight ; and then he sang of peace and plenty, and of 
equal justice in the land; and as he sang the boy 
listened wide-eyed, and forgot his errand in the song. 
And at the last old Cheiron was silent, and called the 
lad with a soft voice. 

And the lad ran trembling to him, and would have 
laid his hands upon his knees ; but Cheiron smiled, and 
said, “Call hither your father Aison, for I know you, 
and all that has befallen, and saw you both afar in the 
valley even before you left the town.” 

Then Afson came in sadly, and Cheiron asked him, 
“Why camest you not yourself to me, Aison the 
AXolid ? ” 

And Atson said, “I thought, Cheiron will pity the 
lad if he sees him come alone; and I wished to try 
whether he was fearless, and dare venture, like a hero’s 
son. But now I entreat you, by Father Zeus, let the 
boy be your guest till better times, and train him 


“ Why camest you not yourself to me?” 
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among the sons of the heroes, that he may avenge his 
father’s house.” 

Then Cheiron smiled, and drew the lad to him, and 
laid his hand upon the golden locks, and said, “ Are 
you afraid of my horse’s hoofs, fair boy, or will you 
be my pupil from this day ? ” 

“I would gladly have horse’s hoofs like you, if I 
could sing such songs as yours.” ; 

And Cheiron laughed and said, “Sit here by me till 
sundown, when your playfellows will come home, and 
you shall learn like them to be a king, worthy to rule 
over gallant men.” 

Then he turned to A‘son again, and said, “‘ Go back 
in peace, and bend before the storm like a prudent 
man. ‘This boy shall not cross the Anauros again, till 
he has become a glory to you and to the house of 
AXolus.”’ 

And A‘son wept over his son and went away; but 
the boy did not weep, so full was his fancy of that 
strange cave, and the Centaur and his song, and the 
plavfellows whom he was to see. 

Then Cheiron put the lyre into his hands, and taught 
him how to play it, till the sun sank low behind the 
cliff, and a shout was heard outside. 

And then in came the sons of the heroes, Aineas, 
and Heracles, and Peleus, and many another mighty 
name. 

And great Cheiron leapt up joyfully, and his hoofs 
made the cave resound, as they shouted, ‘‘ Come out, 
Father Cheiron, come out and see our game !”” And one 
cried, “I have killed two deer”; and another, “I 
took a wild cat among the crags”; and Heracles 
dragged a wild goat after him by its horns, for he was 
as huge as a mountain crag; Coeneus carried a bear- 
cub under each arm, and laughed when they scratched 
and bit, for neither tooth nor steel could wound him. 
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And Cheiron praised them all, each according to his 
deserts. 

Only one walked apart and silent, Asklepios, the 
too-wise child, with his bosom full of herbs and flowers, 
and round his wrist a spotted snake; he came with 
downcast eyes to Cheiron, and whispered how he had 
watched the snake cast its old skin, and how he had 
gone down into a village in the vale, and cured a dying 
man with a herb which he had seen a sick goat eat. 

And Cheiron smiled and said, ‘‘ To each Athené and 
Apollo give some gift, and each is worthy in his place ; 
but to this child they have given an honour beyond 
all honours, to cure while others kill.” 

Then the lads brought in wood, and split it, and 
lighted a blazing fire; and others skinned the deer 
and quartered them, and set them to roast before the 
fire ; and while the venison was cooking they bathed in 
the snow-torrent, and washed away the dust and sweat. 

And then all ate till they could eat no more (for 
they had tasted nothing since the dawn) and drank of 
the clear spring water, for wine is not fit for growing 
lads. And when the remnants were put away, they 
all lay down upon the skins and leaves about the fire, 
and each took the lyre in turn, and sang and played 
with all his heart. 

And after a while they all went out to a plot of grass 
at the cave’s mouth, and there ‘hey boxed, and ran, 
and wrestled, and laughed till the stones fell from the 
cliffs. 

Then Cheiron took his lyre, and all the lads joined 
hands; and as he played, they danced to his measure, 
in and out, and round and round. There they danced 
hand in hand, till the night fell over land and sea, 
while the black glen shone with their broad white 
limbs and the gleam of their golden hair. 

And the lad danced with them, delighted, and then 
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slept a wholesome sleep, upon fragrant leaves of bay 
and myrtle and marjoram and flowers of thyme ; and 
rose at the dawn, and bathed in the torrent, and became 
a schoolfellow to the heroes’ sons, and forgot Iolcos, 
and his father, and all his former life. ,But he grew 
strong, and brave, and cunning, upon the pleasant 
downs of Pelion, in the keen, hungry mountain air, 
and he learnt to wrestle, and to box, and to hunt, and 
to play upon the harp; and next he learnt to ride, 
for old Cheiron used to mount him on his back; and 
he learnt the virtues of all herbs, and how to cure all 
wounds; and Cheiron called him Jason the healer, 
and that is his name until this day. 


> COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Arps To LireERARY APPRECIATION 


1. In reading these passages from Kingsley’s The Heroes, 
notice the great differences between his style and that of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who also wrote versions of the Greek 
legends. Turn back and read again The Three Golden 
Apples. In the first place, Hawthorne added a good deal 
to the tales. Kingsley did not. 


2. Then notice how much more stately Kingsley’s prose 
is. Hawthorne writes in a more familiar style—that is, 
he adopts words and phrases and ideas such as his readers 
themselves might have used. Kingsley’s style is more 
distant. Which is likely to represent more truly the spirit 
of these Greek tales ? Give reasons. 


3. This stateliness is not due to the use of long words. 
In fact, the very reverse is the case. There are whole 
paragraphs where almost every word is a monosyllable, 
For instance : 

“And then all ate till they could eat no more (for they 
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had tasted nothing since the dawn) and drank of the clear 
spring water, for wine is not fit for growing lads. And 
when the remnants were put away, they all lay down upon 
the skins and leaves about the fire, and each took the lyre 
in turn, and sang and played with all his heart.” 


This leads us to one of the great rules of writing good 
English—that the simplest style may have a great dignity. 

Select other passages which illustrate this, and transcribe 
them. 


4. Note how paragraph after paragraph begins with 
And. This, in a weak style, would be a fault. But in 
simple, noble writing it is very effective. Compare, for 
instance, many passages in the Bible, such as the extract 
which follows concerning the death of Absalom. 


5. The general effect of the style is to produce a sense 
that it is not really prose, but verse. In fact, certain 
passages actually are in blank verse, eg., “‘ while the 
black glen shone with their bréad white luhbs and the gléam of 
their golden hdir.’”? Can you find other examples ? 


6. One feels a desire to read aloud, or rather chant, 
passages. And this shows the success of Kingsley, for 
the old Greek legends were intended to be sung. 

Read aloud the wonderful passage concerning Cheiron’s 
song to the boys. Learn it by heart. 


7. Who were the greatest of the heroes trained by 
Cheiron, and what was the special characteristic of each ? 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 
1. With the help of a Classical Dictionary, write notes 
on: Jolcos, Minua, Pelion, Zeus, Centaurs, Anauros, 
Holus, Heracles, Asklepios, Achilles, Orpheus, Olympus. 
2. Substitute single words for the italicised phrases : 
‘* He was the wisest of all things beneath the sky.” 
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“Famous he will be but short-lived, and die in the 


flower of his youth.” 
** And that is his name unto this day.” 


3. Notice how cleverly Adjectives are used in this 
extract, e.g. : 
“* A lonely cave at the foot of a mighty cliff.” 
Write other examples, showing in each case, if you can, 
why Kingsley used that particular Adjective. 


4. Stmrtes. When one thing is compared to another 
by reason of some quality it possesses, the writer is said 
to be using a Simile (similis=like). Some writers are 
very skilful in the use of similes. Kingsley employs them 
well; ¢.g., “‘His forehead was like a mountain-wall.” 

Make a list of Similes in this extract, and explain the 
suitability of each. 


5. Analyse: 

“ After a while they all went out to a plot of grass by the 
cave’s mouth.” 

“In his hands he held a harp of gold.” 

“The sun sank low behind the cliff.” 

“His white hair rolled down over his broad shoulders.” 


DAVID’S LAMENT FOR ABSALOM 
—— THE BIBLE (AUTHORISED VERSION) —— 


ND David numbered the people that were with 
him, and set captains of thousands and captains 
of hundreds over them. 

And David sent forth a third part of the people 
under the hand of Joab, and a third part under the 
hand of Abishai the son of Zeruiah, Joab’s brother, 
and a third part under the hand of Ittai the Gittite. 
And the king said unto the people, I will surely go 
forth with you myself also. 

But the people answered, Thou shalt not go forth : 
for if we flee away, they will not care for us; neither 
if half of us die, will they care for us: but now thou 
art worth ten thousand of us: therefore now it is 
better that thou succour us out of the city. 

And the king said unto them, What seemeth you 
best I will do. And the king stood by the gate side, 
and all the people came out by hundreds and by 
thousands. 

And the king commanded Joab and Abishai and 
Ittai, saying, Deal gently for my sake with the young 
man, even with Absalom. And all the people heard 
when the king gave all the captains charge concerning 
Absalom. 

So the people went out into the field against Israel : 
and the battle was in the wood of Ephraim; where 
the people of Israel were slain before the servants of 
David, and there was there a great slaughter that day 
of twenty thousand men. 

For the battle was there scattered over the face of 
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all the country : and the wood devoured more people 
that day than the sword devoured. 

And Absalom met the servants of David. And 
Absalom rode upon a mule, and the mule went under 
the thick boughs of a great oak, and his head caught 
hold of the oak, and he was taken up between the 
heaven and the earth; and the mule that was under 
him went away. 

And a certain man saw it, and told Joab, and said, 
Behold, I saw Absalom hanged in an oak. 

And Joab said unto the man that told him, And, 
behold, thou sawest him, and why didst thou not smite 
him there to the ground ? and I would have given thee 
ten shekels of silver, and a girdle. 

And the man said unto Joab, Though I should re- 
ceive a thousand shekels of silver in mine hand, yet 
would I not put forth mine hand against the king’s 
son: for in our hearing the king charged thee and 
Abishai and Ittai, saying, Beware that none touch 
the young man Absalom. 

Otherwise I should have wrought falsehood against 
mine own life: for there is no matter hid from the king, 
and thou thyself wouldest have set thyself against me. 

Then said Joab, I may not tarry thus with thee. 
And he took three darts in his hand, and thrust them 
through the heart of Absalom, while he was yet alive 
in the midst of the oak. 

And ten young men that bare Joab’s armour com- 
passed about and smote Absalom and slew him. 

And Joab blew the trumpet, and the people returned 
from pursuing after Israel: for Joab held back the 
people. 

And they took Absalom, and cast him into a great 
pit in the wood, and laid a very great heap of stones 
upon him: and all Israel fled every one to his tent. 

Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and reared 
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up for himself a pillar, which is in the king’s dale: 

for he said, I have no son to keep my name in remem- 

brance: and he called the pillar after his own name: 

and it is called unto this day, Absalom’s place. 

_ Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, Let me now 
run, and bear the king tidings, how that the Lord hath 

avenged him of his enemies. 

And Joab said unto him, Thou shalt not bear tidings 
this day, but.thou shalt bear tidings another day : 
but this day thou shalt bear no tidings, because the 
king’s son is dead. 

Then said Joab to Cushi, Go tell the king what thou 
hast seen. And Cushi bowed himself unto Joab, and 
ran. 

Then said Ahimaaz the son of Zadok yet again to 
Joab, But howsoever, let me, I pray thee, also run 
after Cushi. And Joab said, Wherefore wilt thou run, 
my son, seeing that thou hast no tidings ready ? 

But howsoever, said he, let me run. And he said 
unto him, Run. Then Ahimaaz ran by the way of the 
plain, and overran Cushi. 

And David sat between the two gates: and the 
watchman went up to the roof over the gate unto the 
wall, and lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold a 
man running alone. 

And the watchman cried, and told the king. And 
the king said, If he be alone, ‘here is tidings in his 
mouth. And he came apace, and drew near. 

And the watchman saw another man running: 
and the watchman called unto the porter, and said, 
Behold another man running alone. And the king 
said, He also bringeth tidings. 

And the watchman said, Me thinketh the running 
of the foremost is like the running of Ahimaaz the son 
of Zadok. And the king said, He is a good man, and 
cometh with good tidings. 
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And Ahimazz called, and said unto the king, All is 
well. And he fell down to the earth upon his face 
before the king, and said, Blessed be the Lord thy God, 
which hath delivered up the men that lifted up their 
hand against my lord the king. 

And the king said, Is the young man Absalom safe ?~ 
And Ahimaaz answered, When Joab sent the king’s 
servant, and me thy servant, I saw a great tumult, 
but I knew not what it was. 

And the king said unto him, Turn aside, and stand 
here. And he turned aside, and stood still. 

And, behold, Cushi came ; and Cushi said, Tidings, 
mniy lord the king: for the Lord hath avenged thee this 
day of all them that rose up against thee. 

And the king said unto Cushi, Is the young man 
Absalom safe ? 

And Cushi answered, The enemies of my lord the 
king, and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, 
oe as that young man is. 

And the king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept: and as he went, 
thus he said, O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom ! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, 
my son, my son ! 


2 Samuel xviii. 
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a COMMENT > 


Arps To Literary APPRECIATION 


1. The Authorised Version of the Bible was published 
_In 1611. There had been earlier translations, the chief 
being those of William Tyndale (1525) and Miles Coverdale 
(1535). The latter, and the Authorised Version itself, 
were based to a considerable extent on Tyndale’s version. 
In consequence of the discovery of other early manuscript 
copies of the Bible (particularly one discovered in 1857 
in a monastery on Mount Sinai), and because of the changed 
meaning of certain words, a Revised Version was published 
in 1881. But the Authorised Version is still the one in 
most common use. 


2. The language of the Authorised Version is unsur- 
passed. Considered only as literature, the books which 
form the Bible are the noblest examples the world possesses. 
And in the Authorised Version these books are rendered 
into English that has never been equalled for dignity, 
simplicity, and majesty. 

3. The effect of the Bible on our language has been 
wonderful. The great historian, J. R. Green, says, 
“England became the people of a book, and that book was 
the Bible. . . . It was read at churches and read at home, 
and everywhere its words, as they fell on ears which custom 
had not deadened, kindled a startling enthusiasm.” It 
steadied the language, and the fact that so few words 
appear strange to us even now is a sign of this. 


4. It has influenced the style of numberless writers. 
Bunyan’s style was entirely due to the Bible. But all 
great writers since show traces of it. 


5. It is a good thing to learn striking passages. John 
Ruskin said that as a boy he was expected daily to earn 
a portion, and that to that steady toil all that was best 
in his life and work was due. His own writings are full of 
Biblical phrases and references. 
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6. The extract given here is from one of the historical 
books of the Old Testament. These books are models of 
historical writing. They set forth briefly and impartially 
all that deserves remembrance in the lives they deal with, 
and always with regard to the ultimate influence for good 
or evil of these people. David is dealt with very fully, 
for he was the great hero-king, yet his failings and sins are 
not overlooked. 


7. Here we have David, an old man, passing through a 
very bitter experience. the rebellion of a favourite son. 
Notice the wonderful dignity of the narrative, and the 
little touches which show the king’s love for his rebellious 
son, the people’s love for David, and the hard character of 
Joab. 


8. For pathos, the description of David’s receipt of the 
terrible news has never been surpassed—perhaps never 
equalled. Notice how tenderly Cushi tries to soften the 
blow. 


9. Learn the extract by heart. 


SAN STEFANO 


(A Battap oF THE Botp Mzwez4us) 


— SIR H. NEWBOLT — 


“Sir Peter’ was Sir Peter Parker, killed in battle near Baltimore, 1814. 


iE was morning at St. Helen’s, in the great and 
gallant days, 
And the sea beneath the sun glittered wide, 
When the frigate set her courses, all a-shimmer in the 
haze, 
And she hauled her cable home and took the tide. 
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She’d a right fighting company, three hundred men 
and more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free ; 
And they cheered her from the shore for her colours 
at the fore. 
When the bold Menelaus put to sea. 


She’daright fighting company, three hundred men and more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free ; 
And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at 
the fore, 
When the bold Menelaus put to sea. 


She was clear of Monte Cristo, she was heading for the 
land, 
When she spied a pennant red and white and blue ; 
They were foemen, and they knew it, and they’d half 
a league in hand, 
But she flung aloft her royals and she flew. 
She was nearer, nearer, nearer, they were caught 
beyond a doubt, 
But they slipped her, into Orbetello Bay, 
And the lubbers gave a shout as they paid their cables 
out, 
With the guns grinning round them where they lay. 


Now Sir Peter was a captain of a famous fighting race, 
Son and grandson of an admiral was he ; 
And he looked upon the batteries, he looked upon the 
chase, 
And he heard the shout that echoed out to sea. 
And he called across the decks, “Ay! the cheering 
might be late 
If they kept it till the Menelaus runs ; 
Bid the master and his mate heave the lead and lay 
her straight 
For the prize lying yonder by the guns.” 
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When the summer moon was setting, into Orbetello Bay 
Came the Menelaus gliding like a ghost ; 
And her boats were manned in silence, and in silence 
pulled away, 
And in silence every gunner took his post. 
With a volley from her broadside the citadel she woke, 
And they hammered back like heroes all the night ; 
But before the morning broke she had vanished through 
the smoke 
With her prize upon her quarter grappled tight. 


It was evening at St. Helen’s, in the great and gallant 
time, 
And the sky behind the down was flushing far ; 
And the flags were all a-flutter, and the bells were all 
a-chime, 
When the frigate cast her anchor off the bar. 
She’d a right fighting company, three hundred men 
and more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free ; 
And they cheered her from the shore for the colours 
at the fore, 
When the bold Menelaus came from sea. 


She'd a right fighting company, three hundred men and 
more, 
Nine and forty guns in tackle running free ; 


And they cheered her from the shore for her colours at 
the fore, 


When the bold Menelaus came from sea. 
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+ COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Arps To Lirerary APPRECIATION 


1. Notice the splendid vigour and swing of these verses. 
Sir Henry Newbolt has written a number of such stirring 
ballads. If possible, obtain a copy of his Collected Poems, 
and read “ Drake’s Drum,” “ Admirals All,” “ The Fight- 
ing Téméraire,” and “ Clifton Chapel.” 


2. Copy out one verse, and mark each line to show how 
the accents fall. 


3. Write in prose the story narrated here. 


4. Obtain a copy of W. H. Fitchett’s Deeds that Won 
the Empire, and read the essay on Great Sea-Duels. Write 
a short account of two of these. 


Section II 


LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Give the meaning of: Frigate, pennant, lubbers, 
citadel, cable, batteries, tackle. 


2. Explain : 

** It was morning at St. Helens, in the great and gallant 
days.” 

* She flung aloft her royals, and she flew.” 

“* Bid the master and the mate heave the lead and lay 
her straight, 

For the prize lying yonder by the guns.” 
With the prize upon her quarter grappled tight.” 


3. NumBER oF Nouns AND Pronouns. A Noun or 
Pronoun may indicate one thing, or more than one. In 
the first case, we say the Noun or Pronoun is in the 
Singular Number ; in the second, the Plural Number. 
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Thus: Frigate, gun, he, foeman, are in the Singular 
Number ; while frigates, guns, they, foemen, are Plural. 

Pick out all the Nouns and Pronouns in the poem, and 
give the number of each. 


4. Formation oF Puurats. The Plural is usually 
‘formed from the Singular by adding -s or -es to the 
Singular, in the case of Nouns. But there are certain 
interesting cases to note: 

(a) Nouns ending in -f may change this letter to v 
before adding -es, as loaf, loaves ; but in other cases we 
simply add -s, as hoof, hoofs. 

(6) A Noun ending in -y generally changes this into 
i-, as lady, ladies. But if a vowel precedes -y, there is 
no change, as key, keys. 

(c) Some Nouns have different vowel forms for the 
Plural, as goose, geese. 

(d) Such cases as “ Miss Brown” present a little 
difficulty. But it is better to write the Misses Brown, 
rather than the Miss Browns. On the other hand, it is 
quite correct to write the Browns. 


Write some more examples of each case. 


5. Give the Plurals of: Boy, wolf, child, scarf, chief, 
potato, foot, woman, pony, German, merman, tooth, fish, 
sheep, brother, deer, I, my, mine, she, it. 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 


— MARK TWAIN — 


“Mark Twain” was the pen-name of Samuel L. Clemens, one of the 
world’s greatest humorous authors. Some of his best-known works are 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and A Tramp Abroad. 
The following passages are from The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, in which 
Mark Twain recalled many incidents of his own boyhood. Tom was an 
orphan, and with his cousin Mary and his brother Sid lived with Aunt 
Polly in a little village on the Mississippi. 


I.. Aunt Potty 1s BEGuILED 


y ON” 
No answer, 

ce Tom ! 99 

No answer. 

‘“What’s gone with that boy, I wonder? You, 
TOM!” 

The old lady pulled her spectacles down and looked 
over them about the room; then she put them up 
and looked out under them. She seldom or never 
looked through them for so small a thing as a boy; 
they were her state pair, the pride of her heart, and 
were built for “style,” not service—she could have 
seen through a pair of stove-lids just as well. She 
looked perplexed for a moment, and then said, not 
fiercely, but still loud enough for the furniture to 
hear : 

‘Well, I lay if I get hold of you, Ill i 

She did not finish, for by this time she was bending 
down and punching under the bed with the broom, 
and so she needed breath to punctuate the punches with. 


She resurrected nothing but the cat. 
251 
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‘“‘T never did see the beat of that boy!” 

She went to the open door and stood in it, and looked 
out among the tomato vines and “jimpson” weeds 
that constituted the garden. No Tom. So she lifted 
up her voice at an angle calculated for distance, and 
shouted : 

“Yo—u—u, Tom 

There was a slight noise behind her, and she turned 
just in time to seize a small boy by the slack of his 
roundabout and arrest his flight. 

“There! I might ’a thought of that closet. What 
you been doing in there ? ” 

** Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Look at your hands, and look at your 
mouth. What is that truck ?” 

*“T don’t know, aunt.” 

“Well, I know. It’s jam, that’s what it is. Forty 
times I’ve said if you didn’t let that jam alone I’d 
skin you. Hand me that switch.” 

The switch hovered in the air—the peril was 
desperate. 

“My! Look behind you, aunt!” 

The old lady whirled round, and snatched her skirts 
out of danger. The lad fled, on the instant, scrambled 
up the high board fence, and disappeared over it. 
His Aunt Polly stood surprised a moment, and then 
broke into a gentle laugh. 

“Hang the boy, can’t I never learn anything ? 
Ain’t he played me tricks enough like that for me to 
be looking out for him by this time. But my goodness, 
he never plays them alike two days, and how is a body 
to know what’scoming. I'll just be obliged to make him 
work to-morrow, to punish him. It’s mighty hard to 
make him work Saturdays, when all the boys is having 
holiday, but he hates work more than he hates anything 
else, and I’ve got to do some of my duty by him.” 


{?? 
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II. An Easy Way or WHITEWASHING 


Aunt Polly decided that Tom should whitewash the fence on Saturday 
morning. Jim was a negro boy employed by Aunt Polly. 


SATURDAY morning was come, and all the summer world 
was bright and fresh, and brimming with life. Tom 
appeared on the sidewalk with a bucket of whitewash 
and a long-handled brush. He surveyed the fence, 
and all gladness left him. Thirty yards of board-fence 
nine feet high! Sighing, he dipped his brush and 
passed it along the topmost plank; repeated the 
operation; did it again; compared the insignificant 
whitewashed streak with the far-reaching continent of 
unwhitewashed fence, and sat down on a tree-box 
discouraged. 

Jim came skipping out at the gate with a tin pail 
and singing ‘“‘ Buffalo Gals.” Bringing water from the 
town pump had always been hateful work in Tom’s 
eyes before, but now it did not strike him so. He 
remembered that there was company at the pump. 
White, mulatto, and negro boys and girls were always 
there waiting their turns, resting, trading playthings, 
quarrelling, fighting, skylarking. And he remembered 
that although the pump was only a hundred and 
fifty yards off, Jim never got hack with a bucket of 
water under an hour; and even then somebody 
generally had to go after him. Tom said: 

“Say, Jim; I'll fetch the water if you'll whitewash 
some.” 

Jim shook his head, and said: 

“Can’t, Mars Tom. Ole missus, she tole me J got 
to go an’ get dis water an’ not stop foolin’ roun’ wid 
anybody. She say she spec’ Mars Tom gwine to ax 
me to whitewash, an’ so she tole me go ‘long an’ ’tend 
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to my own business—she ‘lowed she’d ’tend to de 
whitewashin’. 

“*Oh, never you mind what she said, Jim. That’s 
the way she always talks. Gimme the bucket—I won’t 
be gone only a minute. She won’t ever know.” 

“Oh, I dasn’t, Mars Tom. Ole missis she’d take an’ 
tar de hand off’n me. *Deed she would.” 

“She! She never licks anybody—whacks ’em over 
the head with her thimble, an’ who cares for that, I’d 
like to know 2? She talks awful, but talk don’t hurt— 
anyways, it don’t if she don’t cry. Jim, I'll give you 
a marble. I'll give you a white alley.” 

Jim began to waver. 

“White alley, Jim! And it’s a bully taw.” 

“My! Dat’s a mighty gay marvel, J tell you! 
But, Mars Tom, I’se powerful *fraid ole missis——” 

“And besides, if you will, Pll show you my sore 
toe.” 

Jim was only human—this attraction was too much 
for him. He put down his pail, took the white alley, 
and bent over the toe with absorbing interest while 
the bandage was being unwound. In another moment 
he was flying down the street with his pail and a 
tingling rear, Tom was whitewashing with vigour, and 
Aunt Polly was returning from the field with a slipper 
in her hand and triumph in her eyes. 

But Tom’s energy did not last. He began to think 
of the fun he had planned for this day, and his sorrows 
multiplied. Soon the free boys would come tripping 
along on all sorts of delicious expeditions, and they 
would make a world of fun of him for having to work 
—the very thought of it burnt him like fire. He got 
out his worldly wealth and examined it—bits of toys, 
marbles, and trash; enough to buy an exchange of 
work, maybe, but not half enough to buy so much as 
half an hour of pure freedom. So he returned his 
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straitened means to his pocket and gave up the idea 
of trying to buy the boys. At this dark and hopeless 
moment an inspiration burst upon him! Nothing less 
than a great, magnificent inspiration. 

He took up his brush and went tranquilly to work. 
Ben Rogers hove in sight presently—the very boy, of 
all boys, whose ridicule he had been dreading. Ben’s 
gait was the hop-skip-and-jump—proof enough that 
his heart was light and his anticipations high. He was 
eating an apple, and giving a long, melodious whoop 
at intervals, followed by a deep-toned ding-dong-dong, 
ding-dong-dong, for he was personating a steamboat. 
As he drew near he slackened speed, took the middle 
of the street, leaned far over to starboard, and rounded 
to ponderously and with laborious pomp and circum- 
stance—for he was personating the Big Missouri, 
and considered himself to be drawing nine feet of 
water. He was boat, and captain, and engine-bells 
combined, so he had to imagine himself standing 
on his own hurricane deck giving the orders and 
executing them. 

‘Stop her, sir! lLing-a-ling-ling!” The headway 
ran almost out, and he drew up slowly towards the 
sidewalk. 

“Ship up to back! Ling-a-ling-ling.” His arms 
straightened and stiffened down his sides. 

‘Set her back on the stabboard! Ling-a-ling-ling ! 
Chow! Ch—chow—wow! Chow! His right hand 
meantime describing stately circles, for it was repre- 
senting a forty-foot wheel. 

“Let her go back on the labboard! Ling-a-ling- 
ling! Chow—ch—chow—chow!” The left hand began 
to describe circles. 

“Stop the stabboard! Ling-a-ling-ling! Stop the 
labboard ! Come ahead on the stabboard! Stop her! 
Let your outside turn over slow! Ling-a-ling-ling ! 
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Chow—ow—ow! Get out that head-line! Lively, 
now! Come—out with your spring-line—what’re you 
about there ? Take a turn round that stump with the 
bight of it! Stand by that stage now—let her go! 
Done with the engines, sir! Ling-a-ling-ling! Sh’t! 
sh’t! sh’t!” (trying the gauge-cocks). 

Tom went on whitewashing—paid no attention to 
the steamboat. Ben stared a moment, and then said : 

“ Hi-yi! Yowre up a stump, ain’t you ?” 

No answer. Tom surveyed his last touch with the 
eye of an artist; then he gave his brush another 
gentle sweep, and surveyed the result as before. Ben 
ranged up alongside of him. Tom’s mouth watered 
for the apple, but he stuck to his work. Ben said : 

“Hello, old chap ; you got to work, hey ?” 

Tom wheeled suddenly, and said : 

‘Why, it’s you, Ben! I warn’t noticing.” 

“ Say—I’m going in a-swimming, J am. Don’t you 
wish you could? But of course you’d druther work— 
wouldn’t you ? Course you would!” 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and said : 

“What do you call work ? ” 

“Why, ain’t that work ? ” 

Tom resumed his whitewashing, and answered care- 
lessly : 

“Well, maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t. All I know 
is, it suits Tom Sawyer.” 

“Oh, come now, you don’t mean to let on that you 
like it?” 

The brush continued to move. 

“Like it? Well, I don’t see why I oughtn’t to like 
it. Does a boy get a chance to whitewash a fence every 
day ?” 

This put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped 
nibbling his apple. Tom swept his brush daintily 
back and forth—stepped back to note the effect— 
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added a touch here and there—criticised the effect 
again—Ben watching every move, and getting more 
and more interested, more and more absorbed. Pres- 
ently he said : 

“Say, Tom, let me whitewash a little.” 

Tom considered—was about to consent; but he 
altered his mind : 

“No, no; I reckon it wouldn’t hardly do, Ben. You 
see, Aunt Polly’s awful particular about this fence— 
right here on the street, you know—but if it was the 
back fence I wouldn’t mind, and she wouldn’t. Yes, 
she’s awful particular about this fence ; it’s got to be 
done very careful; I reckon there ain’t one boy in a 
thousand, maybe two thousand, that can do it the way 
it’s got to be done.” 

‘“* No—is that so? Oh, come now; lemme just try, 
only just a little. I’d let you, if you was me, Tom.” 

“Ben, I’d like to, honest Injin; but Aunt Polly— 
well, Jim wanted to do it, but she wouldn’t let him. 
Sid wanted to do it, and she wouldn’t let Sid. Now, 
don’t you see how I’m fixed ? If you was to tackle this 
fence, and anything was to happen to it——” 

‘**Oh, shucks ; [ll be just as careful. Now, lemme 
try. Say—lI’ll give you the core of my apple.” 

‘** Well, here—no, Ben ; now don’t ; I’m afeard——”’ 

“VI give you all of it.” 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance in his face, 
but alacrity in his heart. And while the lake steamer, 
Big Missouri, worked and sweated in the sun, the 
retired artist sat on a barrel in the shade close by, 
dangled his legs, munched his apple, and planned the 
slaughter of more innocents. There was no lack of 
material; boys happened along every little while ; 
they came to jeer, but remained to whitewash. By 
the time Ben was fagged out, Tom had traded the 
next chance to Billy Fisher for a kite, in good repair ; 
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and when he played out, Johnny Miller bought in for 
a dead rat and a string to swing it with; and so on, 
and so on, hour after hour. And when the middle of 
the afternoon came, from being a poor poverty-stricken 
boy in the morning, Tom was literally rolling in wealth. 
He had, beside the things before mentioned, twelve 
marbles, part of a jews’ harp, a piece of blue bottle- 
glass. to look through, a spool-cannon, a key that 
wouldn’t unlock anything, a fragment of chalk, a glass 
stopper of a decanter, a tin soldier, a couple of tadpoles, 
six fire-crackers, a kitten with only one eye, a brass 
door-knob, a dog-collar—but no dog—the handle of a 
knife, four pieces of orange peel, and a dilapidated old 
window-sash. He had had a nice, good, idle time all 
the while—plenty of company—and the fence had 
three coats of whitewash on it! If he hadn’t run out 
of whitewash, he would have bankrupted every boy 
in the village. 


Ill. Tom ww CHuRcH 


Tom duly attended the little village church, but found the sermon 
rather long and tedious. 


PRESENTLY he bethought himself of a treasure he had, 
and got it out. It was a large black beetle with for- 
midable jaws—a “ pinch-bug,” he called it. It was in 
a percussion-cap box. The first thing the beetle did 
was to take him by the finger. A natural fillip followed, 
the beetle went floundering into the aisle, and lit on 
its back, and the hurt finger went into the boy’s mouth. 
The beetle lay there working its helpless legs, unable 
to turn over. Tom eyed it and longed for it, but it was 
safe out of his reach. Other people, uninterested in 
the sermon, found relief in the beetle, and they eyed 
it too. 

Presently a vagrant poodle came idling along, sad at 
heart, lazy with the summer softness and the quiet, 
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weary of captivity, sighing for change. He spied the 
beetle ; the drooping tail lifted and wagged. He 
surveyed the prize; walked around it; smelt at it 
from a safe distance ; walked around it again; grew 
bolder, and took a closer smell ; then lifted his lip, 
and made a gingerly snatch at it, just missing it; 
made another, and another; began to enjoy the 
diversion ; subsided to his stomach with the beetle 
between his paws, and continued his experiments ; grew 
weary at last, and then indifferent and absent-minded. 
His head nodded, and little by little his chin descended 
and touched the enemy, who seized it. There was a 
sharp yelp, a flirt of the poodle’s head, and the beetle 
fell a couple of yards away, and lit on its back once 
more. The neighbouring spectators shook with a 
gentle inward joy, several faces went behind fans and 
handkerchiefs, and Tom was entirely happy. The dog 
looked foolish, and probably felt so; but there was 
resentment in his heart, too, and a craving for revenge. 
‘So he went to the beetle, and began a wary attack on it 
again; jumping at it from every point of a circle, 
lighting with his forepaws within an inch of the creature, 
making even closer snatches at it with his teeth, and 
jerking his head till his ears flapped again. But he 
grew tired once more, after a while; tried to amuse 
himself with a fly, but found no relief; followed an 
ant around, with his nose close t« the floor, and quickly 
wearied of that; yawned, sighed, forgot the beetle 
entirely, and sat down on it! Then there was a wild 
yelp of agony, and the poodle went sailing up the aisle ; 
the yelps continued, and so did the dog, he crossed 
the house in front of the altar ; he flew down the other 
aisle; he crossed before the doors ; he clamoured up 
the home-stretch ; his anguish grew with his progress, 
till presently he was but a woolly comet moving in its 
orbit with the gleam and the speed of light. At last 
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the frantic sufferer sheered from its course and sprang 
into its master’s lap ; he flung it out of the window, and 
the voice of distress quickly thinned away and died in 
the distance. 

By this time the whole church was red-faced and 
suffocating with suppressed laughter, and the sermon 
had come to a dead standstill. The discourse was 
resumed presently, but it went lame and halting, for 
even the gravest sentiments were constantly being 
received with a smothered burst of mirth. It was a 
genuine relief to the whole congregation when the 
ordeal was over. 

Tom Sawyer went home quite cheerful, thinking to 
himself that there was some satisfaction about divine 
service when there was a bit of variety in it. He 
had but one marring thought: he was willing 
that the dog should play with his pinch-bug, but 
he did not think it was upright in him to carry 
it off. 


. COMMENT AND EXERCISES = 


Section I 
Arps To Lrrerary APPRECIATION 


1. “ Mark Twain ” was one of America’s most celebrated 
humorists, and Z’om Sawyer is in many ways one of his 
best books. There is humour in the incidents he narrates, 
and there is also, apart from this, a great deal of humour 
in the writing itself ; that is, in the phrases employed. 

Select (a) the most amusing incident given here, (5) six 
sentences amusing in themselves. 


2. Write an account of Ben Rogers as (a) a railway 
train, (b) a motor-car, using as a model the author’s 
account of Ben as a steamboat. 


3. Why did Aunt Sally break into “a gentle laugh ” when 
she realised how she had been tricked 2 
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4. Write an account of the episode of the dog and the 
beetle, in a letter supposed to be written by one of those 
present in the church. 


5. Give a character-sketch of Tom and of Aunt Sally. 


6. After reading how Tom whitewashed the fence, write 
a description of how he dug the garden. 


_ 7. What touches in this extract suggest that the story 
refers to a lonely village in America, and that the time is 
about the middle of last century ? 


8. Who do you think was the original of Tom? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. Look up the meaning of: Constituted, punctuate, 
calculated, insignificant, ridicule, mulatto, anticipation, 
melodious, ponderously, criticised, absorbed, percussion, 
diversion, experiment. 


2. Write Nouns corresponding to the words italicised 
in Question 1. 


3. Explain : 
“They were her state pair, the pride of her heart, 
and were built for ‘ style,’ not service.” 
“* The switch hovered in the air—the peril was desperate.” 
** He surveyed the fence, and all gladness left him.” 
“He compared the insignificant whitewashed streak 
with the far-reaching continent of unwhitewashed fence, 
and sat down on a tree-box discouraged.” 
“At this dark and hopeless moment an inspiration 
burst upon him !” 
“ There was resentment in his heart, and a craving 
for revenge.” 
** He was but a woolly comet moving in its orbit with 
the gleam and the speed of light.” 
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4. Complete, or rewrite correctly, the following : 

“ T lay if I get hold of you ’'I——”’ 

“* T never did see the beat of that boy.” 

“ Can’t I never learn anything? Ain’t he played me 
tricks enough ?” 

“I might ’a thought of that closet. What you been 
doing in there?” 

*“Can’t, Mars Tom. Ole misses, she tole me I got to 
go an’ get dis water an’ not stop foolin’ roun’ wid any- 
body. She say she spec’ Mars Tom gwine to ax me to 
whitewash, an’ so she tole me go ’long an’ ’tend to my own 
business—she “lowed she'd “tend to de whitewashin’.” 

5. Summarise : 

(a) The paragraph beginning “ He took up his brush.” 

(b) The incident of the poodle and the beetle. 

6. AGREEMENT OF VERB AND ITs SuBJEcT. Verbs also 
have Plural and Singular forms, though in English these 
are the same in many cases. Thus: 

I was, we were; the horse is, the horses are. The 
Verb must agree in number with its subject. Give some 
examples. 

7. Correct the following : 

* All the boys is having holiday.” 

“I warn’t noticing, Ben.” 

“Td let you, if you was me, Tom.” 


GINGER’S STORY 


— ANNA SEWELL — 


This extract is from Black Beauty, a delightful book which tells 
the life-story of a horse. At this part of the story, Black Beauty belonged 
to Squire Gordon; in the same stable stood a chestnut mare, very 
handsome, but ill-tempered. Black Beauty often wondered why Ginger 
was so snappish, and, when they had become friends, Ginger one day 
related her story. 


NE day, when Ginger and I were standing alone 

in the shade, we had a long talk. She wanted 

to know all about my bringing up and breaking in ; 
so I told her. 

“Well,” said she, “if I had had your bringing up, 
I might have had as good a temper as you; but now 
I don’t believe I ever shall.” 

“Why not ?”’ I said. 

“ Because it has all been so different with me,” she 
replied. ‘“‘I never had any one, horse or man, that 
was kind to me, or that I cared to please ; for in the 
first place I was taken from my mother as soon as I was 
weaned, and put with a lot of other young colts ; none 
of them cared for me, and I cared for none of them. 
There was no kind master like yours to look after me, 
talk to me, and bring me nice things to eat. 

“The man that had the care of us never gave me a 
kind word in my life. I do not mean that he ill-used 
me, but he did not care for us more than to see that we 
had plenty to eat and were sheltered in the winter. 

‘“‘ A footpath ran through our field, and very often 
the big boys passing through would fling stones to 


make us gallop. I was never hit, but one fine young 
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colt was badly cut in the face, and I should think it 
would leave a scar for life. We did not mind the boys, 
but of course it made us more wild, and we settled it 
in our minds that boys were our enemies. We had 
very good fun in the meadows, either galloping up 
and down and chasing each other round and round 
the field, or standing still under the shade of the 
trees. 

“But when it came to breaking in, that was a bad 
time for me. Several men came to catch me; and 
when at last they closed me in at one corner of the 
field, one caught me by the forelock, another took 
me by the nose, holding it so tight I could hardly draw 
my breath, and a third, grasping my under jaw in his 
hard hand, wrenched my mouth open; and so by 
force they got on the halter and put the bar into my 
mouth. 

“Then one dragged me along by the halter, and 
another flogged me behind. This was the first experi- 
ence I had of man’s kindness: it was all force. They 
did not give me a chance to know what they wanted. 
I was high bred, with a great deal of spirit, and no doubt 
was very wild, and gave them plenty of trouble ; but 
then it was dreadful to be shut up in a stall, day after 
day, instead of having my liberty. I fretted and pined 
and wanted to get loose. You know yourself, it’s 
bad enough when you have a kind master and plenty 
of coaxing ; but there was nothing of that sort for me. 

“There was one—the old master, Mr. Ryder—who, 
I think, could soon have brought me round, and have 
done anything with me; but he had given up all the 
hard part of the trade to his son and to another ex- 
perienced man. My master came only at times to 
oversee. 

‘* His son was a tall, strong, bold man called Samson ; 
and he used to boast that he had never found a horse 
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that could throw him. There was no gentleness in 
him, as there was in his father, but only hardness: a 
hard voice, a hard eye, and a hard hand. I felt from 
the first that what he wanted was to wear all the spirit 
out of me, and just make me into a quiet, humble, 
obedient piece of horse-flesh. ‘ Horse-flesh!’ Yes, 
that is all that he thought about.” And Ginger 
stamped her foot as if the very thought of him made 
her angry. 

Then she went on: “If I did not do exactly what 
he wanted, he would get out, and make me run round 
with that long rein in the training field till he had 
tired me out. I think he drank a good deal, and 
I am quite sure the oftener he drank the worse it 
was for me. ; 

‘““One day he had worked me hard in every way he 
could, and when I lay down I was tired, miserable, and 
angry. The next morning he came for me early, and 
ran me round again for a long time. I had scarcely 
had an hour’s rest when he came again for me with a 
sadd’e and bridle and a new kind of bit. 

“IT could never quite tell how it came about. He 
had only just mounted me on the training ground, 
when something I did put him out of temper, and he 
jerked me hard with the rein. The new bit was very 
painful, and I reared up suddenly ; this angered him 
still more, and he began to flog me. 

“T felt my whole spirit set against him, and I began 
to kick, and plunge, and rear as I had never done 
before ; we had a regular fight. For a long time he 
stuck to the saddle and punished me cruelly with his 
whip and spurs; but my blood was thoroughly up, 
and I cared for nothing he could do if only I could get 
him off. 

“At last, after a terrible struggle, I threw him off 
backwards. I heard him fall heavily upon the turf, 
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and, without looking behind me, galloped off to the 
other end of the field ; there I turned round and saw 
my persecutor slowly rise from the ground and go into 
the stable. I stood under an oak tree and watched, 
but no one came to catch me. 

“Time passed; the sun was very hot, the flies 
swarmed round me and settled on my bleeding flanks 
where the spurs had dug in. I felt hungry, for-I had 
not eaten since the early morning ; but there was not 
enough grass in that meadow for a goose to live on. I 
wanted to lie down and rest, but with the saddle 
strapped tightly on my back there was no comfort, 
nor was there a drop of water to drink. The afternoon 
wore on, and the sun got low. I saw the other 
colts led in, and I knew they were having a good 
feed. 

*“ At last, just as the sun went down, I saw the old 
master come out with a sieve in his hand. He was a 
very fine old gentleman with quite white hair, but I 
should know him by his voice amongst a thousand. 
It was not high, nor yet low, but full, clear, and kind ; 
and when he gave orders it was so steady and decided 
that every one, both horses and men, knew that he 
expected to be obeyed. 

“He came quietly along, now and then shaking 
about the oats that he had in the sieve, speaking 
cheerfully and gently to me: ‘Come along, lassie, 
come along, lassie ; come along, come along.’ I stood 
still and let him come up. 

“He held the oats towards me and I began to eat 
without fear; his voice took all my fear away. He 
stood by, patting and stroking me while I was eating, 
and seeing the clots of blood on my side, he seemed 
very vexed. ‘Poor lassie! it was a bad business, a 
bad business!” Then he quietly took the rein and 
led me to the stable. 
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“ Just at the door stood Samson. I laid my ears 
back and snapped at him. ‘Stand back,’ said the 
master, ‘and keep out of her way; you’ve done a 
bad day’s work for this filly.” He growled out some- 
thing about a vicious brute. ‘Hark ye,’ said his 
father, ‘a bad-tempered man will never make a good- 
tempered horse. You’ve not learned your trade yet, 
Samson.” 

“Then he led me into my box, took off the saddle 
and bridle with his own hands, and tied me up. Calling 
for a pail of warm water and a sponge, he took off his 
coat, and while the stableman held the pail, he sponged 
my sides for some time so tenderly that I was sure he 
knew how sore and. bruised they were. ‘Whoa, my 
pretty one,’ he said, ‘stand still, stand still.’ His 
very voice did me good, and the bathing was very 
comforting. 

‘* The skin was so broken at the corners of my mouth 
that I could not eat the hay, for the stalks hurt me. 
He looked closely at my mouth, shook his head, and 
told the man to fetch me a good bran mash and put 
some meal into it. How good that mash was! so 
soft and healing to my mouth. He stood by, stroking 
me and talking to the man all the time I was eating. 
‘If a high-mettled creature like this,’ he said, ‘can’t 
be broken in by fair means, she never will be good for 
anything.’ 

** After that he often came to see me, and when my 
mouth was healed, the other breaker, Job, went on 
training me. As he was steady and thoughtful, I soon 
learned what he wanted.” 

The next time that Ginger and I were together in 
the paddock she told me about her first place. 

‘“‘ After my breaking in,” she said, “I was bought 
by a dealer to match another chestnut horse. For 
some weeks he drove us together, and then we were 
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sold to a fashionable gentleman, and were sent up to 
London. J had been driven with a bearing-rein by 
the dealer, and I hated it worse than anything else ; 
but in this place we were reined far tighter, the coach- 
man and his master thinking in this way we looked 
more stylish. We were often driven about in the 
Park and other fashionable places. You, who never 
had a bearing-rein on, don’t know what it is; but I 
can tell you it is dreadful. 

“‘T like to toss my head about and hold it as high as 
any horse ; but you can fancy how it would feel if you 
tossed your head up high and were obliged to hold it 
there for hours together, not able to move it at all, 
except with a jerk still higher ; and all this time your 
neck was aching till you did not know how to bear it. 

‘“‘ Besides this, you have two bits instead of one ; 
and mine was a sharp one. It hurt my tongue and 
my jaw, and the blood from my tongue coloured the 
froth that kept flying from my lips, as I chafed and 
fretted at the bits and rein. It was worse when we 
had to stand by the hour waiting for our mistress at 
some grand party or entertainment ; and if I fretted 
or stamped with impatience, the whip was laid on. 
It was enough to drive one mad.” 

“Did not your master take any thought for you ? ” 
I said. 

“No,” said she; “he cared only to have a stylish 
turn-out, as they call it. I think he knew very little 
about horses ; he left that to his coachman, who told 
him that I was of an irritable temper, and that I 
had not been well broken to the bearing-rein, but that 
I should soon get used to it. 

** However, he was not the man to do it; for when 
I was in the stable, miserable and angry, instead of 
being soothed and quieted by kindness, I only got a 
surly word or a blow. If he had been civil I would 
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have tried to bear it. I was willing to work, and ready 
to work hard too; but to be tormented for nothing 
but their fancies angered me. What right had they 
to make me suffer like that? Besides the soreness 
in my mouth and the pain in my neck, the bearing- 
rein always made my windpipe feel bad; and if I 
had stopped there long, I know it would have spoiled 
my breathing. 

“T grew more and more restless and irritable; I 
could not help it. Then I began to snap and kick 
when any one came to harness me, and for this the 
groom beat me. One day, as they had just buckled 
us into the carriage and were straining my head up 
with that rein, I began to plunge and kick with all my 
might. I soon broke a lot of harness, and kicked my- 
self clear ; so my stay there was ended. 

“Soon I was sent to Tattersall’s to be sold. Of 
course I could not be warranted free from vice; so 
nothing was said about that. My handsome appear- 
ance and good paces soon brought a gentleman to bid 
for me, and I was bought by another dealer. He 
tried me in all kinds of ways and with different bits, 
und soon found out what I could bear. At last he 
drove me quite without a bearing-rein, and then sold 
me as a perfectly quiet horse to a gentleman in the 
country. 

“He was a good master, and J was getting on very 
well, but his old groom left him and a new one came. 
This man was as hard-tempered and hard-handed as 
Samson ; he always spoke in a rough, impatient voice, 
and if I did not move in the stall the moment he 
wanted me, he would hit me above the hocks with the 
stable broom or the fork, whichever he might have in 
his hand. Everything he did was rough, and I began 
to hate him; he wanted to make me afraid of him, 
but I was too high mettled for that. 
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“One day, when he had aggravated me more than 
usual, I bit him; this of course put him in a great 
rage, and he began to hit me about the head with a 
riding-whip. After that, he never dared to come into 
my stall again ; either my heels or my teeth were ready 
for him, and he knew it. I was quite quiet with my 
master, but of course he listened to what the man said, 
so I was sold again. 

“The same dealer heard of me, and said he thought 
he knew of a place where I should do well. ‘Iwas a 
pity,’ he said, ‘that such a fine horse should go to the 
bad, for want of a real good chance’; and the end of 
it was that I came here not long before you did.” 


The end of poor Ginger’s life was sad. Years afterwards, when Black 
Beauty was a London cab-horse, he met Ginger again, a poor, broken 
down creature ; and, shortly after this meeting, she dropped dead at her 
work. 


- COMMENT AND EXERCISES > 


Section I 
Arps To LITERARY APPRECIATION 


1. Black Beauty was written with a definite purpose— 
to attempt to awaken a greater interest in the treatment 
of horses. Such ‘stories with a moral” are seldom 
successful. But Uncle Tom’s Cabin was one of the cases 
where tremendous success was achieved, and Black Beauty 
is another. Can you think of others ? 


2. Black Beauty is still popular in spite of the fact that 
the horse is being displaced by motors. The London 
cab-horse has almost disappeared. Wealthy ladies and 
gentlemen no longer have their carriage-horses, but use 
cars. Yet the book is still eagerly read. Can you find 
reasons for this @ 


3. Notice the extremely simple direct style, with nothing 
elaborate in it. Note, e.g., the passage : 
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“TI never had any one, horse or man, that was kind 
to me, or that I cared to please ; for in the first place I 
was taken from my mother as soon as I was weaned, and 
put with a lot of other young colts ; none of them cared for 
me, and I cared for none of them. There was no kind 
master like yours to look after me, talk to me, and bring 
me nice things to eat.” 

Only four words in this paragraph have more than one 
syllable, and these (never, taken, mother, other) are them- 
selves extremely simple, common words. Find other 
sentences illustrating this simple style. 

4. Of what other writer does this remind you ? 


5. How did Samson try to break Ginger in? What 
was his mistake ? 


6. Write an essay on “‘ Kindness to Animals.” 


7. Write in your own words the meaning of the following 
verse : 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. A young horse is called a colt. What is the word to 
express a young sheep, goat, cow, hare, lion, fowl, goose, 
duck, dog, cat ? 


2. Explain the following : 

“ That was the first experience I had of man’s kindness ; 
it was all force.” 

** You have done a bad day’s work for this filly.” 

“A bad-tempered man will never make a good-tempered 
horse.” 

“ Tf a high-mettled creature like this can’t be broken in 
by fair means, she never will be good for anything.” 

* T could not be warranted free from vice.” 
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3. Punctuation. Notice the author’s free use of Semi- 
colons. In several places several sentences together are 
separated by Semi-colons, where most authors would use 
Full-stops. Select three examples, and rewrite, using 
Full-stops. 


4. Synonyms. Writesynonyms for the following words : 
Persecutor, humble, miserable, scarcely, flog, vered, vicious, 
healed, irritable, surly. 


5. Nouns. What Nouns correspond to the words 
italicised in Question 4 ? 


6. CoLLECTIVE Nouns. These may be Singular in form 
and yet mean more than one, e.g., crowd, audience, con- 
gregation. Write a list of Collective Nouns. 


7. The question as to whether a Collective Noun should 
have a Singular or a Plural form of the Verb is difficult. 
Both are used. You must be guided by deciding whether 
the writer appears to be thinking of the whole as one, or of 
the parts composing the whole. Thus if the word audience 
is being considered, is the writer thinking of the audience 
as one body, or of the individuals composing it ? In the 
first case we may have a Verb in the Singular (“‘ the audience 
cheers’’) ; in the latter, in the Plural (‘‘ the audience were 
growing excited’). Give other examples. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


— WASHINGTON IRVING —— 


This celebrated story, which is slightly abridged here, was written by 
Washington Irving (1783-1859), a well-known American author. 


HOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson 

must remember the Kaatskill mountains. They 

are a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian 

family, and are seen away to the west of the river, 

swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over the. 
surrounding country. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from 
a village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees. 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away 
into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a. 
little village of great antiquity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists in the early: times of 
the province. 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province of 
Great Britain, a simple, good natured fellow of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of 
the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the 
chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant. He inherited, 
however, but little of the martial character of his 
ancestors. I have observed that he was a simple, 
good-natured man ; he was, moreover, a kind neighbour 
and an obedient, henpecked husband. A termagant 
wife may, in some respects, be considered a tolerable 
blessing ; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice blessed. 

BOOK I.—18 
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The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labour. 
It could not be from the want of assiduity or per- 
severance, for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod 
as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish all 
day without a murmur, even though he should not 
be encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill 
and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild pigeons. 
He would never refuse to assist a neighbour even in 
the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all 
country frolics for husking Indian corn or building 
stone fences; the women of the village, too, used 
to employ him to run their errands, and to do such 
little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands would 
not do for them. In a word, Rip was ready to attend 
to anybody’s business but his own; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found 
it impossible. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they 
belonged to nobody. His son Rip promised to inherit 
the habits, with the old clothes, of his father. He 
was generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s 
heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galli- 
gaskins, which he had much ado to hold up with one 
hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals who take the world easy, eat white bread or 
brown, whichever can be got with least thought or 
trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. If left to himself, he would have 
whistled life away in perfect contentment; but his 
wife kept continually dinning in his ears about his 
idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing 
on his family. Morning, noon, and night her tongue 
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was incessantly going, and everything he said or did 
was sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence. 
Rip had but one way of replying to all lectures of the 
kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown into a 
habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, 
always provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so 
that he was fain to draw off his forces, and take to 
the outside of the house. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much henpecked as his master ; for Dame 
Van Winkle regarded them as companions in idleness, 
and even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye as the 
cause of his master’s going so often astray. The 
moment Wolf entered the house his crest fell, his 
tail drooped to the ground or curled between his 
legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, casting 
many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and 
at the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle he would 
fly to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair, 
and his only alternative to escape from the labour 
of the farm and clamour of his wife was to take gun 
in hand and stroll away into the woods. Here he 
would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree 
and share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with 
whom he sympathised as a feliow-sufferer in persecu- 
tion. ‘“‘ Poor Wolf,’ he would say, “‘thy mistress 
leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my lad, 
whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand by 
thee!’”’ Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his 
master’s face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe 
he reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind, on a fine autumnal 
day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest: parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was 
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after his favourite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the 
still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the 
reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 
himself, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll covered 
with mountain herbage that crowned the brow of a 
precipice. From an opening between the trees he 
could overlook all the lower country for many a — 
of rich woodland. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, hallooing: ‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Van Winkle!’’ He looked round, but could see 
nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight across 
the mountain. He thought his fancy must have 
deceived him, and turned again to descend, when he 
heard the same cry ring through the still evening 
air: “‘Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle ! ’—at 
the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and, giving 
a loud growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking 
fearfully down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague 
apprehension stealing over him; he looked anxiously 
in the same direction, and perceived a strange figure 
slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending under the 
weight of something he carried on his back. He 
was surprised to see any human being in this lonely 
and unfrequented place, but supposing it to be some 
one of the neighbourhood in need of his assistance, he 
hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy hair 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
waist—several pairs of breeches, the outer one of 
ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down 
the sides, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
shoulder a stout keg that seemed full of liquor, and 
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made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with the 
load. Though rather shy and distrustful of this new 
acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity, 
and they clambered up a narrow gully, apparently the 
dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, 
Rip every now and then heard long rolling peals, 
like distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a 
deep ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, 
toward which their rugged path conducted. He 
paused for an instant, but, supposing it to be the 
muttering of one of those transient thunder-showers. 
which often take place in mountain heights, he pro- 
ceeded. Passing through the ravine they came to a 
hollow, like a small amphitheatre, surrounded by 
perpendicular precipices. During the whole time 
Rip and his companion had laboured on in silence, 
and the former marvelled greatly what could be 
the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild 
mountain. 

On entering the amphitheatre new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre 
was a company of odd-looking personages playing at 
ninepins. They were dressed in a quaint outlandish 
fashion; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, 
with long knives in their belts, and most of them 
had enormous breeches, of similar style with that of 
the guide’s. Their visages, too, were peculiar: one 
had a large head, broad face, and small piggish eyes ; 
the face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, 
and was surrounded by a white sugar-loaf hat, set 
off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, 
of various shapes and colours. There was one who 
seemed to be the commander. He was a stout old 
gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance; he 
wore a lace doublet, broad belt and hanger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high- 
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heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole group 
reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting 
in the parlour of Dominie Van Shaick, the village 
parson, and which had been brought over from Holland 
at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most 
mysterious silence, and were withal the most melan- 
choly party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing 
interrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise of 
the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
uncouth, lustre-like countenances, that his heart 
turned within him, and his knees smote together. 
His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait 
upon the company. He obeyed with fear and tremb- 
ling; they quaffed the liquor in profound silence, 
and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavour of excellent Hollands. He was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another, and he reiterated 
his visits to the flagon so often that at length his senses 
were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 
gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. 
He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
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bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft and breasting 
the pure mountain breeze. “Surely,” thought Rip, 
“T have not slept here all night.” He recalled the 
occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange man 
with a keg of liquor—the mountain ravine—the wild 
retreat among the rocks—the woe-begone party at 
ninepins—the flagon—“ Oh! that flagon! that wicked . 
flagon !”’ thought Rip; “‘ what excuse shall I make to 
Dame Van Winkle ?”’ 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean, well-oiled fowling-piece he found an old firelock 
lying by him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the 
lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roysterers of the mountain 
had put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him 
with liquor, had roUbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, 
had disappeared, but he might have strayed away 
after a squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him 
and shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes re- 
peated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
evening’s gambol, and if he met with any of the party, 
to demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk he 
found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his 
usual activity. “These mountain beds do not agree 
with me,” thought Rip, “and if this frolic should 
lay me up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall have 
a blessed time with Dame Van Winkle.” With some 
difficulty he got down into the glen: he found the 
gully up which he and his companion had ascended 
the preceding evening; but to his astonishment a 
mountain stream was now foaming down it, leaping 
trom rock to rock and filling the glen with babbling 
murmurs. 

What was to be done? the morning was passing 
away, and Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. 
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He grieved to give up his dog and his gun; he 
dreaded to meet his wife; but it would not do to 
starve among the mountains. He shook his head, 
shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart full 
of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat 
surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with every one in the country round. Their dress, 
too, was of a different fashion from that to which 
he was accustomed. They all stared at him with 
equal marks of surprise, and, whenever they cast 
their eyes upon him, invariably stroked their chins. 
The constant recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, 
involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he found his beard had grown a foot long ! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him and pointing at his grey beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognised for an old acquaint- 
ance, barked at him as he passed. The very village 
was altered ; it was larger and more populous. There 
were rows of houses which he had never seen before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts had 
disappeared. Strange names were over the doors 
—strange faces at the windows—everything was 
strange. His mind now misgave him; he began to 
doubt whether both he and the world around him 
were not bewitched. Surely this was his native village, 
‘which he had left but the day before. There stood the 
Kaatskill mountains—there ran the silver Hudson 
at a distance—there was every hill and dale precisely 
as it had always been—Rip was sorely perplexed— 
“That flagon last night,’ thought he, “has addled 
my poor head sadly ! ”’ 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
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to his own house, which he approached with silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill voice 
of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, 
and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog 
that looked like Wolf was skulking about. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his 
teeth, and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed 
—‘“ My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, ‘“ has forgotten 
me;!:”’ 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
The desolateness overcame all his fears—he called 
loudly for his wife and children—the lonely chambers 
rang for a moment with his voice, and then all again 
was silence. 

He now hurried forth and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn—but it too was gone. A large rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping 
windows, some of them broken and mended with old 
hats and petticoats, and over the door was painted : 
“The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.’’ Instead 
of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet little 
Dutch inn of yore, there was now reared a tall naked 
pole, with something on the top that looked like a red 
night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which 
was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folks about the door, 
but none that Rip recollected. The very character of 
the people seemed changed. There was a busy, bustling, 
disputatious tone about it, instead of the accustomed 
phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army 
of women and children at his heels, soon attracted 
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attention. The tavern politicians crowded round him, 
eyeing him from head to foot with great curiosity. A 
knowing, self-important old gentleman, in a sharp 
cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, putting 
them to the right and left with his elbows as he passed, 
and planting himself before Van Winkle, with one arm 
akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very 
soul, demanded in an austere tone: ‘‘ What brought 
him to the election with a gun on his shoulder and a 
mob at his heels, and whether he meant to breed a 
riot in the village ? ’—“‘ Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, 
somewhat dismayed, “I am a poor quiet man, a 
native of the place, and a loyal subject of the king, 
God bless him ! ”’ 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders : 
“A tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! 
away with him!” It was with great difficulty that 
the self-important man in the cocked hat restored 
order ; and he demanded again of the unknown culprit 
what he came there for, and whom he was seeking ? 
The poor man humbly assured him that he meant 
no harm, but merely came there in search of some 
of his neighbours, who used to keep about the 
tavern. 

** Well—who are they ?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired : 
“ Where’s Nicholas Vedder ? ”’ 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied in a thin piping voice: “ Nicholas 
Vedder! why, he is dead and gone these eighteen 
years! ‘There was a wooden tombstone in the church- 
yard that used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten 
and gone too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher ? ” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
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the war! Some say he was killed at the storming 
of Stony Point—others say he was drowned in a 
squall at the foot of Antony’s Nose. I don’t know— 
he never came back again.” 

““ Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster ? ”’ 

“He went off to the wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding himself 
thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled him 
too by treating of such enormous lapses of time, and 
of matters which he could not understand: War— 
Congress—Stony Point; he had no courage to ask 
after any more friends, but cried out in despair: 
*““ Does nobody here know Rip Van Winkle ? ” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. 
“Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself as he went up the mountain: apparently 
as lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow 
was now completely confounded. He doubted his 
own identity, and whether he was himself or another 
man. In the midst of his bewilderment the man in 
the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what 
was his name. 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wits’ end; 
“Tm not myself—I’m somebody else—that’s me 
yonder—no—that’s somebody else got into my shoes— 
I was myself last night, but I fell asleep on the moun- 
tain, and they’ve changed my gun, and everything’s 
changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t tell what’s 
my name, or who lam!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper also about 
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securing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with 
some precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh, 
comely woman pressed through the throng to get a 
peep at the grey-bearded man. She had a chubby 
child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, 
began to cry. ‘“‘ Hush, Rip,” cried she, “‘ hush, you 
little fool ; the old man won’t hurt you.” The name 
of the child, the air of the mother, the tone of her 
voice, all awakened a train of recollections in his 
mind. ‘‘ What is your name, my good woman?” 
asked he. 

‘“ Judith Gardenier.”’ 

‘“* And your father’s name ? ”’ 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, 
but it’s twenty years since he went away from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since— 
his dog came home without him; but whether he 
shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he 
put it with a faltering voice : 

‘““Where’s your mother ? ” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since ; 
she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New 
England pedlar.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this in- 
telligence. The honest man could contain himself 
no longer. He caught his daughter and her child in 
his arms. ‘I am your father!” cried he; “ young 
Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now !— 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle ? ” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her 
brow, and, peering under it in his face for a moment, 
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exclaimed: ‘‘Sure enough, it is Rip Van Winkle— 
it is himself! Welcome home again, old neighbour ! 
Why, where have you been these twenty long years ? ” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bours stared when they heard it; some were seen 
to wink at each other, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks, and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned to 
the field, screwed down the corners of his mouth, 
and shook his head, upon which there was a general 
shaking of the head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly 
advancing up the road. He was a descendant of 
the historian of that name, who wrote one of the 
earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the 
most ancient inhabitant of the village, and well 
versed in all the wonderful events and traditions of 
the neighbourhood. He recollected Rip at once, and 
corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assured the company that it was a 
fact, handed down from his ancestor the historian, 
that the Kaatskill mountains had always been haunted 
by strange beings. That it was affirmed that the 
great Hendrik Hudson, the first discoverer of the 
river and country, kept a kind of vigil there every 
twenty years, with his crew of the Halfmoon; being 
permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river 
and the great city called by his name. That his 
father had once seen them in their old Dutch dresses 
playing at ninepins in a hollow of the mountain, and 
that he himself had heard one summer afternoon 
the sound of their balls like distant peals of thunder. 
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- COMMENT AND EXERCISES a 


Seetion I 
Arps To LirERARY APPRECIATION 


1. The conception of this story was new—the idea of a 
person sleeping through a very long period, and waking to 
find circumstances very much changed. Since Washington 
Irving’s day, it has been used again and again. Can you 
give any instance ? 


2. But the charm of the story is not alone, or even mainly, 
in the central idea. There are other admirable features. 
One is in the skilful character-drawing. Write a character- 
sketch of Rip, and of his wife. 


3. Another merit is the great power of describing 
scenery which the author displays. Select examples. 


4. Descriptive power partly depends on a skilful use 
of Adjectives. Irving used Adjectives very well indeed ; 
Cg. ; 

‘“‘ They were dressed in a quaint, outlandish fashion.” 

The Adjectives give us the sense at once that these 
people were uncommon, unexpected, and belonged io a 
bygone age. Select other examples. 


5. Try to write, without using a single Adjective, a short 
description of (a) a sunset, (b) a snowstorm. Read these 
aloud. Do they appear to possess any force? Then 
insert suitable Adjectives, and note the difference in effect. 


6. A further quality Washington Irving’s writing 
possesses is its quiet humour. Give instances from Rip 
Van Winkle. 


7. Suppose Rip’s wife had been still alive when he re- 
turned, what do you think she would have said to him ? 


8. Try to imagine a person having slept for the last 
hundred years and waking up this year. Write an account 
of his first day’s experiences. 
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Section II 
LINGUISTIC AND GRAMMATICAL STUDIES 


1. The study of Rip Van Winkle will involve frequent 
use of the Dictionary. Give the meaning of: Antiquity, 
precise, henpecked, assiduity, patrimonial, galligaskins, 
incessantly, perpetual, alternative, wistfully, reciprocated, 
apprehension, gambol, impenetrable, amphitheatre, invari- 
ably, involuntarily, akimbo, austere, vigil, hereditary. 


2. Using an Encyclopedia, write notes on: Hendrik ; 
Hudson ; the Appalachians ; the Kaatskills ; the history of 
New York. 


3. Explain : 

He inherited but little of the martial character of his 
ancestors.’ 

“A termagant wife may, in some respects, be con- 
sidered a tolerable blessing ; and if so, Rip Van Winkle 
was thrice blessed.” 

“The great error in Rip’s composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labour.” 

“ Hverything he said or did was sure to produce a 
torrent of household eloquence.”’ 


4, Summarise the following paragraphs : 
(a) “ The great error . . . wmpossible,” 
(b) “‘ He looked round for his gun . . . homeward.” 


5. Punctuate : 

who has not read rip van winkle surely no tale is 
better known than washington irvings masterpiece 
we are familiar with rip flying from the wrath of dame 
van winkle we hear him say poor wolf thou leadest 
a dogs life we see him in fear and trembling at the sports 
of hendrik hudson and his friends we share with him 
the bewilderment of re-awaking and like him at times 
we mourn a changed world. 
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